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(rad ‘ix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as 


radical 3. a root or base 4. a Christian magazine 
that interacts with, critiques, and challenges 
ee the prevailing culture 


Notes from the Catacombs/The world has changed dramatically since my grammar school days when we hid under our 
little desks in nuclear attack drills. The collapse of the Soviet Union marked the end of the old era. September 11 has defined 
the beginning of a new one. Our major threat no longer comes from “Godless” communists. Instead, we're terrorized by 
religious extremists, willing to kill and die to advance their cause. Because these people don’t officially represent their 
countries or their religion, it’s hard to know how to respond. Our old responses (like negotiation or war) don’t work with 
“invisible” enemies who are as likely to live next door to us as across the world. We can try to understand the ways the world 
is changing and how we got here. The article “Can There Be Peace in the Middle East?” enlists three people of faith, Michael . 
Lerner, Robin Wainwright, and Benjamin Weir, to dialogue about the Israeli/Palestinian conflict (p.4). These panelists all 
made reference to “Christian Zionists,” people who, because of their eschatology, unequivocally support all Israeli policies. 
Alex Awad, a Palestinian Christian, addresses this issue in Prophesy, the Holy Land, and the Jewish People (p.16). Bassam Madany, 
a Lebanese Christian, gives some historical background to explain the anger that many Muslims feel toward the West (p.13). 
The Middle East isn’t the only part of the world where Islamic extremists have targeted Westerners. Bernard Adeney dis- 
cusses the bombing in Bali from the perspective of a Christian who lives and works in Indonesia (p.20). Eugene Stevens, who 
survived last year’s church bombing in Pakistan, reflects on his years of experience in the Muslim world (p.10).Please join us 
in praying for the peace of Jerusalem—and the rest of our troubled world.—Sharon 
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Meditation 


St. Francis Before Sultan, Giotto 


Prayer of St. Francis of Assisi 


Lord, make me an instrument of your peace, 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
...where there is injury, pardon; 

...where there is doubt, faith; 

...where there is despair, hope; 

...where there is darkness, light; 

...where there is sadness, joy; 


O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
.. to be consoled as to console; 

...to be understood as to understand; 

...to be loved as to love. 


For it is in giving that we receive; 
..it is in pardoning that we are pardoned; 


...and it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


In 1219, during the Fifth Crusade, St. Francis decided to try to end the Crusades by converting the Sultan 
of Egypt to the Christian faith. Francis did manage to gain an audience with Sultan Malek-el-Kamel 
who enjoyed the theological discussions and was charmed by Francis, but did not convert. The Sultan 
did grant Francis safe passage back to the European camp. 
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Is Peace Possible in the Mideast? 


A conversation with Michael Lerner, Robin Wainwright, 
and Benjamin Werr. 


Rabbi Michael Lerner is the author 
of Spirit Matters, Global Healing and 
the Wisdom of the Soul, and the edi- 
tor of Tikkun magazine. 


Robin Wainwright is professor of 
applied theology at New College 
Berkeley and president of Holy 
Land Trust, a Christian humanitar- 
ian organization. 


The Rev. Benjamin Weir is an or- 
dained Presbyterian minister and 
co-author with his wife Carol of 
Hostage Bound, Hostage Free, the 
story of his imprisonment by Mus- 
lim extremists in Beirut. 
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What is your view about the Palestinian-Israeli conflict and 
how did your current thinking on this problem develop? 


Michael Lerner: This conflict has 
gone on since the 1880s when the 
Jewish people were faced with the 
reality of a secular form of anti- 
Semitism. This was because we 
were supporters of a new progres- 
sive order, and anti-Semitic forces 
were saying that we were under- 
mining social solidarity. 

For the Jews it was a huge cri- 
sis. People had expected that once 
they were free of the past, 1,800 
years of Christian anti-Semitism, 
then they would be able to live as 


ordinary people. So a Zionist move- 
ment emerged, which argued that 
non-Jews were always going to hate 
us. And, if they are always going to 
hate us, we need the same protec- 
tion that other people have, only we 
are living as a minority group 
within the Christian world. The 
movement that emerged said that 
the only way to normalize the situ- 
ation of the Jewish people was to 
have our ownstate. The place where 
that seemed the most plausible was 
the place where we had once had a 


state, before we had been forced out 
by Roman imperialism. 

Ever since then we had been 
praying to go back. So, the Zionists 
said, “Let’s go back.” Fortunately 
there is a place the Romans had re- 
named Palestine, Palestina, a Ro- 
man name for a goddess. We would 
go back to a place without a people 
for a people without a place. How- 
ever, a people was there. The early 
Zionist movement was willfully 
blind to the existence of the Pales- 
tinian people who already lived in 
that place. Those Palestinians, in the 
course of Jews coming to that coun- 
try, were at first indifferent, but then 
in the early part of the 20th century 
began to be resistant to so many 
Jews coming back to that land. 

In my view; their resistance to 
the Jews coming back was an im- 
moral choice. It was fundamentally 
wrong to say, “You can’t let them 
in.” I have the same view toward 
those who say we can’t let immi- 
grants into the U.S. because of fear 
that they’re going to take over our 
own society. 

So, I don’t support the Palestin- 
ian resistance to Jewish resettle- 
ment, particularly in the 1930s when 
Europe turned on Jews and began 
to murder us. The Palestinian move- 
ment played a major role in keep- 
ing Jews from coming to Palestine 
as a place of potential escape. That 
dynamic created tremendous anger 
on the part of the Jewish people to- 
ward Palestinians because we were, 
in fact, being murdered. 

Now, the truth of the matter is 
that the United States also wouldn’t 
let us in; most of the other countries 
in the world wouldn’t let Jews in 
when they were trying to escape 
from the genocide. But there already 
was a Jewish presence in Palestine, 
a significant presence. They wanted 
this to be their land to come back 
to, and the Palestinian movement 
opposed our return. 

Part of the problem was that 
Palestinians, or the Arabs who lived 
in that area, saw the Jews simply 
and solely as an extension of Euro- 
pean colonialism. Since parts of the 


You have to understand 
that both peoples had 
legitimate claims to the 
land and both people 
have done things that 
are wrong. 


—Michael Lerner 


Zionist movement had in fact made 
alliances with colonial powers in 
order to try to advance their cause, 
it was possible to see the Jews in that 
way, although impossible if you ac- 
tually knew anything about Jewish 
reality in Europe. 

It’s not surprising that with Pal- 
estinians opposing further Jewish 
settlement after the second World 
War, when hundreds of thousands 
of Jews were living in refugee camps 
and the Palestinians were saying 
that absolutely no more Jews could 
come into that land, there was ani- 
mosity. When the war was fought, 
many many Palestinians were 
forced from their homes by the Is- 
raeli army and by terrorist elements 
in the Zionist movement. There was 
a range of politics in the Zionist 
movement and there was a terror- 
ist faction. 

But it wasn’t just the terrorists. 
The Israeli army also played a sig- 
nificant role in expelling Palestin- 
ians and prompting hundreds of 
thousands of them to flee—partly 
out of fear of the Israeli army, partly 
believing that soon they would be 
able to come back to their lands. The 
terrible tragedy that happened is 
that after that war, Israel, having 
won at a high cost to themselves, 
refused to let the refugees come 
back. 

In my view, Israel’s refusal to 
allow refugees to return, along with 
the tremendous pain that was in- 
flicted on the Palestinian people as 
a result, is the central issue of the 
Palestinian struggle. To understand 


the Palestinian-Israeli conflict you 
have to approach it with the under- 
standing that both peoples had le- 
gitimate claims to the land and both 
people have done things that are 
wrong. They have failed to recog- 
nize the spirit of God in the other. 
They have seen each other through 
a framework that makes it impos- 
sible to hear the discourse of the 
other side as anything but a cover 
for the most crass interests and dis- 
gusting hatefulness. Because each 
side has heard the other like that, 
they have been unable to act in ways 
that could actually build some kind 
of humane connection. 

When terrorists emerged, the 
Jews’ worst fantasy was confirmed, 
that in fact the Palestinians wanted 
what so many non-Jews have al- 
ways wanted, namely, to wipe us 
out. Given that belief, it was very 
difficult to envision a path to joint 
settlement. 

On the other hand, given the 
belief in sections of the Arab world 
that Zionism was an extension of 
European colonialism attempting to 
undermine Palestinian self-determi- 
nation, it was very hard for Pales- 
tinians to move toward reconcilia- 
tion either. 


Robin Wainwright: In the year 
2000 my wife and I and some fel- 
low pilgrims went by camel and on 
foot through the “axis of evil.” We 
wanted to replicate the journey of 
the three wise men, the magi, to 
honor Jesus on his 2000th birthday. 
Our rationale was, “How can you 
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Our Christian position 
should be to call both 
sides to righteousness 
and justice, the standard 
that God requires. 
—Robin Wainwright 


honor Jesus if you don’t give some 
expression of what God’s heart, 
God’s purpose, is toward people? 
So before we could honor Jesus on 
Christmas Day in the year 2000 we 
felt we needed to go through those 
lands where Christians have been 
less than charitable in the last couple 
of centuries and ask for forgiveness. 
We wanted to ask for healing of the 
people of Iraq and removal of sanc- 
tions, to ask blessing upon the 
people of Syria who have suffered 
economically because of our pos- 
ture toward them politically the last 
25 years, to ask blessing and heal- 
ing for the Palestinian people and 
the establishment of justice on their 
behalf. 

We traveled through Iraq during 
the rise of the intifada, a time of 
great tension. They announced that 
eight million Iraqi volunteers were 
going to liberate Palestine, although 
every Iraqi knew that the 12 of us 
were the only people actually head- 
ing for Palestine. The way these 
very dangerous people treated us 
Christians in our effort to honor 
Christ proved to be very surprising. 

Let me tell you how I first be- 
came involved in this issue. I didn’t 
grow up in the church. I was sort of 
a religious orphan. My ancestors on 
both sides were Jewish but they fled 
from eastern Europe in the 1800s 
and decided they were tired of be- 
ing Jewish, as many did when they 
came here. They just wanted to dis- 
appear into the fabric of being 
Americans, so they didn’t maintain 
their tradition. 

I became a Christian in univer- 
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sity and my mother meanwhile, late 
in life, became a very radical Chris- 
tian Zionist. I’m not quite sure how 
that happened. She was very enam- 
ored with Israel. She went and 
stayed there a number of years off 
and on, took a Jewish name, was 
adamant about the importance and 
significance of Israel in God’s plan, 
and this played a part in my inter- 
est in 1966 as a seminarian. 

I had been a Christian only a 
couple of years and wanted to know 
a lot more about the history of what 
I was part of. So I took one year off 
to go to Jerusalem, although I had 
no clue as to what was going on 
there. I just wanted to go to Jerusa- 
lem. 

Well, in 1966, Jerusalem was part 
of the West Bank in Jordan. There 
weren't any Jews in that part of the 
old city of Jerusalem, which sur- 
prised me when I got there. I spent 
the year among Palestinian people, 
much to my surprise. 

That experience began to chal- 
lenge a number of my paradigms 
about what was going on. I became 
horrified at some of the stories I 
heard, although there was some 
degree of exaggeration in the tell- 
ing of those stories. But there was 
also truth to it. I was trained as a 
critical historian, and I had heard 
enough oral history to recognize the 
degree of pain. Asa result, [became 
very intensely involved in wanting 
to talk about this problem among 
Christians. 

I felt that part of the problem 
has been the degree to which Chris- 
tian Zionists have given a blank 


check to Israel in terms of moral is- 
sues, which is a very hurtful thing 
to do to a people. When you raise 
your children, if you love them 
enough, you hold them accountable 
to some standard of decency recog- 
nized by the world community. I 
believe that this is what we need to 
do with Israel and Palestine. 

I came home that fall one day 
before the ’67 war. I was in the last 
plane out. At home I went to a 
church I had worked in and I spoke 
to an adult group of maybe 400 
people about my experience. Being ~ 
25 or 26 years old and very shy, I 
naively told them about my experi- 
ence and I concluded my talk 
(which I thought was a very mod- 
erate talk) by saying I was just try- 
ing to put an idea out there. 

I thought that our Christian po- 
sition should be to call both sides to 
righteousness and justice, the stan- 
dard that God requires, which, in 
fact, Jews can teach us much about. 
We need to ask that from both sides. 
I thought that was fair. Suddenly the 
pastor jumped up and yelled at me 
in front of those 400 people, saying 
we have to defend Israel no matter 
what. So, since that time, for the last 
35 years, I have been trying to bring 
some daylight into this issue of how 
it should be resolved. 


Benjamin Weir: I went to the 
Middle East in 1953, naive, igno- 
rant—really not having prepared to 
go to the Middle East. [had volun- 
teered for service abroad with the 
Presbyterian Church and had 
thought maybe I was going to Af- 
rica. When I arrived with my wife 
and our infant daughter, we were 
assigned to residence in a market 
town in south Lebanon, a Shiite 
Muslim town not far from the bor- 
der with Israel. At that time the bor- 
der was relatively quiet. The mis- 
sion schools and the hospital which 
the Presbyterian Church had long 
ago established were serving, to a 
large extent, the Palestinian com- 
munity. 

When I came down with infec- 
tious hepatitis and went to the hos- 


pital, I found that most of the people 
there were Palestinian. I had real- 
ized from my arrival that there was 
a great humanitarian need and that 
in a partial way our church and oth- 
ers were seeking to try to meet those 
needs. But during the 1967 war and 
the Israeli military occupation of 
Palestinian areas of the West Bank 
that followed, my thinking began to 
change. 

I was increasingly concerned 
with the injustice of the situation as 
seen from a Palestinian point of 
view. At that time I had virtually no 
contact with the Israeli community. 
Iremember on one trip to Jerusalem 
several years after I had come to the 
Middle East, sitting in the barber’s 
chair, looking out the window. The 
barber pointed-and said, “You see 
that distant hilltop? See those trees 
on the hilltop? I planted those fig 
trees. I cannot go there to harvest the 
fruit. I realized the pain and anger 
lying behind that statement, as typi- 
cal among many Palestinians, for 
the injustice they felt. 

Following the 1967 war, the Is- 
raeli occupation, and the very harsh 
military occupation that was insti- 
tuted, I became part of asmall group 
of primarily teachers, professors 
connected with the American Uni- 
versity. Some of them were mission- 
aries, writing, studying, and work- 
ing, and writing papers to our Pres- 
byterian General Assembly to try to 
arouse our denomination to concern 
for a political solution. 

Ultimately that became an im- 
portant concern of our church. We 
said, “Yes, there is every right for 
the state of Israel to be there, but 
there is also need for justice to the 
Palestinian community. There has to 
be international concern for reach- 
ing a solution that will in some mea- 
sure be acceptable to both sides. 

That has continued year after 
year to be a concern of our denomi- 
nation. In fact, this year, as many of 
you know, an American of Palestin- 
ian origin has been elected as mod- 
erator of our General Assembly. He 
is amoderate Palestinian who seeks 
for a nonviolent solution. 


Does the extremist Islamic hostility toward the United States 
largely arise out of the current situation of the Palestinians? 
Or do other issues that are more global and more historical 


play into that issue? 


Lerner: Well, they are connected to 
the extent that any Islamic person 
has a sense of solidarity with other 
Islamic people. And certainly Arabs 
have solidarity with fellow Arabs. 
How could they not be upset with 
the United States for giving a blank 
check to Israeli politicians who use 
American support and weapons in 
harmful ways toward their brothers 
and sisters? But I don’t believe that’s 
the key source. 

The fundamental issue facing 
the Arab world, or the Islamic world 
more generally, is the globalization 
of capital that supports the elites of 
various countries and gives them 
the military and economic support 
they need. The wealth is not distrib- 
uted to the rest of the population in 
ways that would alleviate the pain 
in those societies. American values 
of democracy and civil liberties and 
human rights are ones that would 
benefit third world peoples and the 
Arab world in particular, given the 
lack of democracy and civil liberties 
in many of those countries. 

But the globalization of capital 
values also brings the ethos of ma- 
terialism and selfishness that 
American “common sense” is based 
on. There is a denigration of the 
realm of spirit, a denigration of the 
ethos of solidarity and connection, 
an undermining of the sense that 
there is a “we,” a glorification of in- 
dividualism and looking out for #1 
as the highest values. 

When those values are trans- 
lated into third world countries, the 
social support networks provided 
by the older religious traditions are 
undermined. There is no social sup- 
port network left. Those “common 
sense” values have been welcomed 
by asmall elite, but they lead to tre- 
mendous vulnerability for most 
people in those societies. They rec- 
ognize that in a world in which each 
person is out for her/himself, no- 


body is going to be there to take care 
of them. 

One reaction against that aspect 
of globalization has been an attrac- 
tion to fundamentalist and ultrana- 
tionalist movements that teach that 
human beings are to be valued, not 
because of what they can produce 
in the marketplace but simply be- 
cause they are somebody, a being 
who is an Arab or an Islamic per- 
son. All fundamentalisms and all 
ultranationalisms have this positive 
side—they allow people to be vali- 
dated by non-market criteria. 

The terrible downside of those 
ideologies is that they also under- 
mine the ability to see the “other,” 
the people who are not part of their 
nation or their religion, as being 
valuable in and of themselves. As 
people gravitate to those move- 
ments that provide them with a 
view of themselves as worthy and 
valuable, they may see global capi- 
tal personified in the United States 
as an evil enemy. 

The Palestinians see Israel 
planted in their midst as a vanguard 
of that consciousness. Israel articu- 
lates the Western world view with 
both its upside, the good things 
about the western world view, and 
its downside, the negative things 
about the Western world view. They 
see how that plays out in the oppres- 
sion of their brother and sister Pal- 
estinians, and they become all the 
more angry at the United States and 
all the more convinced that Israel is 
a danger both militarily and spiri- 
tually. 


Wainright: It’s important to 
keep in mind what happened to the 
Islamic world, and particularly the 
Arab world, in the last several cen- 
turies. I’d like to read an interesting 
quote from the early 1500s (about 
the time of the Reformation). It 
shows the mindset of believing that 
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Those who seek to be 
faithful to God must 
act in the world to 
bring justice and 
understanding and 


reconciliation. 


—Benjamin Weir 


you are at the pinnacle of power and 
the pinnacle of civilization. This 
quote is from Bernard Lewis’s book 
What Went Wrong. The sultan of the 
Ottoman Empire wrote a letter to 
the Queen of England about 1520 
and said he expected her to be 
“loyal and firm-footed in the path 
of vassalage and obedience, and to 
manifest loyalty and subservience 
to the Ottoman throne.” From the 
Sultan’s vantage point, that is what 
the world looked like. The reality 
was that the world did look like 
that. The Ottoman empire was a 
great power. Europe was still fairly 
primitive. 

At about that time, however, 
there began to be a power shift, but 
the Muslim world, particularly the 
Ottoman empire, did not perceive 
it for a very long time. In the last 
two centuries, Muslims have expe- 
rienced great humiliation in terms 
of their self-understanding and dig- 
nity. Some of the political choices 
particularly in this century by Brit- 
ain and the United States have been 
insensitive to Arab dignity and 
sense of self-determination. They 
feel to some degree helpless, victim- 
ized, and humiliated. 

I want it to be clear that Islamic 
extremists are a very small percent- 
age of Islam. That experience of 
humiliation, however, is wide- 
spread. And there are various ways 
to respond to that sense of humilia- 
tion. So the majority of Islamic 
people have a very mixed view of 
America. 

In the mid 1990s I went to Iraq 
with medical teams to respond to 
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children and pregnant mothers who 
were lacking medical equipment, 
after many years and hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqi children dying 
because of U.S. sanctions. When I 
met Iraqis in Baghdad who asked 
where I was from, I gulped and said, 
“Ym from America.” They said, 
“What took you so long? We 
thought you would have come and 
saved us long before this.” 

They have a hope in America. 
They still believe that America is 
better than it is. They believe in our 
rhetoric about self-determination 
and democracy. Yet we have vio- 
lated self-determination over and 
over again for peoples around the 
world, particularly in the Middle 
East. But they still have this hope 
that somehow what is good about 
America will save them. 

For Arabs, Palestine is a symbol 
of fairness and of whether or not the 
people of the world are going to 
treat them with respect. The issue 
has become very important not just 
to extremists but to all Islamic 
people. 

When we walked through Iraq 
in 2000 in the middle of all this hos- 
tility, people came out on the road 
and waited for us for three hours 
with their children all dressed up. 
Here we were, American Christians, 
walking through Iraq unarmed, to 
honor Jesus. Don’t they hate Chris- 
tians? No! They respect anybody 
who honors God. Muslims don’t 
hate Christians. But the way we 
have treated them has given power 
to the extremists. 

The averagé Iraqi does care in- 


tensely about Palestine. Yet their 
own country is in crisis. There has 
been a 6,000 percent inflation in Iraq 
in the last 10 years. Can you imag- 
ine? Six thousand percent. One Iraqi 
dinar was $3 in 1988; one U.S. dol- 
lar is now 2,000 dinar. But Iraqi 
people came out on the road, 
handed us coins, and said, “Please 
take this to a Palestinian family; 
they need it more than we do.” Pal- 
estine is a symbol whether they 
themselves will ever be treated with 
respect and dignity. 


Weir: I was held captive by an 
extremist Islamic group. When 
Christmas 1984 arrived, I had been 
held eight months, mostly in isola- 
tion. In fact I was completely iso- 
lated during the first 14 months. I 
never saw my captors; I was always 
blindfolded in their presence. But I 
had come to learn something about 
these people who held me captive. 
They were young, very conserva- 
tive Muslims. 

When the war broke out and 
their jobs were lost, they were at- 
tracted to this small group that of- 
fered them a very small monthly 
wage, clothing, a weapon, and a 
cause. From time to time they 
would let slip on the daily trip to 
the bathroom or when they brought 
food, that they were ready to give 
their lives for the cause they be- 
lieved in. They also were deeply re- 
sentful of what the two Israeli inva- 
sions had meant to the Shiite people 
of south Lebanon. 

When Christmas time came, to 
my surprise a man came into the 
room who spoke very good En- 
glish—in fact, such good English 
that he didn’t want to speak Arabic. 
He began a very long exposition of 
how the United States was heart 
and soul in support of Israel, and 
how he and his friends were deter- 
mined as a group to resist that and 
ultimately to drive out American 
influence from the area—and -ulti- 
mately to drive out Israel (which I 
thought was a very improbable out- 
come). But in the course of events I 
came to understand that this small 


group, in fact, had contacts with 
men who had been trained in Rus- 
sia, Libya, and other places. They 
had international contacts. 

Two articles in the October New 
Yorker magazine describe in consid- 
erable detail the development of the 
Hezbollah faction which is said now 
to have an annual budget of some- 
thing like one hundred million dol- 
lars, supported by Iran but also by 
nefarious activities in many places, 
principally in what’s called the 
triple frontier between Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Argentina. It is a very 
widespread and fearful develop- 
ment. 

The issue of injustice is deeply 
felt in Arab countries and beyond 
Arab countries—for example, in In- 
donesia I encountered people who 
are very much concerned about the 
Palestinian issue. But people also 
feel that what makes life possible for 
them has been overlooked: that, as 
people, they no longer count. 

I think this is very much what 
Rabbi Lerner was referring to. The 
young men who joined this Islamic 
jihad group had very little to live for. 
Every Tuesday night they sang a 
terrible dirge that went on for more 
than one hour of saying goodbye to 
their mothers because they expected 
to die. 

Nevertheless they felt that in 
this movement they had gained a 
sense of who they were, of some 
purpose not only in this life but es- 
pecially in what lies beyond this life. 
This cause was beginning to fulfill 
for them what it meant to be human. 
Itisa strong underlying theme in- 
ternationally. But the U.S. govern- 
ment hasn’t come to terms with how 
widespread this feeling is. 


to be able to recognize the human- 
ity of the other. There are such 
people. There are various political 
movements that in some way or 
other are connected to that recogni- 
tion. 

As long as there is this cycle of 
violence, however, in which a small 
group of Palestinian terrorists acts 
out against Israeli civilians, there 
will be repercussions. Further, a sec- 
tion of the Islamic world would like 
to see no solution happen and they 
play right into the hands of the right 
wing in Israel, because the right 
wing benefits whenever there is 
such a terrorist attack and they can 
use that as grounds to make people 
believe that no solution is possible. 

As long as that cycle of mutual 
retaliation continues, it is hard to see 
how peace forces could generate a 
significant enough majority to 
change things in Israel. So, from my 
standpoint, the only hope for chang- 
ing from within is for Palestinians 
to move toward nonviolence, which 
would totally crack the consensus 
inside Israel, and put the peace 
forces back into significant power. 

Since I don’t see that happen- 
ing in the short run, another alter- 
native is for the United States and 
its policies to change. For that rea- 
son we have created an organization 
called the Tikkun Community, as- 
sociated with Tikkun magazine, 
which was originally the voice of 
liberal and progressive Jews. The 
Tikkun Community is co-chaired by 
me and by Cornell West, who is a 
professor of African-American 
Studies at Princeton University, and 
by Susannah Heschel, who is chair 
of Jewish Studies at Dartmouth. 
This interfaith organization at- 


Do you see any solutions for the Israeli/ Palestinian 
conflict? And, do you personally have hope for a good 


resolution? 


Lerner: What hope I have begins 
with the fact that there are decent 
people on both sides who have a 
core connectedness to a spiritual 
vision of the world, at least enough 


tempts to pave a middle path be- 
tween views that essentially say, “To 
be pro-Israel means to be for the 
policies of Ariel Sharon and Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu,” and on the other 


hand between those who in their 
attempt to defend the Palestinian 
people end up demeaning Israel or 
are actually on a slippery slope to- 
ward anti-Semitism. We are trying 
to change the climate of opinion in 
American society and to change the 
political arena. We want to bring 
people to Washington, D.C., on June 
1st to June 4th of this year. We want 
people from every congressional 
district in the U.S. to come and voice 
a different kind of world view about 
Israel. 

I want to support what Robin 
was saying before: It is critical that 
there be a change in the Christian 
world in regard to Israel. Christians, 
because of their correct feeling of 
guilt about what was done to the 
Jewish people in the past, have 
ended up giving Israel a blank check 
to create policies that are actually 
destructive to Israel’s long term se- 
curity and survival. It is no help to 
the Jewish people to be supporting 
policies that are destructive of Israel. 


Wainwright: Let me say that I 
see a few wisps of hope. Eight years 
ago we helped found Holy Land 
Trust in Palestine, an indigenous 
organization with Palestinian lead- 
ers. It’s a foundation that is work- 
ing toward building a future com- 
munity, not just dealing with reme- 
dial things, although that’s hard to 
do in this climate. We’re trying to 
help other organizations learn how 
to be organizations, how to be in- 
stitutions, how to work with people. 

One hopeful thing that has 
emerged over the last several years 
is our work with Fatah; we are do- 
ing nonviolent resistance-training 
with members of Fatah. We are try- 
ing to use cells, small militia groups, 
to encourage one of the few politi- 
cal organizations in existence aside 
from the PLO. 

The truth is that Arafat doesn’t 
have a lot of control over things. We 
have been gaining the trust of these 
people and have been doing non- 
violent training with them, hoping 
that they then can train other mili- 

Continued on page 30 
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Learning from Life among Muslim Neighbors 


Wii listening to a message 
about the sincerity of Peter be- 


fore he denied the Lord, I heard a 
sound like a firecracker. I wondered, 
“What kind of sermon illustration 
is this?” and turned my head in the 
direction of the noise. For a split sec- 
ond I glimpsed a person standing 
at the other end of my aisle. He 
must have slipped in the other en- 
trance. Suddenly there was a deaf- 
ening explosion, darkness, and the 
acrid smell from black smoke. 

Mayhem and chaos ensued. 
Most people walked around in 
dazed shock, others ran out of the 
building, and some moaned or cried 
for help where they had been hit. 

I had been spending the week- 
end in Islamabad, Pakistan, to buy 
materials for a workshop I was to 
co-teach in another town the follow- 
ing week. That Sunday, March 17” 
I arrived late for the service. Since 
it was already underway, I ended up 
going through the left entrance, tak- 
ing a seat in the second to last row. 
Usually when I visited the Protes- 
tant International Church, I came in 
on the right side and sat toward the 
front at the far right. That was very 
close to where the four people in at- 
tendance who were killed had been 
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sitting. Many others in that area 
were seriously injured. I escaped 
with two small scratches, a bruised 
toe, and a perforated eardrum. En- 
tering on the other side probably 
saved my life. 

After the blast I took care of 
friends and acquaintances who had 
been injured, helping carry out two 
of those who later perished. Four 
attendees and the attacker died in 
that attack and about 45 of the 80 
people in the hall were injured. This 
was a premeditated attempt to mur- 
der as many of the people in that 
church as possible. Two grenades 
the attacker threw did not explode. 
One of those landed about eight feet 
away from me, right under the 
chairs of two friends of mine. If the 
assailant had not blown himself up 
with most of the explosives still on 
his person, much more death and 
mayhem would have resulted. Parts 
of his body were sprayed all over 
the entire premises. Everyone in the 
hall had some of his body on them. 

I have spent 25 years among 
different Muslim peoples, faced an- 
tagonism, and seen signs of hatred. 
This, however, was the first time I 
had personally experienced a vio- 
lent attack on a Christian gathering. 


Flat Bread by Claude Monet 


Most of my experiences over the 
years with Muslims have been very 
enriching. I plan to continue to visit 
with Muslims, both here in the 
United States and in their home- 
lands, as I believe we have much to 
learn from them and they have 
much they desire to learn from us 
as we meet together. In this article I 
would like to consider some ways 
we may be able to see bridges of un- 
derstanding built between our Mus- 
lim neighbors and ourselves, 
whether across the street or across 
the planet. 


“A Guest is the Beloved of God” 
On my first visit to Afghanistan 
in the 1970s I experienced some of 
the hospitality expressed in the 
phrase above. It was a bit confus- 
ing at first. We were traveling in a 
sort of van, camping or staying in 
cheap hotels along the way. We 
pulled into a hotel in Herat and 
were immediately welcomed by the 
proprietor. Because I could speak a 
bit of Persian, this young bearded 
man became my “friend.” He 
started to hold my hand, very con- 
fusing for a UC Berkeley graduate. 
I thought I knew his intentions and 
was not very excited about them. 


That evening, when it was time 
to turnin, my host would not let me 
sleep in the van but made me stay 
in his room! More confusion. I went 
horizontal on the bed, a twin, and 
wondered where he was going to 
place himself. He slept soundly on 
the floor. I did not sleep well at all, 
wondering what might happen. I 
found out later that holding hands 
is acommon practice between men 
in the Muslim world. Most of the 
time it means nothing sexually. My 
newfound Afghan friend, by hold- 
ing my hand and inviting me to 
sleep in his own bed while sleeping 
on the floor himself, was treating me 
with the greatest respect. I was his 
guest, “the beloved of God.” I was 
as safe as could be with this perfect 
host. I lost sleep for nothing. 

Over the years my family and I 
have been invited innumerable 
times to spend the night with Mus- 
lim hosts after having had wonder- 
ful conversations over abundant 
meals served in simple surround- 
ings: mud walls, sumptuous meals, 
and unrushed conversation. We, as 
Westerners, can learn a lot about 
hospitality, especially as our culture 
seems to be moving away from in- 
viting people into our homes in- 
stead of going out to eat. 

Imagine the alienation of the 
Muslim who told me, after having 
stayed in the UK for more than a 
year, “I have never been in the home 
of an Englishman.” If a guest is the 
beloved of God, what had our En- 
glish friends been communicating 
by not inviting this Muslim into 
their homes? What about us? I have 
a few brave American friends. They 
have taken the plunge and invited 
Muslims into their homes. That is 
when the adventure begins. 

One family I know decided to 
invite some Muslims into their 
home. They decided to have a spe- 
cial Christmas feast for them. The 
day and time were set and the hus- 
band went to invite “Abdul” and his 
family. He politely refused the invi- 
tation. We received a nervous calla 
little while later, “What shall we do? 
They refused the invitation.” My 


The blessing we give by praying for the needs 


of our friends builds bridges that theological dis- 


cussions cannot seem to overcome. 


wife encouraged the “Nelsons,” 
“Invite them a couple more times 
and ask them how many family 
members they plan to bring.” On 
the third or fourth attempt ‘“Abdul” 
accepted the invitation. 

The “Nelsons” went all out on 
the meal and hospitality. Being 
“good” Christians they also 
planned a special Christmas pro- 
gram to share the love of Christ with 
their newfound friends. But as soon 
as the meal was finished, the wife 
in the family asked, “What is the 
difference between Christianity and 
Islam?” She was genuine in her in- 
terest. Sometime after midnight and 
hours of meaningful discussion, the 
group began to think about calling 
it a night. 

A sincere meeting of the minds 
and hearts occurred after the lovely 
meal. The underlying message was, 
“You are the beloved of God, be- 
cause we have invited you into our 
home.” Neither family will forget 
that night, and their relationship 
continues to deepen, with invita- 
tions to weddings and other family 
gatherings being reciprocated. I 
wonder what would happen if 
many Christians decided to invite 
their Muslim neighbors into their 
homes and lives. 

Two or three nights ago on the 
news I saw a clip about how some 
Muslims in the SF Bay Area were ex- 
periencing the aftereffects of 9/11. 
Most of the people interviewed 
were not even Arabs, but every one 
of them had suffered in many ways 
as a result of the feelings aroused 
by the attack on the Twin Towers. 
One Tunisian businessman had to 
close his coffee shop in San Fran- 
cisco because a rock had been 
thrown through his storefront win- 
dow and customers were not com- 
ing in out of fear or hatred. He had 
to start a new business in Oakland 


and remarked bitterly about the 
hopes he had had to live in freedom 
when he first came to the United 
States. 

The events of 9/11 and the re- 
actions of many Americans de- 
stroyed those dreams. Instead of lib- 
erty these Muslims now experience 
hostility and hatred. They fear for 
their lives and personal safety. 

In one neighborhood the Mus- 
lim community had a number of 
Christians visit and tell them if they 
experienced any acts of violence or 
were afraid to go out, all they had 
to do was call and someone would 
come; accompany them to the store 
or stay with them in their offices to 
protect them. Muslim-owned res- 
taurants had a new clientele, who 
came expressly to show their soli- 
darity with and concern for these 
people who were suffering for 
something they did not do. These 
Muslims will never forget these acts 
of kindness. They feel they are “the 
friends of God” instead of hated 
outsiders. 


Heads Butt, Hearts Connect 

“If you try to force an Afghan 
into heaven he will resist you to the 
death, but if you ask him kindly he 
will accompany you to hell.” 

“Mountains do not come to- 
gether but hearts find a way to con- 
mect. 

Those two Afghan proverbs il- 
lustrate the need to reach the heart 
of Muslims rather than trying to 
convince them through debate. Our 
logic is lost; our genuine concern 
never goes astray. 

Early on in our life in the Mus- 
lim world we had a defining mo- 
ment in how not to relate to these 
wonderful people. Our cook, who 
is still like a member of our family, 
who continued working with us for 
15 years, had just finished serving 
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us one of his excellent meals. A 
house guest at the time decided it 
was an ideal moment to tell him 
about Jesus. I ended up translating. 
As we came to a heated point in the 
discussion, all three of us were 
standing and we literally had our 
cook cornered in the dining room. 
Finally, this gracious and patient 
man stopped being polite and, un- 
characteristically, stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that he was not going to 
believe the points we were insisting 
on. My wife stepped in at that mo- 
ment and said, “Enough.” 

From that point on, we could 
not talk about religion with our cook 
anymore. One of the few ways we 
could show our concern was to pray 
for him or his family members when 
they were going through difficult 
times. Discussions about religion 
were unwelcome, but prayer was 
never refused and sometimes even 
solicited. 

This surprising discovery, that 
prayer is welcome, was repeated 
with a number of our Muslim 
friends. I cannot count how many 
times I have been asked to pray for 
people who found themselves in 
various difficulties. When I have 
asked if I could pray for certain 
needs they expressed, I was never 
turned down. The blessing we give 
by praying for the needs of our 
friends builds bridges that theologi- 
cal discussions cannot seem to over- 
come. As prayers are answered, the 
personal relationship we have with 
God becomes a pull factor. 

One of our close friends spent 
three years studying the Old Testa- 
ment with a young couple. He 
prayed with them regularly. His 
personal relationship with God was 
a curiosity at first, then a fascination, 
and finally a drawing point. As a 
result of an ongoing relationship, 
punctuated by warm prayer to a 
loving God (often answered), this 
couple finally decided they wanted 
such a relationship as well. 


Warm and Cold 


This same couple gave us our 
next insight. The husband once said, 
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“There are two kinds of people, 
warm and cold ones. We go to the 
warm ones.” The network of rela- 
tionships most Muslims have can be 
very confusing to us Westerners. 
There are specific kinship terms for 
distant relatives. Everyone knows 
who he/she is in relation to the en- 
tire extended family. Friends often 
number in the hundreds. 

When a Muslim acquaintance 
of mine was senselessly murdered 
last year, his entire family gathered 
around, and his cousin (and family), 
also injured in the attack, did not 
have to cook a meal for 40 days. The 
family made sure he was always 
accompanied by at least one other 
relative. Hundreds of friends and 
family came to the funeral, grieved 
with them, and cared for the family 
for months after the death. 


Confronting the individualistic, 
task-oriented Westerner must be 
like having ice water poured down 
a Muslim’s back every time he/she 
steps out of the comfort of home and 
confronts one of us. Close relation- 
ships are the air most Muslims 
breathe. When visiting Muslim 
friends I was often asked ina lull in 
the conversation, “You aren’t bored, 
are you?” I was never left alone 
while visiting these friends. 

Recently I had a chance to com- 
pare reasons East European and 
Central Asian Muslims begin fol- 
lowing Christ. One contrast was 
striking. The reason most frequently 
given for secularized East Europe- 
ans wanting to become followers of 
Christ, was loneliness and a desire 
to belong. When asked if this was a 
motivating factor among Muslims 
becoming followers of Christ one 
former Muslim said, “Not at all. We 
have to consider leaving all of that 
to become Christians. Our family, 
friends, and neighbors will reject 
us.” The intricate web of meaning- 
ful relationships in which a Muslim 
exists are put under extreme tension 
when he or she turns to follow 
Christ. 

In contrast, what sort of net- 
work of relationships, what 


warmth, do we have to offer to these 
friends? Are our homes open? Is 
our time at their disposal? Will we 
cross the street to avoid these people 
or cross over to their side and in- 
vite them to become part of our 
lives? 


What Next? 

My request to each of you as a 
Radix reader is, if you have not en- 
tered into a relationship with a Mus- 
lim colleague, neighbor, or acquain- 
tance, that you seek to do so. I also 
request those of us who do have re- 
lationships with Muslims to make 
special efforts to deepen those rela- 
tionships. 

It may be good to ask, “Is there 
anything I can do for you after 9/ 
11?” Most Muslims, particularly in 
the West, have been severely trau- 
matized by the terrorist attacks on 
that day and on top of that are ex- 
periencing hostility or at least an- 
tipathy from people they do not 
even know. Invite them into your 
home, more than once, and see 
what happens next. I can guarantee 
yout life will never be the same, and 
just maybe theirs will not be either. 

There are risks in developing 
relationships with Muslims. You 
will probably never go through the 
traumatic and God shielded / over- 
ruled experience of a terrorist attack 
in a church. Much more likely you 
will be treated like the “beloved of 
God,” have a heart-to-heart link 
with a wonderful person, and be- 
gin to discover warm relationships 
with a network of your friend’s ex- 
tended family. This takes time and 
love. 

In the Middle East, where wa- 
ter can be scarce, there is a saying, 
“Drop by drop, a river is formed.” 
What about adding a few drops in 
the river of deeper understanding 
between Christians and Muslims? 
Who knows where that river will 
flow? @ 


Eugene Stevens, after graduating from UC 
Berkeley in the mid ‘70s, has spent most of 
the ensuing years working in various coun- 
tries in the field of relief and development. 


The Muslim Challenge to the West 


s of September 11, 2001, our 
lives have changed in many 
ways. Not since the early years of 
the 19th century has the territory of 
the United States been attacked by 
foreigners. On that fateful day, Is- 
lamist' terrorists “raided” New York 
City and Washington. They suc- 
ceeded in disrupting life in America, 
as well as all over the world. The 
human and economic toll is stagger- 
ing. Prior to the October 7 response 
of the USA and the UK to the ter- 
rorist attack, the media had concen- 
trated on the planning and the 
methods used by the terrorists in 
their war against America. The fed- 
eral authorities worked hard to con- 
vince the public to resume normal 
activities. 

Much as we would like to re- 
turn to some type of normalcy, sev- 
eral questions still haunt us. How 
did the terrorists manage to conceal 
their demonic plot for so long, and 


Bassam Madany 


then bring it to pass? An equally 
crucial question must be asked. Is 
this war simply between the Islam- 
ists and the West? Or, are there more 
parties to the conflict? 

Actually, a fierce battle has been 
taking place for some time among 
Muslims themselves. The moder- 
ates, those who are willing to co- 
exist and interact with the world 
outside Islam, have been at war 
with the Islamists. The latter are 
utopian Muslims whose vision is to 
re-create a world Islamic order, an 
order that existed between 632 A.D. 
and 1918 A.D., under the Caliphates 
of the Umayyads, the Abbasids, and 
the Ottomans. 

Over the years, I’ve developed 
a great interest in the writing of 
moderate Arab / Muslim intellectu- 
als. My hope was that they would 
offer an alternative program that 
would allow the Muslim nations to 
co-exist peacefully with the global 


technological civilization that will 
dominate the 21* century. Now, in 
the aftermath of 9/11, I must admit 
that moderate Muslims have not 
done their job. 

Islam is a religion that encom- 
passes all areas of life. As a faith, it 
basically acknowledges God as cre- 
ator and sovereign over all, but de- 
nies the event of the Fall as de- 
scribed and explained in the Bible, 
the historicity of the crucifixion, as 
well as the necessity of redemption. 
In Islam, salvation takes place un- 
der purely revelatory auspices. The 
attainment of eternal bliss in the 
paradise of Allah depends on con- 
fessing the oneness of God and the 
apostleship of Muhammad, 
coupled with a life of obedience to 
the demands of the Shari’a Law. 

The majority of Muslims today 
live in the third world; most of them 
are historically conscious and quite 
aware of their great and glorious 
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past. Their faith in the rightness of 
their religion is unshaken. God has 
entrusted them with his final mes- 
sage to mankind. They have taken 
it to distant lands and managed to 
found great empires. They consider 
their present predicament as tran- 
sitory, an unfortunate phase which 
will eventually give way toa revival 
of their past glories. They expect the 
triumph of Islam all over the globe; 
that belief forms an integral part of 
their eschatology. 

Muslims come from a position 
of utter certainty about the rightness 
of their faith. They consider them- 
selves the custodians of God’s final 
and complete revelation. Thus, they 
have hardly any reason to consider 
seriously the claims of a previous 
and inferior faith. Further, an aver- 
age Muslim is convinced that he has 
nothing to gain by converting to 
Christianity. If he lives within a 
Muslim country, his conversion will 
inevitably lead to death. If he has 
immigrated to a Western land, he 
sees no specific benefits that would 
accrue from his adoption of the 
Christian faith. Western societies 
present him with a very confusing 
scene. Their mores are a threat to his 
family. Back in his homeland, soci- 
ety and the state cooperated with 
him in the faithful practice of his 
religion. Over here in the West, no 
such help is available. 

The freedom he sought in this 
new world of economic opportunity 
surrounds him at the same time 
with a devastating secularism. He 
does not understand separation be- 
tween religion and politics, or 
“church” and state. His culture is 
deeply religious and his religion has 
produced an assertive and self-con- 
sciously Islamic culture. Based on 
his experiences of living and work- 
ing in the West, he identifies Chris- 
tianity with Western culture. He re- 
gards it as decadent and hurtling 
toward disintegration. His personal 
faith and fervor are rekindled. In 
order to survive within a secular 
milieu, he must go on the offensive 
and engage in da’wanh, i.e., in Islamic 
missions. He calls on Westerners to 
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convert to Islam. This would in- 
volve both a religious and political 
change of mind on the part of his 
Western converts. 

When we think about Christian 
missions to Muslims in the 21* cen- 
tury, we must be fully aware that 
Muslims themselves are already 
engaged in a global effort to spread 
their faith. If we hope to share our 
faith with Muslims, we must keep 
in mind that they will be tremen- 
dously engaged in a counter offen- 
sive, endeavoring to convince Eu- 
ropeans and Americans that Islam 
can bring order to the chaotic moral 
and spiritual conditions of Western 
societies. 


Aerie to Islam, the world is 
divided into two camps: Darul Is- 
lam and Daru’l Harb, i.e., the house- 
hold of Islam and the household of 
war. Within Islamic countries, the 
Shari’a Law is supreme and is en- 
forced within society through the 
arm of the state. Until very recently, 
the vast majority of Muslims lived 
almost exclusively within Daru’l Is- 
lam. Now that many have migrated 
to the West, it is very difficult for 
them fully to practice the require- 
ments of their faith in an environ- 
ment where the state is neutral vis- 
a-vis religious matters. Radical 
Muslims, enjoying the freedoms of 
our Western pluralistic societies, are 
working hard to create conditions 
that would allow the followers of 
Islam to live as if they were still re- 
siding within an Islamic territory. 
Such a quest, however, can be real- 
ized only where the Shari’a Law is 
enforced by a theocratic state. 
Coming from a tradition that 
considers religion as involving all 
areas of life, and having witnessed 
the moral collapse of Western soci- 
eties, itis quite understandable that 
Muslims are ready and eager to of- 
fer their faith as a remedy to the de- 
plorable spiritual conditions within 
the host countries. Their boldness 
stems from their deep conviction 
that the West is rapidly entering the 
twilight of its civilization. Only Is- 
lam has the answer. As the theme 


of a Muslim convention held in Chi- 
cago in December, 1994, put it: Al- 
Islam li sa’adat al-bashariyya: “Islam 
is for the happiness of mankind.” 

Noted German theologian 
Wolfhart Pannenberg has com- 
mented: 

If Western freedom in fact means 
no more than individual license, 
others do well to try to defend their 
communities and spiritual values 
against the encroachment of 
Western secularism. Beyond the 
defensive mode, Islamic missions in 
Western societies express a strong 
sense of missionary vocation aimed 
at liberating Western nations from 
the materialism and immorality 
associated with secularism. These 
Muslims view Christians as having 
failed in the task of the moral 
transformation and reconstruction 
of society. Such criticism is a serious 
challenge to traditional Christianity 
and to Western culture. A culture 
devoid of spiritual and moral values 
is not equipped to meet that 
challenge, and is bound for 
disintegration and decay.”” 


This analysis of a leading Euro- 
pean theologian requires our seri- 
ous reflection. After all, we are not 
living in the days of William Carey 
or Samuel Zwemer. Their work was 
supported by a home front that ex- 
hibited a Christian culture. Before 
World War II, the average Muslim 
in the Middle East, for example, 
thought of Americans as being thor- 
oughly honest. He could trust them 
more than his fellow Muslims. 
Why? Because all the Americans he 
knew were either missionaries or 
educators who exhibited in their life 
the higher ethic of an authentic 
Christian faith! Quite often, early 
United States diplomats in the area 
were children or grandchildren of 
the pioneer missionaries. 

As mentioned earlier, even af- 
ter living a long time outside Darul 
Islam, the household of Islam, Mus- 
lims still carry with them their own 
habits of thought. They do not com- 
prehend the stark reality that West- 
ern culture has jettisoned its Chris- 
tian heritage. Thus, they confuse 
Christianity with Western culture 


and regard it as exhibiting an infe- 
rior ethic. Therefore, it becomes 
both their responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to engage in missions among 
Westerners. It is also a very telling 
matter that such activity is not 
rooted in an organized and official 
“sending” by a mission agency. The 
Islamic view of missions is rooted 
in the concept of da’wah, i.e., calling 
people to Islamize. It is a spontane- 
ous activity in which a person en- 
gages as a Muslim, as one who has 
submitted to God’s final revelation 
in the Qur’an. His solemn duty is 
to share his faith by all means, 
peaceful at times, or through holy 
war—jihad—at other times. 

Judith Miller, who was the 
Middle East correspondent for the 
New York Times for more than 20 
years, makes these solemn predic- 
tions: 


There is no shortage of Arab 
commentaries on the cause of the 
Muslim malaise. But as Bernard 
Lewis, the historian, has observed: 
the writings fall into two groups. 
While some analysts ask, “What did 
we do wrong?” others demand to 
know: “Who did this to us?” While 
the first question leads to debate 
about how to set things right, the 
second leads only to “delusions and 
fantasies and conspiracy theories” 
that intensify feelings of resentment, 
frustration, and victimization as 
well as “an endless, useless 
succession of bigots and tyrants and 
to a role in world history aptly 
symbolized by the suicide bomber.” 
Much of the self-critical analysis 
written by Arabs in Arab countries, 
alas, falls into the second category. 

How sad it would be if after so 
much suffering the Arabs embraced 
yet another ideology [reference here 
is to Islamic radicalism] that seems 
only likely to compound the 
obstacles to regaining the prosperity, 
dynamism, tolerance, and 
imagination that once characterized 
their civilization.? 


Given these concerns, how can 
we as Christians in the West re- 
spond to these new challenges? 
There are at least three areas we 
can engage in. 


Having witnessed the 
moral collapse of Western 
societies, Muslims are 
ready and eager to offer 
their faith as a remedy to 
the deplorable spiritual 
conditions within the 


host countries. 


Encourage Moderate Muslims 

The leaders of the Muslim states 
should realize that the end of colo- 
nialism has brought a new era of 
global history. No empire can be res- 
urrected from the past. Muslim 
states, as well as the nations of the 
West, must recognize that we all live 
in an age of interdependence. We 
need one another. We have global 
problems that require global solu- 
tions. 

We need to address the urgent 
needs of the Islamic world. They are 
the lack of water resources, weak 
agricultural output, desertification, 
population explosion (doubling at 
the rate of every 20 years), and the 
inadequacy of reliance on one ma- 
jor source of income such as oil. 


Encourage the Arab Christian 
Church 

Christians living in the free 
world ought to be very concerned 
about the status of Christians in the 
Muslim world. They must do their 
utmost to help these brothers and 
sisters who have almost been com- 
pletely forgotten. The concerns of 
Western Christians should not be 
limited to those subjects that are on 
the agenda of the secular news me- 
dia. 

“Members of the various East- 
ern Christian Churches of the 
Middle East need our prayers, and 
our moral support. Every time we 
confess our faith in the words of the 


Nicene Creed, we say: ‘We believe 
in one holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.’ This ‘oneness’ of the 
Church must be translated into 
genuine interest in the plight of Pal- 
estinian Christians in the West Bank 
and Gaza, as well as the Christians 
in southern Sudan.” 


Behave Christianly 

The credibility of Christians, at 
home within a pluralistic society, 
and overseas, depends on their dis- 
tancing themselves from the norms 
and the lifestyles of the secular so- 
cieties that surround them. Unless 
Christians lead lives concretely dif- 
ferent from the lifestyles of the secu- 
larized citizenry, no Muslim will 
consider seriously what Christian- 
ity has to offer. We have so much to 
learn from the history of the first 300 
years of the Christian era, when to 
be a Christian meant both a marked 
separation from the corrupt heathen 
environment and, at the same time, 
engaging it with the bold Christian 
word-and-life testimony: Jesus is 
Lord. 

As Raymond Lull, the first 
Western missionary to Islam, put it 
long ago: 

I see many knights going to the 
Holy Land and to other lands of the 
Infidel, seeking to acquire them by 
force of arms. But they never attain 
that. As for me, the only way of 
conquest is the old, old apostolic 
way, namely by love and prayer and 
the pouring out of tears and blood. 


Bassam M. Madany, a native of Lebanon, 
is Minister of Arabic Broadcasting, Emeri- 
tus, The Christian Reformed Church. He is 
the author of many books and articles, 
many of which can be accessed at 
www.levant.info. 


Notes 

1. Islamist is the new name for the radi- 
cal Muslims, a name current both in 
Arabic and in European languages. 

2. “Christianity and the West: Ambigu- 
ous Past, Uncertain Future,” First 
Things, December 1994. 

3. God Has Ninety Nine Names: Reporting 
from a Militant Middle East, Touchstone 
Books, 1997. 
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Prophecy, The Holy Land, 
and the Jewish People 


by Alex Awad 


Didn't God give Palestine to the Jews? If God did give the land to the Jews, why do Palestinians, 


Arabs, and Muslims want to fight God and his chosen people over the possession of the Holy Land? 


Many references in the Old Testa- 
ment state that God gave the Holy 
Land to Abraham and his descen- 
dants, including the ancient Jewish 
people. In Genesis 12:1-5 God prom- 
ised Abraham to give the land of 
Canaan to him and to his descen- 
dants. Similar promises were re- 
peated throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. The challenge for us today is 
to search for answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1.Are these promises uncondi- 
tional? 

2. Are these promises perpetual? 
Never-ending? 

3. Do Old Testament prophecies re- 
lating to the land in the old covenant 
continue to have significance and ful- 
fillment within the framework of the 
new covenant? 


I. Are these promises uncondi- 
tional? 

The Old Testament is full of evi- 
dence that these promises are con- 
ditional to the faithfulness and obe- 
dience of the people of Israel to God. 
Examine the following references: 

“And if you defile the land, it 
will vomit you out as it vomited out 
the nations that were before you” 
(Leviticus 18:28). 

“Keep all my decrees and laws 
and follow them, so that the land 
where I am bringing you to live may 
not vomit you out. You must not live 
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according to the customs of the na- 
tions I am going to drive out before 
you. Because they did all these 
things, I abhorred them. But I said 
to you, ‘You will possess their land; 
I will give it to you as an inherit- 
ance, a land flowing with milk and 
honey.’ I am the LORD your God, 
who has set you apart from the na- 
tions” (Leviticus 20:22-24). 

“When Abram was ninety-nine 
years old, the LORD appeared to 
him and said, ‘Iam God Almighty; 
walk before me and be blameless. I 
will confirm my covenant between 
me and you and will greatly in- 
crease your numbers’” (Genesis 
17:1). 

Those and many other refer- 
ences clearly show that ancient 
Israel’s possession of the land was 
conditional upon Israel’s obedience 
to God. When Israel failed to obey 
God, the people were driven out of 
the land. The Babylonian exile and 
the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
A.D. and consequent expulsion of 
the Jewish people are two examples 
of removal from the land due to 
ancient Israel’s rebellion against 
God. 

Today, 80 percent of the Jews in 
Israel and around the world are ei- 
ther secular or non-religious tradi- 
tionalists. Only 20 percent of the 
Jewish population consider them- 
selves religious. Many leading Zi- 


onists who were among the vision- 
aries and founders of the state of 
Israel were atheists. 

Modern Israel is not a nation 
under God and does not claim to be 
so. The trail of violence and injus- 
tice in the history of Israel in the last 
50 years is the clearest evidence that 
current Israel is not the Israel of the 
Bible or the Israel of the covenant. 
God’s promises to ancient Israel 
were conditional upon Israel’s obe- 
dience. 

For evangelicals in particular it 
should be a concern that Israel to- 
day continues to reject its Messiah, 
bans missionary activities, and pros- 
ecutes and persecutes those who 
attempt to share the good news of 
Jesus Christ. To idealize the reli- 
gious significance of modern Israel 
is to close our eyes to the spiritual, 
religious, and moral realities of the 
modern Jewish state. 


II. Are these promises perpetual? 
Are they never-ending? 

In the past, God promised an- 
cient Israel the land, and God gave 
them the land. The promises were 
kept. 

Some Christians read in the Old 
Testament of promises and prophe- 
cies that were given four or five 
thousand years ago and they strive 
to seek modern fulfillment to those 
prophecies that have already been 


fulfilled. Some of these prophecies 
were given to the Jews when they 
were exiled in Babylon. Their mes- 
sage was to give hope to the exiles 
and prepare them to be restored to 
the land. These prophecies do not 
address the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
the current situation in the Middle 
East. 

It is regrettable that these verses 
are taken out of context to address 
the current situation. Such manipu- 
lation of the word of God is unfair 
to the Biblical record and very 
harmful to all Palestinians but es- 
pecially to the Palestinian Christian 
community. 

How long will the Bible be used 
as a manual to promote and enforce 
military occupation? 

How often will the Palestinians 
be subjected to the cruelties and bru- 
talities of military conquests sanc- 
tioned by theories of divine involve- 
ment? 


III. Do Old Testament prophecies 
relating to the land of the old cov- 
enant continue to have signifi- 
cance within the framework of the 
new covenant? 

To respond to this question we 
must understand the similarities 
and differences of the two cov- 
enants. Biblical scholars have writ- 
ten volumes on this theme but to 
briefly address this question, I’ll 
point out five major elements in the 
two covenants: the priesthood, the 
sacrifice, the temple, the nation, and 
the land. 


The Priesthood 

God instituted the Old Testa- 
ment priesthood. Aaron, Moses’ 
brother, became the first high priest. 
The Pentateuch gave detailed in- 
structions for the institution of the 
priesthood. The writers of the New 
Testament, however, described a 
new type of priesthood, the priest- 
hood of all believers. Peter in his 
first epistle addressed new converts 
(Jews and Gentiles) when he wrote: 

“But you are a chosen people, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
people belonging to God, that you 


may declare the praises of him who 
called you out of darkness into his 
wonderful light. Once you were not 
a people, but now you are the 
people of God; once you had not 
received mercy, but now you have 
received mercy” (1 Peter 2:9-10). 

The writer of the book of Rev- 
elation emphasized the same theme 
when he wrote: 

“To him who loves us and has 
freed us from our sins by his blood, 
and has made us to be a kingdom 
and priests to serve his God and 
Father, to him be glory and power 
forever and ever! Amen” (Revela- 
tion1:5-6). 

The priesthood in the old cov- 
enant was limited to one of Israel’s 
tribes. In the new covenant we see 
that all who believe are members of 
a royal priesthood. In comparing 
the priesthood of the old with the 
new covenant, the writer of the 
book of Hebrews explained that the 
old priesthood must diminish to 
make way for anew and permanent 
one: 

“But because Jesus lives forever, 
he has a permanent priesthood. 
Therefore he is able to save com- 
pletely those who come to God 


through him, because he always 
lives to intercede for them” (He- 
brews 7:24-25). 

“By calling this covenent new, 
he has made the first one obsolete; 
and what is obsolete and aging will 
soon disappear” (Hebrews 8:13). 

Thus the priesthood of the Old 
Testament expired to make way for 
a new priesthood. 


The Sacrifice 

In the old covenant, animal sac- 
rifices were an essential part of wor- 
ship but in the new covenant Jesus 
became the eternal sacrifice to atone 
for all sins. 

“Day after day every priest 
stands and performs his religious 
duties; again and again he offers the 
same sacrifices, which can never 
take away sins. But when this priest 
[Jesus] had offered for all time one 
sacrifice for sins, he sat down at the 
right hand of God” (Hebrews 10:11- 
12). 

“The blood of goats and bulls 
and the ashes of a heifer sprinkled 
on those who are ceremonially un- 
clean sanctify them so that they are 
outwardly clean. How much more, 
then, will the blood of Christ, who 
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through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself unblemished to God, 
cleanse our consciences from acts 
that lead to death, so that we may 
serve the living God!” (Hebrews 
9:13-14). 

These verses and many like 
them reflect a dramatic change in 
the concept of sacrifice between the 
two covenants. Where the sacrifices 
in the old covenant demanded an 
animal, the new covenant writers 
present Jesus as the ultimate sacri- 
fice to atone for all sins and for all 
people and for all times. Thus the 
sacrificial order of the Old Testa- 
ment expired to make way for anew 
sacrificial order. 


The Temple 

Not only did the new covenant 
abolish the need of animal sacrifices 
and cancel the Levitical priesthood, 
it also abolished the need for a cen- 
tral temple. Instead of the temple in 
Jerusalem, the church of Jesus 
Christ, the redeemed from all na- 
tions, became the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Notice how Jesus responded to 
his disciples’ amazement at the 
grandeur of the temple in Jerusa- 
lem: 

“Some of his disciples were re- 
marking about how the temple was 
adorned with beautiful stones and 
with gifts dedicated to God. But 
Jesus said, ‘As for what you see 
here, the time will come when not 
one stone will be left on another; 
every one of them will be thrown 
down’” (Luke 21:5-6). 

Paul said this about the temple: 

“Don’t you know that you 
yourselves are God’s temple and 
that God’s Spirit lives in you? If any- 
one destroys God’s temple, God 
will destroy him; for God’s temple 
is sacred, and you are that temple” 
(1 Corinthians 3:16-17). 

“Do you not know that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
who is in you, whom you have re- 
ceived from God? You are not your 
own; you were bought at a price. 
Therefore honor God with your 
body” (1 Corinthians 6:19-20). 
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“What agreement is there be- 
tween the temple of God and idols? 
For we are the temple of the living 
God. As God has said: ‘I will live 
with them and walk among them, 
and I will be their God, and they will 
be my people” (2 Corinthians 6:16). 

Those verses have two mes- 
sages: first, that God’s grace on the 
temple in Jerusalem had expired, 
and the temple was condemned to 
destruction. That temple had to be 
destroyed in order for anew temple 
to be established. The second 
temple, the new one, is now made 
up of the body of Jesus Christ, the 
church. 


The Nation 

According to the old covenant, 
God chose a family: Abraham and 
his descendants. From that family, 
God created nations and from those 
nations God chose one to be a light 
to all the other nations. That nation, 
Israel, from which came the proph- 
ets and the law, became known as 
God’s chosen people. 

With the death of Jesus Christ 
on the cross and the ushering in of 
the new covenant, the gates of 
God’s grace were open to the entire 
human race. Jews and Gentiles now 
can have equal access to all the 
privileges and responsibilities of 
being the people of God. 

Who are God's people accord- 
ing to the new covenant? The fol- 
lowing verses give the answer: 

“For he himself is our peace, 
who has made the two one and has 
destroyed the barrier, the dividing 
wall of hostility, by abolishing in his 
flesh the law with its command- 
ments and regulations. His purpose 
was to create in himself one new 
man out of the two, thus making 
peace, and in this one body to rec- 
oncile both of them to God through 
the cross, by which he put to death 
their hostility. 

“He came and preached peace 
to you who were far away and 
peace to those who were near. For 
through him we both have access to 
the Father by one Spirit. Conse- 
quently, you aré no longer foreign- 


ers and aliens, but fellow citizens 
with God’s people and members of 
God’s household, built on the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, 
with Christ Jesus himself as the chief 
cornerstone. 

“In him the whole building is 
joined together and rises to become 
a holy temple in the Lord. And in 
him you too are being built together 
to become a dwelling in which God 
lives by his Spirit” (Ephesians 2:14- 
Dy 

In the above text the apostle 
Paul was writing to Gentiles in . 
Ephesus and was explaining to 
them their new place in Christ in 
accordance with the new covenant. 
Believing Gentiles and believing 
Jews make up one body, the body 
of Christ. 

Paul repeated this theme when 
he addressed Gentiles in the city of 
Colossae: 

“Therefore, as God’s chosen 
people, holy and dearly loved, 
clothe yourselves with compassion, 
kindness, humility, gentleness and 
patience” (Colossians 3:12). 

Peter addressed Jews and Gen- 
tiles scattered throughout the Ro- 
man Empire when he wrote: 

“But you are a chosen people, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
people belonging to God, that you 
may declare the praises of him who 
called you out of darkness into his 
wonderful light. Once you were not 
a people, but now you are the 
people of God; once you had not 
received mercy, but now you have 
received mercy” (1 Peter 2:9-10). 

It is obvious from those verses 
that the concept of nationhood was 
modified in the new covenant. 
Whereas in the old covenant God’s 
people were the Jewish nation, in 
the new covenant all who received 
the grace of God through Jesus 
Christ became the people of God. 

John wrote: 

“He came to that which was his 
own, but his own did not receive 
him. Yet to all who received him, to 
those who believed in his name, he 
gave the right to become children 
of God, children born not of natu- 


ral descent, nor of human decision 
or a husband’s will, but born of 
God” (John1:11-13). 

Thus Israel's privilege as a cho- 
sen nation of God was annulled in 
order to encompass all believers in 
Christ, whether Jews or Gentiles. 


The Land 

Just as the old covenant con- 
cepts of priesthood, sacrifice, 
temple, and nationhood were ex- 
pired and modified in the new cov- 
enant, so also was that of the land. 
In the old covenant the land was 
important to house God’s chosen 
people and to provide a place for a 
central temple where the priesthood 
could function. But since the basic 
features of the covenant had 
changed, there was no more need 
for a specific land territory to house 
the new covenant. 

For this reason the concept of 
the Promised Land was modified in 
the new covenant to become the 
kingdom of God. When contempo- 
raries of Jesus asked him about the 
place of that kingdom, he re- 
sponded by saying, “the kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

By placing the kingdom in the 
hearts of the faithful, Jesus global- 
ized the concept of the kingdom of 
God. A kingdom that is present 
throughout the world need not be 
limited to a specific land territory: 

“Once, having been asked by 
the Pharisees when the kingdom of 
God would come, Jesus replied, 
‘The kingdom of God does not come 
with your careful observation, nor 
will people say, Here it is, or There 
it is, because the kingdom of God is 
within you’” (Luke 17:20-21). 

The Samaritan woman who met 
with Jesus at the well also had diffi- 
culties with the concept of “sacred” 
territory. When she discovered that 
Jesus was the Messiah, she imme- 
diately asked him a question that 
had puzzled Jews and Samaritans 
for years: “Which is the right place? 
Which real estate does God favor?” 

“Sir,” the woman said, ‘I can see 
that you are a prophet. Our fathers 
worshiped on this mountain, but 


With the death of Jesus 
Christ on the cross and 
the ushering in of the 
new covenant, the gates 
of God's grace were open 
to the entire human race. 
Jews and Gentiles now 
can have equal access to 
all the privileges and 

responsibilities of being 


the people of God. 


you Jews claim that the place where 
we must worship is in Jerusalem’” 
(John 4:19-20). 

The response of Jesus to this 
question is important to all who 
continue to be confused about the 
issue of the land. First, Jesus did not 
tell her that Jerusalem (where Jews 
worshiped) or Gerizim (where Sa- 
maritans worshiped) was the right 
place of worship. Second, Jesus di- 
rected her attention to a new era in 
God's dealing with humanity: “Yet 
a time is coming and has now 
come.” Jesus was referring to the 
time when God was not more con- 
cerned about land, territory, or a 
centralized place of worship but 
rather about the spiritual attitude of 
the worshiper. 

To emphasize the land is to live 
in the old covenant. God’s Holy 
Land is the human heart. As we start 
reading the Gospels, we see no sig- 
nificance given to the land but to the 


kingdom of God: 

“Jesus declared, ‘Believe me, 
woman, a time is coming when you 
will worship the Father neither on 
this mountain nor in Jerusalem. You 
Samaritans worship what you do 
not know; we worship what we do 
know, for salvation is from the Jews. 
Yet a time is coming and has now 
come when the true worshipers will 
worship the Father in spirit and 
truth, for they are the kind of wor- 
shipers the Father seeks’” (John 
4:21-23). 

Another de-emphasis of Jesus 
on the issue of the land is seen in 
the dialogue that took place be- 
tween Jesus and his disciples just 
before the ascension of Christ: 

“So when they met together, 
they asked him, ‘Lord, are you at 
this time going to restore the king- 
dom of Israel?’ He said to them: ‘It 
is not for you to know the times or 
dates the Father has set by his own 
authority. But you will receive 
power when the Holy Spirit comes 
on you; and you will be my wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and to the ends of the 
earth’” (Acts 1:6-8). 


What does all of the above have to 
do with the current Arab-Israeli 
conflict? 

The Arab-Israeli conflict is 
mainly a conflict over land posses- 
sion. Christians who continue to 
confuse the concept of territory in 
the old and the new covenants be- 
lieve that, even under the new cov- 
enant, the land is significant and the 
land belongs solely to the Jewish 
people. We have seen, however, that 
in the new covenant even the con- 
cept of a promised land gives way 
to the new concept of the kingdom 
of God, which resides in every 
believer’s heart. Hf 


Alex Awad, a Palestinian Christian, was 
born and raised in Jerusalem. He has served 
as Dean of Students and faculty member at 
Bethlehem Bible College in Bethlehem. This 
article is taken from his book, Through the 
Eyes of the Victims. 
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Fearlsa 


Bad Counselor 


Reflections on 


Bombs in Paradise 


Bernard Adeney-Risakotta 


Some of our friends worried about 
us after seeing news of the terrorist 
bombings in Bali. We live in the 
beautiful city of Yogyakarta, on the 
island of Java, Indonesia, a long way 
from Kuta Beach, Bali. Senses of dis- 
tance are often distorted for faraway 
foreign places. My Indonesian 
mother-in-law also worried when 
she heard about a hurricane in 
Florida while we were visiting Cali- 
fornia. Distortions of geography 
aside, a terrorist bomb in a 
McDonald’s restaurant in Makassar, 
Sulawesi, is more worrying than a 
traffic accident down the street with 
a similar number of casualties. 
We’ve been to Kuta in Bali, but 
it was years ago. Usually we avoid 
it, as the worst tourist trap in Indo- 
nesia. Bali is beautiful. But Kuta is 
an ugly place, dominated by chain 
restaurants, hotels, shops, and bars. 
The isle of Bali is a jewel, a unique 
and precious treasure of human 
civilization and natural beauty. 
Even romantic tourist brochures 
can’t do justice to the miracle of 
Bali’s gracious and creative culture. 
But Kuta was its garbage pit, full of 
drunken foreigners and the worst 
excesses of global capitalism. If it 
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weren't such a horrendous reality, 
I'd be tempted to make a bad joke 
that it’s about time somebody 
bombed the place. 

“Oh, the horror, the horror!” 
Images of hundreds of body parts 
scattered throughout smoldering 
wreckage and horribly wounded 
survivors filled the television 
screens in Indonesia. The Bali 
bombings exploded in the hearts of 
most Indonesians. As many as 40 
percent of the dead and wounded 
were Indonesians, but their fate was 
hardly noted. It was the young, 
white, innocent, Western victims 
whose horrible deaths seared the In- 
donesian conscience. Weeks later, 
total strangers still approached me 
to express their shame and anguish 
over the bombings. If September 11, 
2001, seemed like some fantastic 
Hollywood movie, October 12, 
2002, was here and now for Indone- 
sians. It was about us. How could 
we let such senseless brutality hap- 
pen to guests in our vaunted Bali 
paradise? How could we have done 
such a thing? 

In the flash of a car bomb, the 
absurd assertion that there were no 
terrorists in Indonesia was blown to 


bits and the hunt for terrorists be- 


gan in earnest. Militant Islamic 
groups ran for cover and the 
“Laskar Jihad,” with its thousands 
of holy warriors, disbanded itself. 
At the same time, rumors began to 
fly with various theories about who 
was behind the bombings. 

When I first heard the specula- 
tion that the CIA planted the bombs 
to discredit Islam and neutralize op- 
position to the threatened war 
against Iraq, I thought it was too ab- 
surd to be taken seriously. To my 
chagrin, the rumor grew into almost 
a conviction in the minds of many 
Muslims, including some respected 
and tolerant leaders who hate ter- 
rorism as much as I do. How could 
Indonesians think such a thing? 

How can Americans think that 
attacking Iraq will reduce terror- 
ism? How can Muslim radicals be- 
lieve that Jews planned the Septem- 
ber 11 attack? How can George Bush 
believe that Iraq, Iran, and North 
Korea are the “axis of evil” in the 
world? How can Iranian mullahs 
think of America as “the Great Sa- 
tan”? Why do Westerners think that 
terrorism is the greatest threat we 
face? Why do many Muslims feel 


that America wants to destroy their 
religion and way of life Why do we 
think that we are the good guys and 
that they are the evil enemy? 

I wish I knew. In-group vs. out- 
group dynamics are universal. We 
always identify with a group that 
we call we in comparison with they. 
It’s part of having an identity. But 
untold suffering results when we 
forget that evil is as much in us as it 
is in them. 

Many Americans see Islam as 
the source of fanaticism, repression, 
and terror, while the West is viewed 
as the home of freedom, democracy, 
and justice. In contrast, many Mus- 
lims view the West as the source of 
colonialism, racism, and immoral- 
ity while Islam is viewed as the 
fount of equality, justice, and godly 
civilization. If we are the good guys 
and they are the bad guys, then the 
humanity of the other is effaced. 
Thousands of civilians in Iraq, or 
hundreds of tourists in Bali, may be 
slaughtered in our attempt to “root 
out the evil.” 

For my wife Farsijana and me, 
our we includes the Indonesian 
people. Of course it includes the 
millions of Indonesian Christians, 
but it also includes our Muslim sis- 
ters and brothers, including our 
radical Muslim neighbors who 
adopt Middle Eastern dress and be- 
lieve that Western decadence and 
worldwide capitalism threaten their 
faith. 

If the United States carries out 
a unilateral attack on Iraq, millions 
of Muslims in Indonesia will see it 
as evidence that supports their 
worst fears about American aggres- 
sion against Islam. Radical Islam, 
which remains a small minority in 
this vast country, will be strength- 
ened, and many more Indonesians 
will identify the “Christian” West as 
their evil enemy. An attack on Iraq 
may also precipitate an attack on the 
church in Indonesia. 

The Bali bombing provoked 
great fear in Indonesia, both among 
Indonesians and Westerners. Mil- 
lions of people may sink into pov- 
erty because of the economic impact 


on tourism and investments. For- 
eigners left in droves as Western em- 
bassies evacuated most of their per- 
sonnel and warned against travel in 
Indonesia. The gap between us and 
them grows wider. But for Farsijana 
and me, the gap does not exist. We 
are part of them, and they are part 
of us. 

Recently I was invited to dress 
in traditional Javanese clothes and 
greet the guests at the wedding re- 
ception of Farsijana’s brother. As I 
shook hands or touched fingertips 
with hundreds of smiling Muslim 
friends, I wondered how anyone 
could think of them as enemies. 
Every day, Muslim young people 


If we are the good 
guys and they are the 
bad guys, then the hu- 
manity of the other is 


effaced. 


from all spectrums of belief and 
politics play ping-pong in our 
house. They would find difficulty in 
construing us as enemies. Those 
whose dress marks them off as 
“Radical Muslim” used to view us 
with suspicion and distaste, because 
of my white skin. But now they 
smile and call out greetings when 
we pass their homes. 

Recently I attended patriotic cel- 
ebrations in our village that in- 
cluded punk rock bands formed by 
local Muslim youth. As I sat with 
other village “elders,” I shared their 
bemusement as we endured the 
wall of screaming noise that as- 
saulted our senses. One group, 
named Counterattack Band, outdid 
all the others in passionate alien- 
ation. The singer screamed most of 
the time, but occasionally switched 
to an eerily calm voice that ques- 
tioned the meaning of patriotism 


and conventional education in the 
face of a future that held no hope. 
That night the civilizational conflict 
was not between religions, but be- 
tween generations. 

The CIA rumors have dwindled 
during the past months, as more 
and more terrorists have been 
caught. A friend who used to defend 
the “CIA terrorist theory” recently 
sent us a Christmas card and pri- 
vately expressed her profound dis- 
illusionment with how her religion 
was used to justify brutality. 

During the Idul Fitri celebrations 
in December, at the end of the 
month of fasting, we followed the 
Indonesian Muslim tradition of go- 
ing from house to house, visiting 
our relatives and neighbors. In each 
house we sat and ate Idul Fitri cook- 
ies (suspiciously like Christmas 
cookies, and just as rich), while we 
opened our hearts to one another. 
In each house we asked forgiveness 
for both our external obvious sins 
and our internal, hidden faults 
(Mohon maaf lahir dan batin). It took 
several days to complete the visits, 
but it is a very fine tradition, one 
consistent with all of our faiths. 

According to my faith, Jesus was 
a brilliant light, opening up dark 
places and dispelling fear. Jesus 
reached across the divisions of gen- 
eration, class, gender, religion, and 
politics, giving hope that the grace 
of God could heal our diseases and 
make us all into sisters and broth- 
ers. 

We are trying to live in that light, 
here in Indonesia. If anything, the 
light seems brighter here, than in the 
West. When we live in the light, 
there is no fear. “The true light, 
which enlightens everyone” also 
shines out in the lives of our Mus- 
lim neighbors (John 1:9). 

“Fear is a bad counselor” (Hans 
Burke-Fillenz). Let us pray that fear 
will not rule, either in Indonesia or 
in the West. 


Bernard Adeney is the author of Strange 
Virtues: Ethics in a Multicultural World. 
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Jubal 


The Coptic Art 
of Guirguis George 


(paintings, mosaics, glass 

works, and murals) are treats 
for the religious and secular eye as 
well as a spiritual reunification of 
past and present. Drawn from the 
wellspring that inspired the earliest 
Christian iconography (2nd to 5th 
century A. D.), itself a confluence of 
Egyptian, Hellenic (Greek), and 
Coptic (Egyptian) Christian imag- 
ery, it also suggests what is most 
primal and transcendent in modern 
Western art. 

Coptic iconography has a poetic 
primitivism that is less idiomatic 
than the more relaxed and elaborate 
Roman and Eastern forms. This is a 


TP he works of Guirguis George 
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Christ in Coptic imagery does not show suffering; 
that would be too human. We are not to behold a 


man but to imagine God. 


product of history, but also of the 
church’s insistence on the pure 
spiritual aspect of the incarnation of 
Jesus. The Coptic church saw Jesus 
Christ, human and divine, as en- 
dowed with a perfection that can be 
only an aspiration in mortal man. 
The Coptic church’s vision was 
challenged at the Council of 
Chalcedon (451). There was a split 
and henceforth the church would 
identify itself as non-Chalcedonian. 
The Coptic church would always be 


faithful to its vision of Christ as an 
ultimately indivisible entity. 

The emphasis on Christ’s divin- 
ity, acompliment to the then current 
philosophic argument that the soul 
was a precedent to the body, and on 
the visual and poetic culture that 
stems from it, is what most distin- 
guishes Copts from their Roman 
and Eastern brethren. 

The immediacy, the “present- 
ness,” of this Neo-Coptic art is fur- 
ther explained by a more recent phe- 


nomenon, the slow but steady 
emergence of the Coptic com- 
munity and its artists from 12 
centuries of imposed isolation 
from the larger world. Neo- 
Coptic artists are now confront- 
ing ina dynamic way the culture 
and art that prevail in the West. 
Restraint is not constraint; there 
is adevelopmental aspect to this 
ancient form. Although the icons 
show restraint, even rigidity, art- 
ists have some freedom within 
the form to infuse it with their 
own individuality. 

Now centered in Cairo, the 
Coptic culture was born in the 
once intellectually, culturally, 
and theologically vital Hellenic 
city of Alexandria. That Mediter- 
ranean harbor thrived from its 
founding in 332 B.C. until 643 A.D. 
It was then that the great ancient city 
fell from the heights of Western and 
Near-Eastern culture into a hidden 
crevice of the Islamic world. A Tall 
amphora became a cracked urn. 

For centuries, amid the parox- 
ysms of the Greek and Roman 
worlds, even with the rise of 
Constantinople, Alexandria with its 
boisterous clerics, theologians, and 
teachers was at the pinnacle of the 
emerging Christian world. It was 
here amid currents of pagan phi- 
losophy, Arianism, Neo-Platonism, 
Gnosticism, Mithraism, Judaism, 
and the enduring presence of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman pantheons 
that Christianity first thrived. 

Christians themselves were an 
integral part of the intellectual mix. 
As Synesius reported after a disap- 
pointing trip to Athens, “it is in 
Egypt now that Philosophy flour- 
ishes.” It was a ripe field for evan- 
gelism. 

Here, in Alexandria, the see of 
St. Mark, the Athenian Clement 
taught Christianity in a way attrac- 
tive to the Hellenized mind. Here, 
Origen battled Celsus over doctrine 
and the Hermitic movement was 
born. Here, St. Cyril battled against 
the revitalized Hellenistic paganism 
of the brilliant, beautiful, ill-fated 
Hypatia and stood victorious 


against Nestorius over the soul of 
the church. His victory was not to- 
tal but vital and enduring. Here, 
Synesius of Cyrene, a student of 
Hypatia, became the embodiment 
of the transition from philosophic 
paganism to Christianity, so em- 
blematic of the Alexandrine experi- 
ence. Synesius, an intellectual, 
would write some of the most en- 
during and beautiful hymns to 
Christ. 

As Charles Peguy wrote, “His- 
tory does not go where one would 
wish. History goes where it wishes.” 
Overwhelmed by Islam, Alexan- 
dria, largely because of its lively and 
eclectic atmosphere, was chastened 
and then ignored for centuries. The 
influence of Alexandria’s Christians 
on the universal church subsided 
and eventually became vestigial. All 
eyes then turned to Rome and 
Constantinople. 

Islam, like Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, was an alternative to the 
paganism of the West and Near 
East, but in its zeal made no distinc- 
tion between pagan representations, 
the foci of devotion and ritual, and 
spiritual imagery. This led some 
Moslems periodically to destroy 
Coptic works of art. Such purity is 
at best unfriendly to other beliefs 
and the representations of those be- 
liefs. 


-UDPROC __ 
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The survival of the Coptic 
church and its visual culture is a 
marvel of history and a testament 
to faith. The Copts became a minor- 
ity, but despite recurring cycles of 
toleration and persecution they sur- 
vived and are with us today. 

It is likely that the extreme de- 
votion that comes of separation kept 
the church in place, respectful of the 
ancient Egyptian and Hellenic ele- 
ments of its art and other ties to its 
history. To a certain extent, time 
stood still. The works represented 
here are apparitions ancient and 
contemporary. Alexandria, the Nile, 
the hills of Judea, Akademos, and 
the Tiber—they are all here for the 
discerning eye. 

We notice in Coptic figures of 
Christ and the saints a restrained, 
even rigid, mien. This is clearly an 
emulation of depictions of pharaohs 
and their queens who are portrayed 
in a way that suggests they are un- 
comfortably corseted. Interestingly, 
as Egyptian monarchs are portrayed 
with Mona Lisa-like grins even in 
death, the face of Christ in Coptic 
imagery, though more stoic, does 
not show suffering; that would be 
too human. We are not to behold a 
man but to imagine God. 

In other Coptic figures the arms 
are held down stiffly along the 
sides. This stance is common in 
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Egyptian figures as well as in many 
archaic Greek statues. Here then is 
both an Egyptian and Greek influ- 
ence. We are continually reminded 
of the diffusion of culture in the an- 
cient world. 

It’s important to note that the 
prolonged isolation of the Coptic 
church and thus its more immedi- 
ate connection to the distant past, 
as well as the necessary restraint 
implicit in the view of Jesus as hu- 
man and divine, keep alive not only 
the Christian past, but the spirit of 
ancient Egypt and to a lesser extent 
Hellenic culture. 

Such is the truth behind this 
most archaic Christian iconography. 
What we have described as poetic 
primitivism in art is reinforced by 
history and faith. 

We return then to Neo-Coptic 
Art and specifically to the art of 
Guirguis George. The austere 
Coptic iconography reaches out to 
us without complex mannerism and 
so reaches directly and tenderly into 
our souls. Little annotation is nec- 
essary. We understand and feel im- 
mediately. When rarefied, as it is by 
George, the experience becomes 
more sublime. 

There is much difference, but 

we find in some of these pieces a 
spirit suggestive of Marc Chagall or 
even Wassily Kandinsky. This art 
transcends dogma and does so 
without effort. It might be useful at 
this point to recall the words of 
Kandinsky: 

To paint is to detonate a shock of 
different worlds ... In terms of 
technique, each work comes into 
existence as the Cosmos did, by 
means of catastrophes that, 
beginning with the chaotic cries of 
the instruments, finish in the 
sympathy we call the music of the 
spheres.@ 


Guirguis George is an artist who special- 
izes in Neo-Coptic Art. He was trained at 
the Institute of Coptic Studies, Cairo, Egypt. 
Principally a painter and iconographer, he 
has also done murals and has been involved 
in major restorations of on-site religious 
works. For more information, check 
copticartstudio.com 
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The 25" Hour: 


Looking at Life after 9/11 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


When we’re first introduced to 
Monty Brogan, he’s just found a 
badly injured dog abandoned on the 
street. Its owners have ill-used the 
dog and made it mean. But there’s 
something in the dog’s spirit, its will 
to live, that speaks to Monty, and 
reminds him of himself. And so he 
manages to get it into his trunk and 
to a vet. 

In fact, Monty is a drug dealer 
and might have use for such an 
edgy watch-dog. But, despite 
Monty’s profession, this connection 
with the dog immediately wins our 
sympathy as does Monty’s gentle, 
intelligent, demeanor. He’s made 
some bad choices, but we wish him 
well. 

The scene with the dog was one 
of many flashbacks. But the movie’s 
“real-time” is the last day of 
Monty’s life, or life as he has known 
it. He’s been busted and is going to 
be sent away for seven years. He 
spends most of his last day of free- 
dom saying goodbye. He has din- 
ner with his dad. He spends time 
with his girlfriend, Naturelle, and 
his two closest friends. But the na- 
ture of his business undermines his 
private life. One of his “business” 


associates suggests that Naturelle, 
whom Monty loves, betrayed him. 
Monty denies it, but the allegation 
and suspicion eat away at him. 
Monty’s father, who owns a sports 
bar in Brooklyn, says all this is hap- 
pening because of his failures as a 
parent. 

The director, Spike Lee, set the 
movie in New York City and com- 
ments on life in the city. In a bril- 
liant scene, Monty looks at himself 
in the mirror and goes into a jive- 
tirade against all kinds of NYC eth- 
nic groups— and after he curses ev- 
eryone else, he curses himself. 

The 25" Hour is the first movie 
I’ve seen that consciously references 
9/11. The opening shots are of a few 
pieces of metal machinery and it’s 
not clear what we're looking at. 
Then, as the camera pulls back, we 
see that they’ re the two searchlights: 
shining columns in the sky where 
the twin towers had stood. 

One of Monty’s best friends, 
Frank, is a Wall Street trader. He 
lives in an elegant, minimalist apart- 
ment with picture window over- 
looking the gaping hole of rubble 
that used to be the trade center. 
When another friend, Jacob, stares 


at the view in horror, and asks, 
“Are you going to move?” Frank 
answers, “Not with what I paid 
for this.” It’s an amazing state- 
ment—the apocalyptic cataclysm 
hasn't shifted Frank’s values in the 
least. 

But Frank does condemn 
Monty’s lifestyle as wrong and now 
feels that he should have inter- 
vened. There are reminders in the 
film that, despite his charm, 
Monty’s substantial income has 
come at great cost to others. We see 
an addict, desperate and dishev- 
eled, come up and beg Monty for 
drugs. And, on this, his last day of 
freedom, Monty tells him to shove 
off. Later, in a flashback to the day 
that Monty met Naturelle, he sells 
dope to the same guy, barely rec- 
ognizable, because he looks like a 
normal, successful New Yorker, 
very different from the wreck he be- 
comes. 

When his friends talk about 
Monty’s fate, Frank says that Monty 


has three choices. He can 1) Do his 
time, suffer the indignities, and never 
be the same person again; 2) He can 
run (or try to); 3) He can kill himself. 
This third possibility keeps Monty’s 
friends on edge at his small going- 
away bash at a drug-lord-owned 
nightclub. 

Early the next morning, Monty 
wants to take a bus to prison, but his 
father insists on driving him. As they 
drive down the streets of New York, 
Monty sees all the kinds of people 
he railed against earlier. Now, 
though, he views them with affec- 
tion; something inside him is chang- 
ing. 
Then, as they drive out of the city, 
his father starts describing another 
scenario for Monty, one where he 
takes the car and heads west. As 
Monty’s father relates his thoughts 
we watch the images on the screen 
of the fantasy. “Drive west through 
the desert; you might find God,” his 
father says. As we see Monty driv- 
ing through the wide open desert, 


there are “Jesus Saves” signs along 
the highway. 

Monty argues with his dad: 
“You'd lose your bar, I’d never see 
you again.” His dad says: “I be- 
lieve in God’s kingdom. I believe 
I'll be with you again, and your 
mother. But not in this lifetime.” 

His father’s voice-over is a call 
to new possibilities, to turn things 
around and do things right. We 
don’t know what choice Monty 
makes, but despite his sins, we 
want him to make that choice for a 
new life. After the grim inevitabil- 
ity of the previous 24 hours, this 
“25 hour” possibility is welcome. 
The sense of hope seems like a re- 
sponse to the film’s opening where 
floodlights at the 9/11 ruins search 
the sky, seeming to ask the heav- 
ens if there is any answer. 


Sharon Gallagher is the editor of Radix, 
associate director of New College Berkeley, 
and author of Finding Faith: Life-chang- 
ing Encounters with Christ. 
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LOU REED 


The Raven 
(Sire / Reprise Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Lou Reed is saved by his guardian 
angel. At least that’s how his cur- 
rent avant-rock project, The Raven, 
concludes. 

The album, the equivalent of an 
R-rated film for vulgarity, is a two- 
CD collection of music and spoken 
word inspired by the bleak world 
view of Edgar Allan Poe. Reed chan- 
nels the poet / short story writer and 
expands upon his descent into the 
throes of human depravity. 

Reed’s chilling yet at times 
comic ride lasts two and a quarter 
hours and features liberal, contem- 
porary adaptations of Poe’s works 
including “The Cask of Amontil- 
lado,” “The Tell-Tale Heart,” “The 
Pit and the Pendulum” and, of 
course, “The Raven.” But unlike the 
macabre Poe, who in his personal 
life succumbed to a depression ex- 
acerbated by addiction to alcohol 
and drugs, Reed emerges from the 
melancholy of the murky depths to 
a hopeful vision on the end-song 
“Guardian Angel,” a quietly sung 
melody with a hint of autobiogra- 
phy. There are panic and anxiety in 
the protagonist’s head, but “the 
guardian angel takes care.” Reed 
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sings, “If my instincts proved me 
wrong, the angel set me right.” 

In a recent conversation in his 
SoHo offices, Reed talked about The 
Raven, especially in regard to the 
dark side of the human spirit being 
compelled toward transgression. 
Reed argues that the 19th-century 
wordsmith, with his haunting and 
terror-stricken tales, is “peculiarly 
more attuned to our new century’s 
heartbeat than he ever was to his 
own. Obsessions, paranoia, willful 
acts of self-destruction surround us 
constantly.” 

When asked specifically how 
Poe is relevant to today’s world, 
Reed cited the song “Fire Music,” a 
three-minute surge of apocalyptic 
electronic effects that concludes a 
section of music related to the “Hop 
Frog” story. “Just think of the twin 
towers, which I saw fall from my 
loft [in the West Village]. ‘Fire Mu- 
sic’ was recorded two days after 
September 11. People ask me my 
reaction. Words can’t describe it. 
‘Fire Music’ does.” 

Poe wrote many of his bleakest 
poems and short stories on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side (West 


84th Street between Broadway and 
West End is named after him). More 
than a century later, Reed, a native 
New Yorker and the force behind 
the seminal ‘60s rock group Velvet 
Underground, made his name in 
pop music by also probing the acts 
of desperation, mania, and deprav- 
ity that he observed around him in 
the fallen world. It was only a mat- 
ter of time before the lit major 
(turned rock poet) discovered com- 
mon ground with the master of the 
grotesque and paranoid. 

In our talk, Reed said, “Obvi- 
ously, I’m fascinated by Edgar,” 
then hastily admitted that perhaps 
record buyers might not be so in- 
clined. He frankly conceded that the 
album could be “a career ender.” He 
noted, “The album is geared for 
doom. It requires concentration. It’s 
so contrary to everything out there 
now that I figure this one could well 
sink.” 

He shrugged, then hinted that he 
considers The Raven his master- 
work. “This is a compendium of all 
the music I’ve done in my career. It 
is the result of everything I’ve done. 
There’s no way I could have made 


this when I was 20 or 40. This is the 
album that sums up all my experi- 
ences. I’m very happy with it. It’s 
exactly what I wanted it to be.” 

Four years in the making, The 
Raven is the most ambitious project 
of Reed’s oeuvre. It encompasses a 
broad span of styles (from a loungy 
show-tune send-up to guitar-grat- 
ing, full-out rockers). Co-starring 
with Reed are such actors/ readers 
as Willem DaFoe, Steve Buscemi, 
Amanda Plummer, and Elizabeth 
Ashley, in addition to recording lu- 
minaries like ex-glam rocking 
buddy David Bowie, jazz iconoclast 
Ornette Coleman, gospel greats The 
Blind Boys of Alabama, and perfor- 
mance artist (and paramour) Laurie 
Anderson. 

The album was originally con- 
ceived as a performance piece, Poe- 
try, with theater director Robert 
Wilson. It was commissioned by the 
Thalia Theatre in Germany. The 
staging of the show featured 13 
songs, an overture and libretto with 
spoken word interludes that wove 
from biographical detail to liberal 
adaptations of Poe’s works. Three- 
quarters of the production was 
translated into German, a sticking 
point with American viewers who 
attended its nine-day run at BAM’s 
Next Wave Festival in Brooklyn in 
late 2001. But by then, Reed was al- 
ready at work in re-translating the 
play into a recording. 

Initially the German division of 
Warner Bros. wanted to make an 
album of the play itself. But as Reed 
began to record some guide vocals 
to set this in motion, it became, as 
he calls it, “a Lou project.” Then his 
label, Warner/Reprise in L.A., 
heard about it and wanted to release 
it. Reed said, “My first thought was, 
do they know what this is going to 
be?” 

The album started small but 
quickly grew exponentially as Reed 
rewrote major sections of the play 
for the recording. He then enlisted 
his longtime band mates—guitarist 
Mike Rathke, bassist Fernando 
Saunders, and drummer Tony 
Smith—and recruited several guest 


Palm Sunday 


Who, deaf with Hosanna and 
Blessed is He, 
would think you’d be broken 
in less than a week? 


This praise is empty. 
Fooled into thinking that 
this is your triumph, 
we feel wounded, 
betrayed. 


Forgive us for thinking 
as we wound 
and betray you 
that you are as bound 
as our own hearts and minds. 


Lord, burst our boundaries 
as you did those of death 
till we see 
with new eyes 
your triumphal parade. 


—Amy Osterholm 


musicians and dramatic readers. In 
addition to the two-CD set, there 
will be a single CD issued with a 
focus on just the songs (in Reed’s 
words, the “petite” version of his 
“grand mal” Poe attack). 

The first CD (Act 1) opens with 
an anguished rock overture, two 
readings (DaFoe as young Poe, 
Buscemi as old Poe), a cello-backed 
Prologue, then Lou and company 
cranking up the rock spirit with the 
anthemic “Edgar Allan Poe” (with 
Reed comically wailing the chorus: 
“These are the stories of Edgar Allan 
Poe, not exactly the boy next door”). 
The rest of the disc includes soft- 
edged tunes, a rocking instrumen- 
tal, a lengthy rendition of the mor- 
bid “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
(with eerie sound effects), a rework- 
ing of “The Raven” and two Poe-ish 
numbers Reed revisited from his old 
solo albums, “The Bed” from Berlin 
and “Perfect Day” from Transformer. 

The second CD (Act 2) is the 
stronger of the pair. The pacing is 


better, the tunes weave into the mix 
with more fluidity, and the spoken- 
word sections are more dramatic 
and conversational, especially in 
“The Tell-Tale Heart” update that 
brims with exclamatory utterances 
and distorted guitar fury. “Hop 
Frog” is a brilliant suite, beginning 
with Bowie singing the straight-up 
rocking theme (backed by Reed’s 
obliterating guitar) and ending with 
“Fire Music.” 

“Guardian Angel” emerges from 
the dust and destruction and dispar- 
agement. “This album has a dark 
view,” Reed said, reflecting on how 
Poe’s perspective focused on 
mournful chaos. But he brightened 
and added, “But the song at the end 
takes it all into an up direction. 
‘Guardian Angel’ is not Poe by any 
stretch.” 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is author 
of The Bug Book. He writes about music 
for Downbeat, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and elsewhere. 
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Blue Shoe by Anne Lamott 


New York: Riverhead Books 


reviewed by Kate Madden Yee 


“The world outside the window 
was in flames.” 

So begins Blue Shoe, a new 
novel by Anne Lamott that 
chronicles the life of Mattie Ryder, 
divorced mother of two, who has 
moved back into her childhood 
home in northern California’s 
Marin County. Now, its rotting, 
rat-infested state provides ample 
metaphor for both her childhood 
and her current situation. Mattie’s 
mother, Isa, has abandoned the 
place for the high ground of a re- 
tirement community. 

Mattie’s inner world is also in 
flames. Her children show signs of 
distress; her ex-husband, Nicky, 
has remarried and is expecting a 
child with his new wife, but Mattie 
continues to sleep with him. 

Her mother is slowly suc- 
cumbing to a brain illness; and with 
the help of the blue shoe of the title, 
Mattie and her brother, Al, discover 
together that their late father wasn’t 
exactly the man they thought. To 
this chaotic state of affairs Lamott 
brings her customary dry wit and 
sharp observational powers. 

Blue Shoe is a quiet book, con- 
cerned with the intricacies of 
Mattie’s inner life rather than those 
of plot. If you’ve read Lamott’s 
memoir, Traveling Mercies, you'll 
probably recognize Lamott in 
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Anne Lamott 
Blue Shoe 


“Jesus comes to people like 
us. Cowards, liars —even 
mother-mockers! And en- 
trusts us with the kingdom 
of God, with carrying the 


message of peace.” 


Mattie. Like Lamott, Mattie finds 
faith in God despite her family’s 
scorn, copes with the bewildering 
disintegration of a parent, and 
strives to trust in God’s love in the 
face of her own failures. Even the 
blue shoe comes from Lamott’s life: 
At a reading she gave at San 
Francisco’s Herbst Theater in Octo- 
ber, she recounted how, during a 
painful time in her life, she bought 
a similar talisman from a vending 
machine and carried it with her ev- 
erywhere. 

Women’s anger is one of the 
book’s themes, and one of its in- 
sights is that women can actually 
find strength to bless themselves 
and others when they identify and 
express that anger. When Mattie ac- 
knowledges the tension between joy 
and the rage she feels as she goes 
about the daily work of nurturing 
her mother or her children, she is 
fortified to do that work. In an es- 
say, “Mother Anger: Theory and 
Practice,”* Lamott wrote about an- 
ger as a feeling that women (and 
particularly women who are moth- 
ers) believe they aren’t supposed to 
have. But they do, even though be- 
ing angry can be frightening. 

What helps Lamott is not stuff- 
ing down the emotion but letting it 
out. “When I talk about [anger], I 
don’t feel so afraid,” she wrote. “The 


fear is the worst part, the fear about 
who you secretly think you are, the 
fear you see in your child’s eyes. But 
underneath the fear I keep finding 
resiliency, forgiveness, even grace.”* 

Blue Shoe highlights these mo- 
ments of grace and resiliency in the 
midst of anger, as Mattie feels her 
way through relationships that are 
often painful—sometimes finding 
God even when she feels hard or 
depleted. 

In one scene, Mattie’s son Harry 
gets sand in his eye during a party 
at their house. Harry wants Mattie 
to help him, to be present to him, 
but her heart is closed. 

With his hand cupped over his 
eye as if to keep it from spilling out 
of its socket, he careened around the 
bathroom. “Stop!” she wanted to 
cry. “It’s sand in your eye, not na- 
palm!” She did not believe he was 
in any real distress, and her heart 
rufused to budge, to give, to 
breathe. She did not like children. 
She should not have had any. This 
one was already ruined. 

But then Mattie truly opens her 
eyes to Harry, really looks at him, 
and her heart softens. With God’s 
eyes, Mattie sees her son, “a 
hunched and miserable boy, skinny, 
lonely, exiled—a refugee camp of 
one” and is able not only to reach 
out to him but to discover the true 
source of his pain. 

It takes faith to face our own 
anger and that of others. At one par- 
ticularly low point, after Mattie has 
been having sex with her ex-hus- 
band, and her children are suffer- 
ing as they try to adjust to their par- 
ents’ split, Mattie goes to her pastor 
to confess. His response sums up 
the key article of Mattie’s faith: 


‘T’ll tell you what’s most amazing 
to me,’ the pastor said. ‘That Jesus 
comes to people like us. Cowards, 
liars—even mother-mockers! And 
entrusts us with the kingdom of 
God, with carrying the message of 
peace. We get that peace too, when 
we surrender to the horrible belief 
that God loves us anyway. 
Surrender, or just plain run out of 
bullets.’ 


Learning to Play 


The world 

has lost balance— 
threatens 

to tip and fall— 
not just here, 
near its axis— 
but in Africa, 
Iran, 

Russia, 

China, 

and the West. 


But some 
like 
dervishes 
at Konya 
still dance. 


Learning to lean 
without falling, 
to turn 

in perfect balance 
of the hands— 


one lifted, one down— 
mirroring the legs— 
one toward heaven, 
one on the ground— 


all whirls. 
Trembling, 
the world 


moving higher— 


—Thomas Ramey Watson 


At the same party where Harry 
gets sand in his eye, Isa insults her 
daughter in front of Mattie’s guests. 
In one of those crystalline moments 
Lamott writes best, she captures the 
struggle between Mattie’s anger at 
her mother and her desire to forgive 
her: 

Mattie went inside to compose 
herself. She sat at the kitchen table 
and closed her eyes. She was 
thinking of a line from a poem by 
Rumi, ‘Through love, all pain will 
turn to medicine,’ and in her mind 


she flicked the poem like holy water 
onto Isa’s haughty face. 

Blue Shoe is about a woman who 
is trying to learn to live well—even 
when the world is in flames, even 
when she’s angry—and not only to 
live, but to bless others. 


Kate Madden Yee is a free-lance writer with 
a master’s degree in non-fiction writing. 


*Mothers Who Think: Tales of Real-Life Par- 


enthood, Camille Peri and Kate Moses, 
eds. (1999). 
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tia units, because people have come 
to the end of the road. They have 
asked us to come and pray with 
them, and asked what they should 
do. They know they can’t resist the 
strength of Israel. They’ve got rocks 
and little tiny pop-guns, and when 
the big tanks roll in, there is no way 
to defend themselves. So they are 
humiliated. 

What would you do if a fleet of 
tanks rolled into your community? 
As men, you would try to defend 
your women and children, but they 
can’t. So little by little we’re trying 
to convince them that nonviolence 
will give them the moral authority 
to withstand the strength of vio- 
lence. 

It’s a difficult and slow process 
and we don’t have much time. The 
truth is that I have become very Pal- 
estinian and feel very hopeless right 
now. [have been over there a num- 
ber of times each year for 10 years. 
Since 1994 and the establishment of 
the Oslo courts, Israeli settlements 
have increased by more than 
double, and you can feel it. I leave 
and come back in six months and 
there’s another settlement. In six 
months there’s another one, and so 
on. They take your land, cut down 
your olive trees, and you feel it 
pressing in on you. 

The government will just arbi- 
trarily say, we’re going to put a road 
here for the safety of our people. 
Anybody within so many kilome- 
ters of the road has to go because 
that’s endangering us. That house 
may have been there 200 years. But 
that’s the rule, and out the house 
goes. There’s no remuneration. 
Nothing. Then three years later the 
road will be moved over another 
half mile and then all those houses 
have to be leveled. 

I feel hopeless because a small 
minority in Israel connected to the 
settlement movement is determined 
to transfer out Arabs in Israel and 
Arabs in the West Bank. Could there 
be a regime change in Iraq? If so, 
some of them want to set up a Pal- 
estinian state in Iraq, because it is 
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“a land without people for a people 
without land.” It’s frightening. 

I don’t think it matters who is 
prime minister; money and ideol- 
ogy drive the conflict. At this point, 
unless there is intervention from the 
world community in a significant 
way, the conflict will continue. 

One day when I was walking 
down a road in Iraq, a very expen- 
sive car pulled over and a well- 
dressed Shiite got out of the car. We 
had five Shiite camel drivers with 
us on our pilgrimage and they were 
all scared because this man was a 
person of power. What would he 
do? Well, he got out of his car and 
said he’d heard about what we were 
doing. He embraced me and kissed 
me and said over and over, “Thank 
you, thank you for coming.” 

Before people can hear hope 
they need to hear us admit that we 
want their forgiveness. There has 
been such a long history of Chris- 
tians’ mistreating both Jews and 
Muslims. We need to treat them 
with the kind of love that we wish 
to be treated with. If we believe that 
God has embraced us in this way, 
there is no one whom we cannot 
embrace. 


Weir: I am no happier than 
Robin or Michael. We are at a very 
low point in the history of this is- 
sue. One of thé great deficits is lack 


of leadership. Certainly within the 
Palestinian community there is an 
absence of leadership and even of 
any apparent new leaders coming 
on the scene. Within the present Is- 
raeli government also, I don’t see 
any signs of change. But I think we 
have a theological reason to believe 
that God intends good for this earth 
and for this particular problem and 
the people involved, the Israelis and 
Palestinians. Therefore we are 
called, whether we like it or not, to 
work for peace and to be peacemak- 
ers, difficult as that is. It is extremely 
trying. It exhausts our resources. | 

But I do believe that a move- 
ment exists toward justice and 
peace, and we cannot afford to let it 
go by. Primarily we must be com- 
mitted by every means we can to 
make our American government 
aware that we are deeply concerned 
about this and we do want change. 
We must insist on change toward a 
more positive and just policy, and 
toward an ultimate negotiated 
settlement on this issue. It is incum- 
bent upon each one of us to try to 
do our part. 

I do have some hope that there 
is beginning to be a coming together 
of people across major dividing 
lines of Muslims and Jews and 
Christians, people who at least rec- 
ognize we have a common cause in 
seeking peace and justice. Among 
those living within the area, both 
Israelis and Palestinians, life is al- 
most unbearable in the present situ- 
ation of uncertainty, of daily threat 
to one’s life and existence, and feel- 
ing that there really is no hope. 
These circumstances in themselves 
can be a force that, with proper lead- 
ership, can lead toward change. 

We must hear people who are 
in agony and distress and share 
with them our hope in God. As 
those who seek to be faithful to God, 
we must also act in the world to try 
to bring justice and understanding 
and reconciliation. 


This article was edited from a conver- 
sation sponsored by New College Ber- 
keley, a center for Christian Studies. 
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Meditation 


The House of the Lord 


Henri Nouwen 


The great mystical truth of the spiritual life is that the more intimately 
connected you are with the Lord, the more i solidarity you are with all the 
suffering people of the world. And that solidarity, that intimacy with God’s 
people, leads you to all sorts of places you have never dreamed of. Sud- 
denly you find yourself moving to inner places and outer places, depend- 
ing on where the Voice sounds. That’s an incredible experience. You aren’t 
going around out of need anymore but out of the freedom of being so deeply 
loved and so deeply accepted that it doesn’t matter if you are in Nicaragua 
or Norway or Holland, because you are always in the house of the Lord. 
The house of the Lord is the most intimate place and it is also the widest. 


All humanity is part of that household. 


Excerpted from “Intimacy, Fecundity, and Ecstasy,” Radix, Vol. 15:6, 1984. 
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Modern Technology: 


Servant and Master 


In the popular mind, “technology” 
usually means things like machines. 
Technology is what engineers and 
techies give us: telephones, fax ma- 
chines, automobiles, electric lights, 
water purification plants, compact 
disc players, jet planes, and so on. 
It may seem odd to question 
whether technology is our master or 
our servant. All the tools and gad- 
gets available today are presented 
as things that will serve us and 
make our lives better (or at least 
more interesting). 

Nobody is forcing us to buy and 
use a car or cell phone or power saw. 
Of course, we might say that some- 
body is becoming a “slave” to “Joe 
Millionaire” or to e-mail or to 
CNN’s endless stream of “info- 
tainment,” but freedom from such 
“slavery” is just a touch of a button 
away. 


How Technology Serves Us 

For most of us, most of the time, 
technology is a good thing. It has 
served us, and even liberated us, in 
two ways. First, technology has 
served us by creating tools that 
vastly extend our human powers. 
By this I mean construction tools like 
hammers instead of rocks, then jack- 
hammers instead of sledge ham- 
mers; medical tools like X-ray ma- 
chines, prostheses, and pharmaceu- 
ticals; transportation tools like planes, 
trains, and automobiles; communti- 
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David W. Gill 


Technological civilization tends to promote 


uniformity and reduce individuals to faceless 


atoms in a mass society. To mistreat or undervalue 


a person is to mistreat an irreplaceable child of God. 


cation tools like television, compact 
disc players, computers, and fax 
machines. 

The list of technological tools is 
awesome. The ways these tools 
have served us is spectacular. Tech- 
nology helps us fulfill our basic sur- 
vival needs. It has often made our 
lives healthier and safer and our 
work more productive. 

Equally important, but noted 
less often, technology has served us 
by its methods. Technology is not just 
tools, it is a method—the way of 
rational analysis, of quantification 
and measurement, of empirical test- 
ing, of innovation, of new ways of 
approaching problems. In the ma- 
terial world of things, technology is 
the method of rationally analyzing 
how to move things from one place 
to another, how to multiply, divide, 
simplify, or combine various ele- 
ments and factors. As such, technol- 
ogy helps us break down a produc- 
tion and distribution process into its 


constituent parts and then restruc- 
ture the process toward greater ef- 
ficiency. 

The method that works with 
automobile assembly lines and 
other material processes has also 
been applied to human relations, as 
in the conduct of business meetings, 
the creation of effective advertising, 
and the development of psycho- 
therapy. Technology is the creation 
of better means, in fact, of the “one 
best means,” in every field of hu- 
man activity. Modern bureaucracy, 
for example, operates under the rule 
of technological method—even if in 
practice it often is far less efficient 
than we would like. 

So don’t get me wrong: What 
follows is not intended as a call back 
to the jungle and to irrationality, or 
just to give up and submit to nature, 
as though nature itself were God. 
Technology is often a good thing 
and a valued servant of human life 
and purpose. 


Technology’s Trade-offs 

But the services rendered by 
technology come at a price. We must 
be careful not to deny or ignore the 
price we pay for technology. We 
should always try to identify and 
consider its full, real costs. Specific 
technologies always have both posi- 
tive and negative aspects. It is not 
helpful to say that technology is 
neutral (or to say that it is exclu- 
sively evil or good); it is both good 
and bad. It is often said that tech- 
nology is neutral and only its use 
or its users are good or bad. In this 
view, the users carry all the moral 
responsibility. 

Certainly you can say that, for 
example, a gun in the hands of a 
crook will be put to bad use, and a 
gun in the hands of a good person 
can be put to good use. But it is the 
technology itself that makes pos- 
sible these uses; one should not sim- 
ply invent guns without weighing 
these outcomes and deciding 
whether to proceed. Guns “suggest” 
shooting—just like hammers sug- 


gest pounding and calculators sug- 
gest counting. If you invent, sell, or 
buy a gun you bear some responsi- 
bility for what is done with it. 

So, too, the development of au- 
tomobiles results not only in free- 
dom to travel but also in pollution, 
in serious injuries to people, and in 
the kind of glass-and-steel-encased 
anonymity that facilitates social 
breakdown. The good possibilities 
of television are accompanied by the 
loss of human conversation and a 
diminishing capacity to entertain 
oneself in a spectator era. 

Technology often functions as 
an amplifier. The scope and impact 
of our actions can be vastly ampli- 
fied by technology. But is this neu- 
tral? Or all good? Is it good that 
more people are able to get good 
information about Jesus Christ, or 
hear great music, or personally visit 
other cultures because of technol- 
ogy? Sure. But remember that those 
same technologies enable the broad- 
cast of both truth and lies. Further, 
the human need is often less about 


quantity than it is about quality (of 
information, music, travel, etc.). 
“Infoglut” can be as big a problem 
as “infofamine.” 

Technology often brings econo- 
mies of scale and efficiency. But 
technology’s true cost is rarely 
appreciated. New technologies re- 
quire trained technical support to be 
hired and available. They require 
time for learning by users. Tech- 
nologies don’t last forever; new up- 
grades come along; old things break 
down. Did we remember to factor 
in these costs when we asked “how 
much?” 

Old computers and automo- 
biles need to be disposed of. Is it 
cost-free to recycle them? Not often. 

Did General Electric factor in 
the cost of cleaning up the Hudson 
River after their PCB dumping 
killed it? Was this cost factored into 
the evaluation of how much to pay 
GE CEO Jack Welch? No, this cost 
was dumped on the community, the 
fishing businesses, and the next gen- 
erations (fortunately, it looks like GE 
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is now being forced to pay for the 
clean-up). 

Is the cost of repetitive motion 
injury (e.g., carpal tunnel syn- 
drome) to data-entry people fac- 
tored in to computerization costs? 

There is also a huge trade-off in 
human skill when technologies 
come in. For example, medical per- 
sonnel acquire sophisticated exper- 
tise in reading MRI and bone-scan 
analyses, but they lose expertise in 
touching and in listening to pa- 
tients. Patients themselves, e.g., 
pregnant women, gain some things 
(e.g., fetal monitoring readings), but 
gradually lose the ability to know 
or care for their own bodies and 
health. I am not saying we should 
go back to the old days, mind you, 
but when patients become totally 
dependent on technology and tech- 
nological experts, something has 
been lost. 

As cell phone usage grows, 
people are losing the ability to lis- 
ten attentively to one another. Why? 
Because you don’t need to pay at- 


What has been lost is the value of the inefficient, the 


nonrational, the aesthetic, the spiritual, the traditional. 


tention to what, for example, some- 
one asks you to buy at the store. You 
grunt “yes” but weren’t listening 
much. Then as you walk the aisles 
of the store you get out your cell 
phone and call home to ask what it 
was you were supposed to buy. 
Maybe this is not a huge loss to our 
grocery-shopping lives, but it sym- 
bolizes a general phenomenon: 
when you can always make a quick 
call on your cell phone you lose the 
need and then the capacity to pay 
attention, focus, and remember. 
Similarly, when you can always 
fire off more follow-up e-mails to 
someone, you are less careful to be 
sure how you express yourself to 
that person. If you had to type or 
hand-write a letter, address an en- 
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velope, and take it to the post office, 
you would be more careful in your 
expression. When I receive a per- 
sonally typed or handwritten letter, 
I read it over thoughtfully and ap- 
preciatively. When it is one of 20 e- 
mails from my colleague, I have no 
idea if he meant them all as equally 
(un?)important. I relax and focus 
my attention elsewhere, knowing 
we can always swap a few more 
messages to clarify things. 

What is the cost of all these e- 
mails and phone calls in money and 
in time? Is the gain worth the price? 
I use e-mail a lot and experience 
both its benefits and costs. I have 
resisted getting a cell phone, though 
I may yet break down. The point is 
to be aware of technological costs as 
well as benefits and take aggressive 
steps to control and deploy them in 
an appropriate way. 

Edward Tenner’s great study 
Why Things Bite Back: Technology and 
the Revenge of Unintended Conse- 
quences (Knopf, 1996), provides al- 
most 300 pages of historical evi- 


dence of such hidden costs of tech- 
nology. For example, computers 
were supposed to lead to the 
“paperless office.” In fact the use of 
paper in computerized offices 
doubles. Why? Nobody saw it com- 
ing, but it is so easy to print out 
multiple versions of a document as 
you improve it. In the late ’70s my 
Ph.D. dissertation might have been 
typed (with pain and care) all the 
way through three times on my 
typewriter. My more recent books 
have been printed at least five times 
because of the ease of computerized 
changes (they are better books, be- 
cause of this process, by the way, but 
I need to face up to the cost). 

As technologies for football 
equipment (e.g., helmets) have im- 


proved on safety, football injuries 
have increased. Why? Because play- 
ers play more recklessly, relying on 
the improved safety of the equip- 
ment. Improved safety regulations 
for small children on airplanes (each 
child over two must have his or her 
own seat and seat belt) have led to 
more injury and death for children. 
Why? Because the safety require- 
ments on planes meant that parents 
had to buy tickets for their small 
children and strap them in, rather 
than let them sit on their laps—and 
as a result more families travel by © 
car, which, even with seatbelts, has 
higher injury and death statistics 
than airplanes. In agriculture, the 
introduction of pesticides and her- 
bicides has often killed off one prob- 
lem only to make way for much 
worse problems that used to be held 
in check by that first “problem.” 

Technology (transportation, 
communication) has enabled glo- 
balization. While this has brought 
great blessings—better intercultural 
understanding, jobs and trade to de- 
pressed areas—it has also 
brought great problems and 
challenges. Global terrorists 
operate alongside corporate 
developers, global peace- 
makers, and environmental 
activists. 

The blessing of Ameri- 
can democratic ideas is ex- 
ported alongside the curse of 
Hollywood's offensive images and 
idiotic messages and the bullying 
presence of today’s corporate rob- 
ber barons. The overpowering of 
local color and cultural particular- 
ity by a homogeneous “McWorld” 
culture is a terrible price to pay for 
its ostensible blessings. This 
McWorld has all of the dangers 
present in the replacement of local 
agricultural biodiversity by 
agribusiness monoculture. 

Inventors, manufacturers, sell- 
ers, and users of technologies all 
need to get serious about this mat- 
ter of technology “trade-off.” Tech- 
nology is often a great choice, but it 
is sometimes a terrible thing. In our 
present world crisis, should the in- 


ventors, manufacturers, and sellers 
of advanced military technologies 
to Saddam Hussein, Osama bin 
Laden, and others of their ilk, be 
given a free pass morally (or le- 
gally)? What they have done is not 
neutral. It is predominantly bad, 
and their technology business prof- 
its have come at a huge cost to all 
the rest of us. Why are they not be- 
ing held accountable? 

If you give a loaded gun to a 
child, are you not responsible when 
it is used? When you give the car 
keys to a drunk, do you have no re- 
sponsibility? On a personal level, 
when you put a television set at the 
center of your family life, have you 
no responsibility when a subse- 
quent lack of family communication 
and cohesion results in disaster? 

It is time to press this issue. 
Technologies amplify existing po- 
tential for both good and evil. Tech- 
nologies produce serious and far- 
reaching impacts that are often un- 
anticipated. Those who invent 
them, manufacture them, sell them, 


buy them, and use them are all re- 
sponsible when damage results— 
just as they deserve some credit 
when good results. 


How Technology Masters Us 

So we live in a fundamentally 
technological milieu or environ- 
ment, not a natural or social one. 
Technology often serves us by pro- 
viding us with a wide and growing 
range of tools that greatly extend our 
human capabilities as well as a pow- 
erful method of approaching human 
problems and possibilities: the 
method of rational, quantitative 
analysis, the search for measurable 
effective means. It is critical, how- 
ever, to examine the trade-offs, the 
costs and benefits, of the particular 
technologies we bring into our lives. 

Now I want to step back from 
the issues raised by particular tech- 
nologies and look at three aspects 
of the technological phenomenon as 
a whole. First, technology in the 
modern world displays the charac- 
ter of a necessary, almost determinis- 


tic force. Technological develop- 
ments create technological prob- 
lems that require further technologi- 
cal responses ad infinitum. There has 
been a qualitative shift from earlier 
eras in which specific tools and tech- 
niques were developed through the 
freely chosen creativity of human 
beings to meet specific, limited ob- 
jectives. Technology now obeys its 
inner logic of development as rig- 
orously as we used to think that 
nature obeyed its own laws. 

This necessity is especially vis- 
ible in a larger view of the techno- 
logical complex as a whole. “If it can 
be done, it will be done; indeed, it 
must be done.” Technology carries 
its own imperative to further devel- 
opment. At this point, technology is 
no longer a simple servant of hu- 
mankind but its master. The seem- 
ing inevitability of technological 
expansion must be challenged. We 
must assert our freedom and learn 
to say “no” once in a while. 

Second, technology today is 


Continued on page 22 
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Toward a Theology of Transportation 


What Would Jesus Drive? 


Recently the Evangelical Environ- 
mental Network (EEN) made head- 
line news with its ad campaign slo- 
gan, “What Would Jesus Drive?” 

“What would Jesus drive?” is of 
course a suspect question, if not an 
irreverent one. If I were forced to 
answer this question, my answer 
would be that Jesus would be with 
those who truly seek him, and with 
those who are lost and desperate, 
regardless of transportation. I can 
imagine that Jesus might be found 
on an AC Transit bus, riding 
through the poorest neighborhoods 
of Oakland. But he might also be 
found in the large SUV of a tax col- 
lector, or of a white-collar executive 
convicted of insider trading—some- 
one who is despised by the world 
and is about to discover that he is 
desperate to give up everything to 
follow Christ. 

Disclaimers aside, I found the 
EEN’s campaign interesting be- 
cause it touches on a question I’ve 
had a growing interest in. Do the 
transportation choices we make, 
individually and as a culture, have 
ethical, moral, or even spiritual im- 
plications? 

The question the EEN asks is (I 
hope) not meant to be taken liter- 
ally, but rather to catch people’s at- 
tention and make them ask, “How 
do I, as a follower of Christ, make 
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choices that are pleasing to God in 
my everyday life?” In this case, as 
the proponents of the WWJDrive 
campaign exhort, do my choices 
show love for my neighbor and re- 
spect for God’s creation? 


Do my choices 
show love for 

my neighbor and 
respect for God’s 


creation? 


[hope, in fact, that I can extend 
their question to ask the ultimate 
question. In our interactions with 
our culture, what choices help, not 
hinder, growth in our relationship 
with God, our character and integ- 
rity, and the fruits of the Spirit in our 
lives? 

Radix magazine’s mission is to 
stand—speak and listen—at the in- 
tersection of faith and culture. So is 
there anything worth exploring at 
the intersection of faith and our 
transportation culture? Although 


transportation at first glance might 
seem like a pedestrian subject (no 
pun intended), it’s one thing after 
shelter and food, costwise and oth- 
erwise, that has tremendous impact 
on our everyday lives. There are in- 
teresting social and ethical ques- 
tions, and perhaps even spiritual 
implications, to explore around the 
question of transportation choice: in 
our individual choices, and even 
more significantly in the transpor- 
tation trends of our culture. 

I’d like to begin considering 
these questions by telling the story 
of what happened when I suddenly 
found myself without a car. 


My Transportation “Testimony” 

I may have acquired the gene 
(or social conditioning) for living 
without a car from my dad. He was 
well known to my friends as the 
guy who rode his bicycle past their 
bus stop on his way to work, in sub- 
zero metro-Chicago temperatures, 
through January ice and snow, 
wrapped in several mismatched 
layers of hats, scarves, sweaters, 
and coats, ice clinging to his beard, 
waving and smiling. 

My dad early instilled in me the 
hard reality that cars are expensive, 
and are a hassle to own and main- 
tain. We had one family car as I was 
growing up, but Dad rode his bike 


to work—and still does, 34 years 
later. 

It wasn’t long into my adult life 
before the truth of my dad’s wisdom 
began to sink in. 

My first car was a 1979 Ford 
Fairmont station wagon, the family 
car I learned to drive on, inherited 
from my parents when I left for grad 
school. I was already thoroughly 
accustomed to, and even had some 
fondness for, this car’s unique per- 
sonality quirks. When this car oc- 
casionally got stuck in “Park,” the 
only solution was to open the hood 
and whack the gear-shift with a 
hammer until it loosened—much to 
the amusement and/or consterna- 
tion of any friends who happened 
to be traveling with me. One of its 
doors opened only from the inside, 
and one window required a special 
technique to roll up and down. The 
emergency brake was also broken, 
so we kept a large rock in the back 
of the car to put behind the wheel 
when necessaty. 

The car had more than a few 
dents. The biggest one, in the front 
hood, dated from the first time the 
hood had flown up on the highway 
while my brother was driving. Right 
then he got a chance to practice that 
technique they teach you in Driver’s 
Ed, one you never think you'll need 
to know, about how to look between 
the crack while, slowly and care- 
fully, edging the car over to the side 
of the road. After that, the hood 
sometimes wouldn’t latch all the 
way, and had to be tied down with 
a bungee cord or twine. 

My second car, a 1985 Chevy 
Celebrity inherited from my grand- 
parents, had a little less character, 
but was more prone to expensive 
repairs. Several times I found my- 
self agonizing over which of the sev- 
eral hundred dollars of suggested 
repairs were really necessary. With 
no mechanical knowledge, I was at 
the mercy of strangers and the 
wildly unpredictable nature of my 
car budget. 

Car ownership had quickly 
taken a turn from the comic to the 
tragic. By that point, I was more 


dependent on my car than I was in 
graduate school, when I could walk 
to school and required the car only 
for grocery shopping and social 
trips. Now I used the car every day 
for work. 

During that time, I experi- 
mented with living without a car, 
going through spurts of taking the 
bus or train to work. I thought about 
selling my car, but couldn't bring 
myself to do it—especially since it 
took 10 minutes to get to work by 
car, and an hour by public transit. 
Still, [would call up to request more 
and more AC Transit (bus system) 
maps and schedules, spreading 
them out on the floor, fascinated by 
the question of how I could get from 
here to there without a car. 

Then one day my life changed. 

It was June 1998, and I had just 
spent $300 replacing the brakes in 
the car—possibly the best invest- 
ment of my life. 

I had just started a new job, and 
was driving to the bank on my 
lunch hour to deposit my first pay- 
check. I had accelerated to merge 
onto the freeway, but when I eased 
off the accelerator, I was dumb- 
founded to realize that the car didn’t 
stop accelerating—rushing on at full 
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throttle. At that point, things 
seemed to shift into slow motion as 
what was happening sank in and as 
I realized I couldn’t ask anyone for 
help. I was behind the wheel of a 
very large piece of high-speed 
metal, and I was entirely respon- 
sible for the outcome. 

I used the brakes to slow down 
the car as much as possible and | 
ended up several minutes (or sec- 
onds—I’m not sure) later stopping 
the car in dense shrubbery on 
someone’s front lawn. Bystanders 
shouted for me to get out of the car; 
flames had begun licking the edges 
of the tires. | remember seeing an 
assortment of neighborhood garden 
hoses being pointed at my car, while 
I tried, in my disorientation, and 
surrounded by wary onlookers, to 
dispel the notion that I was in the 
habit of driving onto other people’s 
front lawns. 

Later that day, I signed the pa- 
pers for my car to be disemboweled, 
crushed, and sent to Korea to be re- 
incarnated as a Hyundai. 

For several days, even weeks, I 
was in “car shock.” The world 
seemed a strange place, indeed, 
where people could so easily, so rou- 
tinely, get behind the controls of two 
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tons of unpredictable metal without 
thinking twice. I found myself in a 
rage whenever I saw people care- 
lessly speeding through my neigh- 
borhood, gunning their engines, as 
if a car were a toy. Although I’ve 
heard people say that a car is a dan- 
gerous weapon, I had never fully in- 
ternalized it until that moment 
when I was behind the wheel of a 
car that was out of control. 

Several months later, after I had 
emerged from the shock and had 
successfully driven a vehicle with- 
out panic (though with a newfound 
respect), I thought I was ready to 
own a car again. But as I thought 
some more, I realized that, in fact, I 
wasn’t ready. 

Not because I was scared, but 
because I was happy. In fact, I was 
happier living without a car than I 
had been for a long time. My life had 
changed. I had taken hundreds of 
walks. I had begun reading vora- 
ciously, on the train, waiting for 
trains and buses, in a way I hadn’t 
since childhood. 

And—it sounds cliché—I was 
enjoying the fresh air, the birds, the 
trees, the flowers. I was, literally, 
stopping to smell the roses on the 
way to the BART (rapid transit) sta- 
tion. I saw things I had never no- 
ticed before. Also, I discovered that 
I was praying more, as I walked, 
and was learning to sing hymns. I 
was also learning to wait, to be pa- 
tient, to be still. I was no longer un- 
der the illusion of being at the con- 
trols of my life—and that was a 
good thing. 

Further, I had been forced to 
slow down on Sundays. Rather than 
the mad rush and competition for 
parking in Berkeley’s few lots, [had 
to plan around the bus schedule, 
and wait. (And wait, and wait... .) 
And sit. And look out the window 
of the bus. And then walk the last 
few blocks to church. The walk 
cleared my head, where formerly 
the fight for parking had once 
crowded it with irritation (at my 
fellow churchgoers, I might add). 
Because public transit on Sundays 
is so slow and unpredictable, some- 
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times I would just walk home—an 
hour-long walk. This marked the 
beginnings of a Sabbath mentality, 
something I’d been trying to culti- 
vate in vain for years. Rest from 
frantic activity was built into each 
day, and especially into each Sab- 
bath day. 

And of course, I didn’t have to 
worry about smog checks, insur- 
ance, registration fees, oil changes, 
various rattling noises, locking my 
keys in the car, traffic, other driv- 
ers; my Own constant internal 
struggle with road rage, impatience, 
and general lack of kindness and 
compassion while driving; and the 
black sticky stuff that fell from the 
tree above my parking spot. Some- 
times on the bus or train I felt how 
absolutely amazingly luxurious it 
was to have someone else drive for 
me. 


What if the 
Good Samaritan 
had been driving 
by at 65 mph? 


Finally—and this is something 
a carless friend of mine has echoed 
frequently—when I was on public 
transit, I felt that I had “joined the 
world.” I was no longer invisible, 
alone in my car, having contact only 
with other cars whose drivers were 
equally invisible. I was seeing 
glimpses into worlds, communities, 
neighborhoods, and lives that I 
wasn’t seeing in my limited spheres 
of work, family, friends, and church. 

Sometimes I saw sad things— 
people angry at each other, people 
struggling with mental illness— 
yelling or muttering at someone 
who wasn’t there. Sometimes I saw 
beautiful things: people helping 
each other, a kindness and a “thank 
you” between strangers, or simply 


a smile. And, of course, I saw ordi- 
nary things: people going to work, 
school; coming back from the gro- 
cery store; the daily rhythms of life. 
I saw people from different neigh- 
borhoods—including the poor and 
struggling; people of all genera- 
tions, babies to elderly; people 
speaking other languages; people 
from many races and cultures. 

I also had a glimpse into the 
struggles, and often the grace, of 
people in poverty, people with dis- 
abilities, people with mental illness. 

Because of these experiences,. 
when I thought about buying a car, 
I found I was afraid, no longer 
afraid of another accident or bizarre 
mechanical malfunction, but of 
what I might lose if I began driving 
again. Not that public transporta- 
tion was perfect, far from it, but I 
found I was becoming more and 
more willing to deal with its incon- 
veniences in order to avoid owning 
acar and the inevitable return to my 
former lifestyle that would come 
with it. 


Social Implications of 
Transportation 

As time went by, people often 
asked why I didn’t have a car. For 
some, it was unfathomable. Did I 
never learn to drive? Don’t Ihave a 
driver’s license? Some jumped to 
the conclusion that I was an ex- 
tremely socially conscious person 
and congratulated me on my pas- 
sionate devotion to the environ- 
ment. In fact, I’m ashamed to admit 
that, though I sometimes forgot to 
correct those well-wishers, environ- 
mental concerns have never been 
high on my list of reasons for not 
owning a car. To be honest, I find it 
difficult to be motivated by environ- 
mental concerns, when at signifi- 
cant cost to myself I might contrib- 
ute to one-billionth of the solution 
to what often seems like an inexo- 
rably mounting problem. 

But while I started out carless 

for primarily personal reasons, I 
found myself provoked to thought 
by the questions and insights of oth- 
ers as well as by my own experi- 


ences. And I couldn’t help 
but become more aware of 
the multiple social implica- 
tions of our car-centered, 
car-dependent culture. 


Social Equity. People 
choose to drive rather than 
take public transit for many 
legitimate reasons: no pub- 
lic transit available, rela- 
tively inefficient or unreli- 
able public transit, safety 
concerns, bad weather, the 
need to transport large or 
heavy items, and so on. 

People choose, or are 
forced, not to drive for 
many reasons. They can’t 
afford a car or want to save 
money; they don’t have a 
driver’s license or never 
learned how to drive; they 
have age-related disabilities 
such as vision or hearing 
impairment; or other dis- 
abilities—permanent or 
temporary (a broken leg, or even 
being too tired to drive safely). 
Some have a fear of driving. 

The question is, what happens 
at the intersection of these two lists? 
That is, what happens when some- 
one can’t afford a car but no public 
transportation is available to get to 
work? What about the woman who 
has to travel nightly to her grave- 
yard-shift job, waiting a half-hour 
or more for a late bus to come, ina 
neighborhood on the edge of a 
drug-war zone? What happens to 
the elderly widow who loses her 
ability to drive because of visual or 
hearing impairment? How does she 
get to her frequent medical appoint- 
ments? To the grocery store? To see 
friends? 

This leads to an issue some- 
times referred to as “transportation 
justice” or “transportation equity.” 
Although there is much talk about 
affordable housing and the univer- 
sal right to healthcare, although 
there are organizations dedicated to 
feeding people, the need for trans- 
portation seems to be an under-pub- 
licized issue. Yet the lack of reliable 


and affordable transportation is one 
of the primary challenges to sur- 
vival for people in poverty in the 
U.S., and one of the major barriers 
for people trying to get off welfare.’ 

It’s significant that in Bar- 


bara. Ehrenreich’s so-called 
“groundbreaking” book, Nickel and 
Dimed, where she tries to simulate 
a life of poverty among low-income 
wage earners of America, she cheats 
in one major way: She insists on 
having a car, with all expenses (mi- 
nus gas) paid for out of her “real 
life” earnings, not out of the low- 
wage income she is purporting to 
try to “get by” on.? She never expe- 
riences the challenge of having her 
job field limited by the availability 
of public transit, or her ability to 
keep her job contingent on its reli- 
ability. Nor are car expenses ever a 
major challenge in her budget. Yet 
she still reports (surprise, surprise) 
barely being able to survive. 

For those without a car, or with- 
out the ability to drive, life is com- 
plicated at best, and at worst an ex- 
ercise in survival. For people in pov- 
erty, the lack of a reliable car, or the 


necessity of pouring 
money into a car, pro- 
vides a serious chal- 
lenge to the ability 
to make ends meet. 
Public transportation 
systems are typically 
designed to meet the 
needs of daytime com- 
muters from middle-. 
class neighborhoods 
traveling to city cen- 
ters, not the needs of 
swing-or graveyard- 
shift workers traveling 
from marginal neigh- 
borhoods to ware- 
houses or factories in 
low-rent districts. Fur- 
ther, bicycle travel or 
walking is virtually im- 
possible. A network of 
freeways and high- 
speed streets—without 
bicycle lanes, paths, or 
pedestrian walk- 
ways—makes such 
travel impossible or extremely dan- 
gerous in most cities. 

I recall seeing people riding their 
bicycles along the edge of Roosevelt 
Road in the Chicago suburbs, prob- 
ably originating from one of the few 
low-rent apartment buildings punc- 
tuating the heavily commercial cor- 
ridor, and presumably on their way 
to or from jobs (they were often 
wearing some kind of uniform). 
Roosevelt Road is a high-traffic road 
that stretches from the depths of 
Chicago and across the western sub- 
urbs all the way to the edges of the 
quaint town of Geneva at the far 
west end, where the metro area 
leaves off and the countryside be- 
gins. 

Iremember how vulnerable and 
cautious those riders looked, riding 
in the margins of the shoulderless 
road, cars speeding by within inches 
of them. In most cities, there sim- 
ply is not a way (or a safe way) to 
get from here to there by bicycle, 
even if you are willing and able to 
do so physically. 

In contrast, I noticed in a recent 
Continued on page 26 
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The Contemporary Jesus 


Addressing Cutting-Edge Issues of Our Day 


A few years ago, The Atlantic 
Monthly (October 2000) featured a 
perceptive and surprising essay on 
the renewal of evangelical thought 
and scholarship. In “The Opening 
of the Evangelical Mind,” Alan 
Wolfe interviewed evangelical 
scholars and others and found that 
many evangelicals and institutions 
have stepped up to the intellectual 
plate. Stereotypes of simplistic be- 
lievers, desperately trying to pre- 
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tend it was still the 1950s, loudly 
crashed right and left. In my circle 
of evangelical academics and stu- 
dents I discovered buzzing and 
beaming about this unexpected ar- 
ticle. Wolfe found that some 
evangelicals are writing scholarly 
books that appeal to those outside 
the fold. They are participating in 
learned associations and even form- 
ing new ones, like the influential 
Society of Christian Philosophers. 


Evangelicals are trying to put 
the lie to Bertrand Russell’s famous 
quip that “Most Christians would 
rather die than think—and most 
do.” Despite persistent stereotypes 
to the contrary, Wolfe deemed these 
evangelicals—not all, of course—an 
intellectual force worth reckoning 
with, however much they still battle 
against the anti-intellectualism of 
their past. Wolfe concluded that for 
evangelicals to be accorded more 


respect intellectually, they need to 
drop their defensiveness and en- 
gage the intellectual community 
more broadly. 


Enter Jesus 

Conspicuously absent, how- 
ever, from Wolfe’s evaluation—and 
absent as well from the observations 
of the leading evangelicals he con- 
sulted—was any reference to the in- 
tellect of the founder of Christian- 
ity itself, Jesus of Nazareth. Yet in 
this ever-controversial and world- 
historical figure we find an intellect 
engaged in the controversies of his 
day—and in many of ours as well. 
Christians would do well to return 
to the sources of their faith in the 
Gospels and take a close look at the 
one who animates them. Even per- 
sons outside Christian communions 
may be surprised and delighted to 
find in Jesus a bona fide philosopher 
who held a developed world view 
and employed careful patterns of 
reasoning on consequential matters. 

Although I have long reflected 
on the Gospels, and have written 
books on Jesus, I was first chal- 
lenged to consider Jesus as a phi- 
losopher when secular philosopher 
Daniel Kolak asked me to write a 
book on Jesus for the Wadsworth 
Philosophers Series, which he is 
editing. Kolak, an ecumenically in- 
clined unbeliever, included Buddha, 
Lao Tze, and Confucius in this se- 
ries. 

In writing On Jesus, I applied 
philosophical categories to the 
teachings of Jesus and not those of 
Biblical scholarship or theology— 
although those disciplines cannot be 
avoided entirely. I looked at Jesus’ 
patterns of general argument 
(which I found surprisingly varied 
and adroit), his metaphysics, his 
ethics, his epistemology (the theory 
of knowledge), and his outlook on 
women. 

I also addressed the arguments 
he made on behalf of his own pur- 
pose and identity. I soon saw that 
Jesus could not be disqualified from 
the ranks of philosophers. He never 
flinched from a good debate and 


In this ever-controversial and world-historical 


figure we find an intellect engaged in the 


controversies of his day—and in many of ours 


as well. 


used clever and effective arguments 
in his disputes. Moreover, he held 
views not readily granted even by 
some Christians, particularly about 
the value and contributions of 
women. And unlike some Chris- 
tians today, he never devalued the 
intellect in favor of “faith.” I find 
nothing in the Gospels about a 
“leap of faith.” 

The Jesus I encountered was not 
found through the methodology of 
radical, cut-and-paste Biblical criti- 
cism, or the deconstruction—or ex- 
cavation—of an avant-garde theory 
(challenging as those may some- 
times be). I simply tried to read the 
Gospels through the eyes of a phi- 
losopher. What I found in Jesus was 
nothing less than a philosopher— 
although much more than a philoso- 
pher as well. 


Was Jesus a Philosopher? 

We cannot proceed further in 
answering our question, “Was Jesus 
a philosopher?,” without thinking 
more clearly about the term philoso- 
pher. What qualifies someone as a 
philosopher? We can certainly point 
to uncontroversial specimens, like 
Plato and Aristotle. But what of 
harder cases, like Jesus? Of course, 
philosophers philosophize, but not 
everyone who philosophizes is a 
philosopher, just as not everyone 
who works on an automobile is a 
mechanic. 

We think of most philosophers 
as intelligent, but not all the intelli- 
gent are philosophers. Many indi- 
viduals’ intelligence may not be in- 
vested primarily in philosophy. 
Neither can we limit the philoso- 
phers to those who are formal aca- 
demics. Some philosophers, e.g., 


Hume, Spinoza, and Pascal, have 
lacked institutional affiliation, but 
not philosophical credentials. 

I propose that required condi- 
tions for being a philosopher are a 
strong and lived-out inclination to 
pursue truth about philosophical 
matters through the rigorous use of 
human reasoning, and to do so with 
some intellectual facility. The last 
condition is added to rule out those 
who may fancy themselves philoso- 
phers but who cannot philosophize 
well enough to merit the title. Even 
a bad philosopher must be able to 
philosophize in some recognizable 
sense. 

By “philosophical matters” I 
mean the enduring questions of 
life’s meaning, purpose, and value. 
Yet one may speak to life’s mean- 
ing, purpose, and value in a 
nonphilosophical manner, by 
merely issuing assertions or by sim- 
ply declaring divine judgments 
with no further discussion. A philo- 
sophical approach to these matters, 
on the contrary, explores the logic 
or rationale of various claims about 
reality; it sniffs out intellectual pre- 
suppositions and implications; it 
ponders possibilities and weighs 
their rational credibility. 

Therefore, the work of a phi- 
losopher need not include system- 
building, nor need it exclude reli- 
gious authority or even divine in- 
spiration so long as this perspective 
does not preclude rational argu- 
mentation. Being a philosopher re- 
quires a certain orientation to 
knowledge, a willingness to argue 
and debate logically, and to do so 
with some proficiency. We find this 
in Jesus, despite his strange exile 
from the realm of the philosophers. 
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The Sermon on the Mount repeatedly concentrates 


on the “heart,” which refers to the deepest and cen- 


tral reality of the person. 


I will illustrate this by discuss- 
ing his teachings on the ethics of 
virtue and the relation of virtue to 
knowledge. 


Jesus and the Virtues of the 
Kingdom 

Jesus was profoundly con- 
cerned with the character or inner 
disposition of people as they related 
to God, others, and creation. In this, 
he challenged some commonly held 
beliefs about character and sexual- 
ity. In so doing, he stirred up some 
philosophical lines of thought that 
otherwise might go unheeded. 

Jesus was not unlike the He- 
brew prophets who often spoke of 
internal motivations and beliefs. 
Jesus’ beatitudes stress attitudes 
that Jesus pronounced “blessed,” or 
objectively good, right, and in har- 
mony with God’s ways. “Blessed” 
is not synonymous with our mean- 
ing of “happy,” a subjective state of 
pleasure or enjoyment. Jesus said 
that those who are “persecuted be- 
cause of righteousness” are blessed 
(Matthew 5:10), as are “those who 
mourn” (Matthew 5:3). Therefore, 
mere happiness is not in view, but 
something deeper. 

Jesus’ account of virtue is both 
theological and teleological. Unlike 
a modern virtue theorist like Iris 
Murdoch, who said we must be lit- 
erally “good for nothing” (since 
there is no God, no afterlife, and no 
necessary causal relationship be- 
tween virtue and felicity), Jesus 
placed the virtues into a cosmic and 
supernatural framework, that of 
“blessedness.” These character 
traits do not merely exhibit objec- 
tive moral properties (Murdoch’s 
view), they fit the world and the 
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people God has created. Jesus’ ac- 
count of virtue is similar to 
Aristotle’s correlation of virtue and 
telos (cosmic purpose), where 
proper conduct is conducive to hu- 
man flourishing. But Jesus’ view is 
also dissimilar, since Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy allotted the Prime Mover 
no ethical role in establishing, an- 
nouncing, or rewarding moral char- 
acter. For Jesus, God was central to 
the nature and experience of virtue. 

The Sermon on the Mount, from 
which the beatitudes are taken, re- 
peatedly concentrates on the 
“heart,” which refers to the deepest 
and central reality of the person (not 
merely the emotional center). Here 
Jesus made some stinging claims 
worth considering. 

Although Jesus did not set aside 
the Hebrew law, he radicalized it 
and applied it in some disturbing 
ways. Jesus reminded his hearers 
that they had been taught, “Do not 
murder, and anyone who murders 
will be subject to judgment.” But he 
went beyond this to say, “Anyone 
who is angry with a brother or sis- 
ter will be subject to judgment,” as 
will anyone who uses abusive lan- 
guage against another. Therefore, 
one should make peace with others 
before giving religious offerings 
(Matthew 5:21-24). 

Jesus did not condemn all an- 
ger, but only the dangers intrin- 
sic to anger, like revenge, vicious- 
ness, and so on. Jesus himself 
unapologetically used a whip to 
clear the temple of its religious 
profiteering and spoke harshly of 
religious hypocrisy. In teaching 
people who already knew the moral 
law against committing adultery, 
Jesus added, “But I tell you that any- 


one who looks at a woman lustfully 
has already committed adultery 
with her in his heart.” Therefore, 
one should take radical action to 
avoid such harmful fantasies. 
Speaking hyperbolically, Jesus said 
to gouge out the offending eye and 
to cut off the offending hand (Mat- 
thew 5:27-30). 

Philosopher Michael Martin in 
The Case Against Christianity rightly 
notes that “Jesus’ emphasis on con- 
trolling one’s thoughts, emotions, 
and desires has been de-empha- 
sized and in many cases nearly 
eliminated from modern discus- 
sions of Christian ethics.” 

Martin rejects the idea of control 
as impractical and unwise, alleging 
that “if Jesus’ injunction is inter- 
preted as acommand not to contem- 
plate any evil actions at all, it has 
been maintained that it thwarts our 
imagination and forbids the con- 
templation of evil, for example, in 
art and literature.” Martin thinks 
that contemplation of such artistic 
portrayals actually discourages evil 
rather than encouraging it. 

Jesus’ injunctions against anger 
and lust should not be viewed as 
forbidding even the fictional por- 
trayals of those emotions. Jesus’ 
own parables describe wicked or 
foolish people who are not models 
of good character. Rather, Jesus’ 
teaching disallows an inner orien- 
tation that countenances, values, or 
plays out the vices he mentions. 
Reading an account of an evil char- 
acter in The Brothers Karamazov, for 
example, would not violate Jesus’ 
injunction. Wanting to emulate that 
character—or Milton’s Lucifer— 
would violate Jesus’ teachings, 
whether or not one ever acted out 
the imaginations. 

Martin then considers whether 
Jesus’ prohibition could be justified 
on the grounds that angry or lust- 
ful thoughts might lead to actions 
with deleterious consequences. He 
grants that this is sometimes the 
case, as when “sexist language has 
indirectly harmful effects on 
women,” but he discards Jesus’ 
standards as too imposing and not 


warranted. Martin thinks that Jesus 
“may well have believed that cer- 
tain thoughts or emotions were bad 
in themselves independent of their 
consequences.” Martin disagrees, 
because he deems consequences to 
be the determining factor in ethics. 
“Emotions, desires, thoughts, and 
feelings do not seem to be good or 
bad in themselves.” 

Martin seems to have a utilitar- 
ian standard of moral evaluation in 
which the status of actions counts 
more than the character of persons. 
Utilitarianism is subject to various 
criticisms, but it suffices to say that 
many virtue theorists count certain 
inner states as having inherent 
moral value whether or not they 
produce actions, although in many 
cases they should produce actions. 

There is a moral obligation to be 
a particular kind of person, regard- 
less of whether this results in exter- 
nal actions in every case. Virtues are 
more than dispositions to act, since 
they may obligate one to attain and 
maintain certain inner states or 
ways of being, which are good in 
themselves. Jesus is not alone in his 
view of the moral status of inner 
states, although he puts his case 
more strongly than most contempo- 
rary ethicists would. 

To illustrate the complementary 
view of virtue, consider which per- 
son you would rather have for a 
friend or would value more highly 
morally. William acts caring and re- 
spectful, but he entertains unduly 
angry thoughts toward you quite 
often, although he never expresses 
them. George acts caring and lov- 
ing to the same degree as William, 
but never has these angry thoughts 
about you. If you would pick 
George over William, Jesus’ basic 
point is supported. Thoughts and 
attitudes do matter ethically. 

In An Intelligent Person’s Guide to 
Philosophy, British philosopher 
Roger Scruton argues that sexual 
fantasizing is morally out of place 
because it devalues persons. Instead 
of deeming persons as objectively 
existing “others,” lust replaces per- 
sons with compliant images subject 


to one’s arbitrary mental manipu- 
lation. “The fantasy blocks passage 
to reality.” The “fantasy Other,” 
who is completely the instrument of 
one’s imagination, becomes merely 
an object to the one fantasizing. 
“The sexual world of the fantasist 
is a world without subjects, in 
which others appear as objects 
only.” Scruton argues that the very 
mental act of such fantasies is an ex- 
ercise in unhealthy and disrespect- 
ful unreality. One might call it psy- 
chic rape. (Scruton believes that if 
the fantasist becomes possessed by 
this image, rape is the natural re- 
sult.) He thus provides a gloss on 
Jesus’ own teaching—and a fitting 
counterpoint to Martin’s utilitarian, 
non-virtue approach. 


Jesus on Knowledge and 
Character 

In recent years, philosophers 
have begun to rediscover the role of 
moral character in epistemology, 
not merely in ethics proper. Philoso- 
phers still rightly ask what makes 
beliefs qualify as knowledge (truth 
plus justification or warrant), but 
more philosophers are now asking 
what makes believers good candi- 
dates for knowledge. What qualities 
best suit a person for attaining 
knowledge? What traits taint a 
person’s capacity to know what 
ought to be known? This is called 
virtue epistemology; it has a long 
pedigree going back to Aquinas and 
Augustine in the Western tradition. 
Intellectual virtues have classically 
included qualities like patience, te- 
nacity, humility, studiousness, and 
honest truth-seeking. Vices to be 


avoided include impatience, gull- 
ibility, pride, vain curiosity, and in- 
tellectual apathy: 

There is a strong emphasis on 
character—both virtue and vice—in 
Jesus’ epistemology, that is closely 
intertwined with his teachings on 
ethics and the knowledge of God. 
He not only used arguments and 
told parables, he called people to in- 
tellectual rectitude and sobriety. 
Jesus’ familiar moral teaching about 
the dangers of judgmentalism con- 
tains an epistemological element 
easily overlooked. 


Do not judge, or you too will be 
judged. For in the same way as you 
judge others, you will be judged, 
and with the measure you use, it will 
be measured to you. Why do you 
look at the speck of sawdust in 
someone else’s eye and pay no 
attention to the plank in your own 
eye? How can you say, “Let me take 
the speck out of your eye,” when all 
the time there is a plank in your own 
eye? You hypocrite, first take the 
plank out of your own eye, and then 
you will see clearly to remove the 
speck from the other person’s eye 
(Matthew 7:1-5). 


That passage is often taken out 
of context to forbid all moral evalu- 
ation, as if Jesus were a relativist. 
But Jesus had something else in 
mind: a clear-sighted self-evalua- 
tion and a proper evaluation of oth- 
ers based on objective standards. 
Jesus stipulated that all moral judg- 
ments relate to the self as much as 
to the other. Therefore, when one 
judges others, one is implicitly 
bringing oneself under the same 

Continued on page 24 
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The Quiet American 


Film 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In a plaza ringed by fad- 
ing colonial buildings, 
women with long black 
hair rustle by in white silk 
trousers and embroidered 
tunics. European women, 
speaking French, eat ice 
cream in a sidewalk cafe. 
There’s a faint smell of 
tropical blossoms and 
opium in the languid 
breeze. In the city, and in 
the steamy surrounding 
jungles, the air is electric 
with political intrigue. 

The year is 1952, and 
the place is Saigon. The 
place is also classic 
“Greeneland, ” one of the 
many exotic locales novel- 
ist Graham Greene created 
from imagination and 
memory. 

In The Quiet American, 
Greene’s protagonist, Thomas 
Fowler, is (as Greene was) a British 
journalist in Saigon. He is in exile, 
living in a community of expatri- 
ates, knowing he understands little 
about the culture he’s in. Yet he has 
no desire to return home. 

In the new movie version of The 
Quiet American, Michael Caine, as 
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Fowler, is the perfect Greene alter- 
ego. Caine’s hooded eyes tell us that 
Fowler has seen it all, and is mis- 
trustful of what he sees. 

The French occupation of Viet- 
nam is coming to an end. The Viet 
Minh are battling their long-time 
colonizers for control of the coun- 
try and there have been some bru- 


tal attacks in outlying villages—for 
which both armies deny responsi- 
bility. 

Fowler is supposed to be cover- 
ing these events for his London pa- 
per but he hasn’t actually written 
anything in awhile. He has grown 
comfortable in his elegant Saigon 
apartment with his beautiful Viet- 


namese mistress, drinking with 
other English-speaking expats in his 
favorite bar, enjoying his daily 
opium pipe. But his London editor 
isn’t happy and a letter arrives call- 
ing him home. Jolted into action, 
Fowler comes up with an idea for 
an article that may buy him some 
time. 

In the battle for control of Viet- 
nam, there is a new player, the 
young nationalistic General Thé, 
who represents “a third force’”—an 
alternative to the French and their 
communist challengers. But Fowler 
has questions about Thé’s rapid rise 
to power and suspicions about 
who’s funding him. Fowler’s Lon- 
don paper OKs an investigative 
piece’ on the general, granting the 
journalist a reprieve. 

Around this time a young 
American enters Fowler’s social 
circle. Alden Pyle (Brendan Fraser) 
presents himself as an advisor for 
the “Economic Aid Mission.” An 
earnest ideologue, Pyle appears to 
be the innocent counterpoint to the 
world-weary Fowler. 

On a trip to General Thé’s jungle 
headquarters for a promised inter- 
view, Fowler feels that things are not 
what they seem—he has many 
questions. But when he raises these 
questions in the interview, Thé be- 
comes angry and throws Fowler out 
of the compound. In contrast, Pyle, 
whom Fowler has spotted in the 
compound, seems to have complete 
access to the facility. 

Fowler now has suspicions 
about Pyle, as well as deeper suspi- 
cions about Thé. But still Pyle seems 
all innocence, a boy scout adept at 
maneuvering the Vietnamese ter- 
rain. He volunteers to accompany 
Fowler back to Saigon. En route, 
when the two men get caught in 
crossfire, Pyle carries an injured 
Fowler to safety, saving his life. He 
also preaches to Fowler from his 
“bible,” The Advance of Red China, a 
book about the domino theory and 
the need to win the East for democ- 
racy. 

Fowler has a jaundiced view of 
this rhetoric. But his more immedi- 


“Greeneland” 1s murky 
moral territory where 
the difference between 
right and wrong isn’t 


always clear. 


ate concern is Pyle’s growing inter- 
est in the lovely Phuong, Fowler’s 
mistress. Phuong wants to become 
Mrs. Fowler. But there already is a 
Mrs. Fowler in England, a Catholic 
who won't agree to a divorce. So 
Phuong’s situation remains precari- 
ous. . 

Pyle is shocked by this arrange- 
ment and proposes marriage. He is 
young, unencumbered, and in love 
with her—a much better prospect 
than Fowler. And so she leaves 
Fowler for Pyle. 

Phuong’s departure leaves 
Fowler miserable and, understand- 
ably, angry with Pyle. At the same 
time, Fowler’s questions about 
Pyle’s political activities are deep- 
ening. His suspicions intensify one 
day when he witnesses a bloody 
massacre of civilians in the plaza. 
The carnage is blamed on the com- 
munists. 

But it is Pyle who is on the spot 
instantly, organizing the media cov- 
erage, and possibly more than the 
media. 

Fowler is increasingly troubled 
by what he’s witnessed and unsure 
of what to do about it. As a foreign 
journalist he’s used to being an ob- 
server, not a participant. Yet he is 
truly horrified by the massacre and 
has good reason to suspect Pyle’s 
role. He’s also acutely aware that 
he’s not a disinterested observer: 
Pyle has saved his life and Pyle has 
stolen his mistress. 

Greene is good at highlighting 
moral quandaries. In addition to 


exotic locales and steamy romances, 
’Greeneland” is murky moral ter- 
ritory where the difference between 
right and wrong isn’t always clear. 
The human heart is a dark labyrinth, 
with competing and mysterious 
motivations. People (and govern- 
ments) may do bad things in the 
service of admirable aims, and they 
may do good things with twisted 
intentions. 

In the novel, Fowler neatly dis- 
sects the problem with ideologues 
like Pyle: 

“He never saw anything he 
hadn’t heard in a lecture hall, and 
his writers and his lecturers made a 
fool of him. When he saw a dead 
body he couldn’t even see the 
wounds. A red menace, a soldier of 
democracy.” 

This view of humanity contrasts 
sharply with Greene’s observation 
in his earlier novel The Power and the 
Glory: “When you visualized a man 
or woman carefully, you could al- 
ways begin to feel pity—that was a 
quality God’s image carried with 
ite 

Part of Greene’s great gift as a 
novelist is his ability to see that im- 
age in the most compromised and 
morally frail of God’s creatures. He 
also shows little patience for those 
who don’t recognize their fallen 
state. 

As the movie progresses, what 
initially seemed like innocence in 
Pyle reveals itself to be a ruthless 
willingness to sacrifice people for a 
cause. And what appeared to be 
cynicism in Fowler, seems, instead, 
to be a disillusioned realism about 
human nature. 

In the end, Fowler’s view of the 
world is more honest (and more 
Christian). We are all morally com- 
promised. To admit this gives us a 
humility in our common humanity 
and with it, we can hope, more com- 
passion for our fellow humans: the 
ability to see their wounds. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix and the 
author of Finding Faith. She is also asso- 
ciate director of New College Berkeley. 
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Music 


The Gospel Songs of Bob Dylan 


Gotta Serve Somebody (Columbia/ Legacy Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Many diehard Bob Dylan fans are 
still appalled by his “born again” 
testifying in the late ‘70s and early 
‘80s. They conveniently disregard 
this period as an aberration in an 
otherwise brilliant career. Instead 
they focus on celebrating his early 
social-conscience tunes in the ‘60s 
(like “Blowing’ in the Wind” and 
“The Times They Are A-Changing” ) 
as anthems that helped Americans 
wake from their ‘50s slumber. They 
salute him for his artistic courage in 
breaking from the folk tradition into 
the rock world when he traded an 
acoustic guitar in for an electric. 
They award him with accolades for 
such classic recordings as Blood on 
the Tracks (1975), Desire (1976), and 
Empire Burlesque (1985). And they 
applaud him for continuing to 
record stellar albums, such as his 
most recent CDs, Time Out of Mind 
(1997) and Love and Theft (2001). 
But when it comes to Slow Train 
Coming and Saved, recorded in 1979 
and 1980 respectively, many 
Dylanphiles chalk the discs up 
among the low points of his pop 
music career. 

But the fact is, that at the time 
the tune “Gotta Serve Somebody” 
from Slow Train Running was 
Dylan’s first hit song in a long spell 
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David Gahr 


Whatever way you slice it, you're serving somebody or something. 


(it cracked the Top 30), it remark- 
ably earned him his first Grammy 
Award. And, though his overt evan- 
gelism-in-song period lasted only a 
few years, Dylan continues to per- 
form compositions from his “Chris- 
tian era” albums. 

Over two decades after they 
were first recorded, 11 of these tunes 
get the full gospel treatment on 
Gotta Serve Somebody: The Gospel 
Songs of Bob Dylan. Overseen by 
gospel producer Joel Moss, the col- 
lection features an all-star cast of 
gospel musicians, pop stars, and 
Dylan himself in a duet with 
Mavis Staples, giving new life to 
his poignant and inspirational 
Christocentric songs. 

Gospel queen Shirley Caesar 
opens the disc with her funky, Mem- 
phis-soul take on the title track, 
preaching Dylan’s fact-of-life ser- 
mon (whatever way you slice it, 
you're serving somebody or some- 
thing) with house-rocking glee. (A 
Grammy and Dove award-winning 
singer, Caesar sang the song at 
Dylan’s request at the Kennedy 
Center in 1997 when President Bill 
Clinton awarded him a Lifetime 
Achievement Award.) Lee Williams 
& the Spiritual QC’s go the cool, 
soulful route with an organ- 
grooved rendition of “When You 
Gonna Wake Up,” inspiriting such 
Dylanesque wisdom as “Counter- 
feit philosophies have polluted all 
of our thoughts” and “Do you ever 
wonder just what God requires /Do 
you think He’s just an errand boy 
to satisfy your desires.” — 

The Fairfield Four gives a har- 
mony-rich a cappella reading of 
“Are You Ready.” Sounds of Black- 
ness (the studio reunion of Dylan’s 
gospel touring band including 
drummer Jim Keltner and 
Hammond B3 ace Billy Preston) 
serves an invigorating interpreta- 
tion of “Solid Rock” teeming with 
call-and-response vocals. Aaron 


Neville sings a slow, heartfelt take 
on “Saving Grace” (with his sweet 
falsetto intoning the words “I know 
I’m going to make it by the saving 
grace”) and Rance Allen emotively 
renders “When He Returns” witha 
churchy organ accompaniment. 

Highlights include Dottie 
Peoples singing Dylan’s prayer “I 
Believe in You” with gospel piano / 
organ embellishments and ringing 
electric guitar licks and Mighty 
Clouds of Joy (the preeminent gos- 
pel-singing group since 1955) 
launching into a rollicking take on 
“saved.” 

One of the biggest career-span- 
ning complaints about the artistry 
of Bob Dylan is his thin, reedy, and 
often off-key voice. On Gotta Serve 
Somebody, the full-bodied gospel 
vocals of the participants beef up the 
tunes and make them come alive in 
an entirely new and, perhaps for 
church folks, more reverent way. Yet 
the collection blooms in the final 
track when the rasp-voiced Dylan 
invites gospel great Mavis Staples 
to take a hard-rocking spin through 
“Gonna Change My Way of Think- 
ing.” The grit in his throat and the 
holy fire in her vocals make for a 
great finale. 

Especially hip is the on-record 
humorous conversation the pair has 
before they take orbit. “Someone’s 
coming up the road, boys,” Dylan 
tells his band, then invites Mavis 
into his house where she marvels 
about his seaside California view. 
Yep, he replies, “You can sit on this 
porch and look right straight into 
Hawaii.” Dylan then says, “Mavis, 
I’ve had the blues . . . I’ve been up 
all night lying in my bed . . . read- 
ing Snoozeweek.” She says that’s 
not going to work and then sug- 
gests, “Let’s sing about it.” 

The festive, blues-steeped ses- 
sion that follows is both a 
celebratory good-times offering and 
a glistening spiritual reminder of 


how hope through prayer shines 
through the storms. 

Gotta Serve Somebody, three 
years in the making, is a special col- 
lection that demonstrates, as drum- . 
mer Jim Keltner says, “Bob Dylan 
is one of our great gospel writers.” 
Pop critic Tom Piazza writes in the 
liner notes of the CD, 

When Bob Dylan let it be known 
in 1979 that he had been born again, 
it seemed to some that he had 
renounced the complexity and 
questioning of his earlier work in 
favor of what they saw as the pre- 
packaged answers of religion. As 
time has gone by, though, it is clear 
that Dylan encountered the Gospel 
the same way he has encountered 
everything else he has looked into— 
with the full complexity of a whole 
human heart and mind. 


In one interview about his spiri- 
tual conversion, Dylan said, “I guess 
He’s always been calling me. Of 
course, how would I have known 
that? That it was Jesus calling me. 
But God's got His own purpose and 
time for everything. He knew when 
I would respond to his call.” Re- 
spond he has, with tunes that, in my 
opinion, should be given even 
greater exposure in churches. Song 
is central to worship; Biblically 
we're encouraged to “sing a new 
song to the Lord.” 

In addition to singing the hymn 
“Be Thou My Vision” and listening 
to the pipe organ postlude of Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s “Fugue in g mi- 
nor” (my experience recently at a 
music-wise top-notch Sunday ser- 
vice at Riverside Church with the 
Rev. Dr. James A. Forbes Jr. presid- 
ing), how about an inspired choir 
working up a rendition of some gos- 
pel according to Bob? 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is author 
of The Bug Book. He writes about music 
for Downbeat, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and elsewhere. 
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Remnants of Eden 


Witnessing the Glory 


Karl Barth said that sin is the fact 
most characteristic of our lives, the 
one undeniable lesson of human 
history. I tend to agree with him. Be- 
cause we are fallen, and our world 
is fallen, life can be depressing at 
times. But it wasn’t like that in 
Eden. If we lived in the world’s first 
garden, day-to-day life would 
soothe hearts that now break from 
constant yearning. 

Yet we do have moments of 
magic on this ragged planet, times 
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Chad Allen 


when, as C. S. Lewis said, “the 
whole world, and something be- 
yond the world, opens itself to our 
minds.” It is important to remem- 
ber, though easy to forget, that our 
good moments are not without a 
source. God drops these remnants 
of Eden on our tongues, so when 
we taste them, we will remember 
Eden and thus hope for heaven. 
“Hope is memory that desires,” 
Balzac said. 

I remembér having an Edenic 


experience when I was 14, but it 
didn’t start out that way. My dad 
took my sister and me horseback 
riding during the summer in the 
High Uinta mountains of Utah. The 
sun was high and hot, and after four 
hours of listening to the clip-clop of 
horses’ hooves against rock, we 
slouched in our saddles. I let my 
sore feet dangle out of the stirrups 
as the trail spiraled into thinner air. 
The twinge on my nose foretold a 
cruel sunburn, and my shirt clung 


to my back. Even the horses were 
sneezing complaints. 

Suddenly, as we rode around a 
curve near the trail’s end, a damp 
coolness settled against our faces. 
We smiled and blinked, pulling our 
horses to a halt. On an opposing 
slope only yards away lay a bumpy 
carpet of paper-white snow. It 
started higher than we could see, 
cascaded down over the rocks, and 
vanished into a slanting crevice be- 
low us. My little sister jumped off 
her horse and, scooping a handful 
of snow, looked back with a sly 
grin. Here it was July and out of no- 
where came this? My eyes watered. 
I felt small. And smack! I felt snow. 

Luci Shaw, poet and writer-in- 
residence at Regent College in 
Vancouver, urges. her students to 
keep the doors of their hearts open 
for God. I once took a journaling 
class with Shaw in which she gave 
the outdoor assignment of looking 
for expressions of God’s love within 
nature. As I peered dutifully up- 
ward, I was ashamed of my inabil- 
ity to find God ina cluster of clouds. 

Shaw told us to be alert to any 
message from God that came whis- 
pering by, but sometimes it doesn’t 
matter how alert we are. No mes- 
sages come. 

“Catch any?” a fellow fisherman 
of God might ask. 

“Naw, not today. You?” 

Often, however, alertness pays 
off. Eight times the Gospels record 
Jesus saying, “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” The prerequisite 
to hearing, according to Jesus, is ears 
to hear. We miss out if we are not 
ready for the voice of God, which 
may come from nature, music, art, 
the face of a friend, or in a myriad 
of other ways. 

I have learned from running 
about the importance of being alert. 
Some mornings when | put on my 
sneakers, do my stretches, and start 
my run, I feel like an aging hippo- 
potamus. I’m slow. My legs hurt. I 
wheeze. It’s all I can do to take my 
eyes off the black granules of as- 
phalt in front of me. Other days I 
wake up with more energy. I run 


The prerequisite to hearing, according to Jesus, 


is ears to hear. We miss out if we are not ready 


for the voice of God. 


fast. I take the air in deeply. I even 
strut a little. And most important, I 
remember to look at nature. The sky 
and its many hues of blue. The 
height of the cornstalks. The leaves 
traced in gold by morning dew. For- 
get running. I fly, and it’s all because 
I choose to see the work of God. “It 
is that simple,” Annie Dillard says 
in Pilgrim at Tinker Creek. “What you 
see is what you get.” 

In the same book Dillard offers 
her answer to the question posed in 
introductory philosophy classes 
about whether a falling tree makes 
noise if no one hears it: “The answer 
must be, I think, that beauty and 
grace are performed whether or not 
we will or sense them. The least we 
can do is try to be there.” If we don’t 
detect beauty and grace quickly, we 
are tempted to reel in our lures, pack 
up our tackle, and go home. But 
Dillard challenges us to keep fish- 
ing no matter what. 

But God does not always wait 
for us to be alert. I recall driving 
home one night after a long conver- 
sation with a close friend. I put on 
my favorite Celtic fiddle tune. The 
melody is lilting and joyful and re- 
peats itself over and over again, like 
a teacher who refuses to let even one 
of her students miss a salient point. 
The fiddle played as my truck 
thumped rhythmically over the 
road until a wave of what I can only 
call “glory” washed over and envel- 
oped me. I was sliced open and 
filled with luminescence. My face 
went warm, and tingles spread up 
the back of my neck. My arms and 
legs went weightless; I felt as if I 
would lift from the seat. The expe- 
rience lasted longer than I thought 
it would. Although I lacked basis for 


expectation, what could I do but sit 
there, try to drive, and splash like a 
child in whatever was happening. I 
remember laughing and crying and 
asking aloud, “Why me? Why me?” 

God gave me another piece of 
Eden in Galway, an old port city on 
the west coast of Ireland. It was a 
Friday night, and the Irish were liv- 
ing up to their Guinness-swilling 
reputation. I would have joined 
them except I had to get up early 
the next morning. As people 
swayed and staggered around me, 
I strode uphill toward my hostel on 
a road of cobblestone. 

From what seemed like a mile 
away came a noise like a police si- 
ren. As I walked toward it, the siren 
swelled into the resonant sound of 
bagpipes. As the music got louder, 
I imagined it was pursuing me. It 
came like a golden streamer from 
the sky and threaded doorways and 
open windows until it found me 
and sank deep into my chest. The 
tune carried me to its source: tall 
and noble with curly red hair, the 
piper and his instrument were as 
close as warriors fighting for the 
same cause. Drifting to sleep that 
night, the halls of my memory still 
echoed his playing. 

I’m convinced that God gives 
remnants of Eden to everyone. We 
all have our own stories. We ought 
not miss the source of such mo- 
ments, for it is by them that God 
bursts into our world and offers a 
piece of himself—just as he said he 
would. “And lo, Iam with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the 
world.” 


Chad Allen is a freelance writer and an edi- 
tor for Baker Book House. 
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Continued from page 7 

universalistic, in two senses: it in- 
vades every area of the world and 
every aspect of human existence. 
This is what Neil Postman calls 
“technopoly,” technology as a mo- 
nopoly over all human affairs. 

Part of what this means is the 
geographic universalization of tech- 
nology. Every corner of the world 
is affected by technological inter- 
vention. Global development 
means technological development. 
Traditional ways of agriculture are 
replaced by technological ways. Tra- 
ditional forms of governance must 
be replaced by bureaucracies. Or 
else! Or else those who resist are 
condemned to live at best as an 
underclass, at worst as the refuse 
dump of the globally dominant 
technological complex. 

But technological universalism 
or technopoly also refers to the in- 
vasion of technology into every aspect 
of our lives. Politics and campaign- 
ing are technicized, as are sports 
and entertainment; public relations 
and fund-raising obey technologi- 
cal laws; churches employ public re- 
lations techniques to build their 
memberships (even prayer and 
spirituality are analyzed and taught 
as a set of rational techniques for 
manipulating God and the self); 
even sexuality, the last domain of 
the truly wild and mysterious, has 
never been so technicized—not just 
in reproductive or prophylactic 
technologies but in the technical 
analysis of the sex act itself. 

Our physical space is domi- 
nated by technological instruments. 
Our psychic space is dominated by 
the method and values of technol- 
ogy: rationality, effectiveness, mea- 
surable success. We need to resist 
this universalist pressure and guard 
times and places in our lives that are 
free of technology. 

Third, technology now serves 
virtually as the sacred in our lives. 
The sacred, the divine, the god, is 
whatever occupies the center of our 
existence, giving our lives unity, di- 
rection, and meaning. The tradi- 
tional gods have mostly been 
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The seeming inevitability of technological expansion 


must be challenged. We must assert our freedom and 


learn to say “no” once in a while. 


toppled and replaced by technology, 
at least in the West. Traditional gods 
may receive lip service in church or 
in private conversation but in prac- 
tice, on Monday morning if not be- 
fore, it is technology that we serve. 
It is in technology that we hope for 
our future and even for our present- 
day salvation. 


Another way to express this is 
by saying we have moved from 
technology to technologism. Adding 
that “ism” is a way of saying that 
technological thinking and values 
have become the foundation, the 
world view, the criterion of judg- 
ment. Just as race and sex are good 
in service of a healthy, holistic hu- 
man mission but bad when they 
become racism or sexism, so we 
could say that the goodness of tech- 
nology is radically put in question 
when it is developed into 
technologism as an all-embracing 
intellectual, moral, cultural, and 
spiritual identity. 

Our values are a direct spin-off 
from our isms and our gods. 
“Technogod” commands us “Thou 
shalt love technology with all thy 
heart, mind,’ soul, and strength.” 


“Thou shalt measure success always 
in quantitative terms.” “Thou shalt 
not allow inefficiency in any opera- 
tion.” “Thou shalt not permit any- 
thing irrational, nonrational, or 
suprarational to live outside my 
rule.” 

When something or someone is 
omnipresent, omnipotent, and not 
subject to criticism, when it inspires 
and compels our sacrifices and 
praise, it sounds like a god to me. 
The question is: Is technology an 
adequate god, or is it a bogus pre- 
tender to divinity that needs to be 
demythologized and desacralized? 
Is the Technogod ultimately a liber- 
ating, redeeming god or an enslav- 
ing one? 


Finding Our Way Forward in a 
Technological Era 

The question is: “Who or what 
is in control of our lives?” Have we 
become “tools of our tools,” as 
Thoreau asked? Have we in effect 
made technology the god of our 
civilization? Gods always demand 
some kind of worship in return for 
the salvation, meaning, and direc- 
tion they offer. If this is so, is this 
covenant with Technogod one we 
really wish to make? 

The worship demanded by 
technology has meant lives of fran- 
tic absorption into the latest techno- 
logical thing. Our lives are domi- 
nated by the products and the prob- 
lems of technology. Our learning is 
dominated by the acquisition of 
technological literacy and compe- 
tence. 

Perhaps we can best evaluate 
this covenant with technology by 
asking what has been necessarily 
excluded. I would argue that what 
has been lost is the value of the in- 


efficient, the nonrational, the aes- 
thetic, the spiritual, the traditional. 
Love and beauty, for example, are 
prostituted and lost when they are 
made to serve a technological cal- 
culus. Relationships with family 
members and colleagues are dis- 
torted when rationality and effi- 
ciency are the criteria of value. 

But how will we, how can we, 
respond? Let’s quickly dispose of 
three popular responses: 

First, some will deny that tech- 
nology is a problem and protest that 
modern technology is more or less 
desirable and under control. Denial 
is the characteristic problem ad- 
dressed by Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World. This first response is 
partly a product of exhaustion. We 
simply don’t have the time or en- 
ergy to stop and take a critical look 
at the broader dimensions of what 
is happening to our human life. We 
are too busy. It is also true that our 
technological society provides innu- 
merable distractions and opiates to 
its members. 

But that denial is also a prod- 
uct of lack of perspective. Most of our 
technologically trained population 
at large have little significant back- 
ground in history, not much more 
in philosophy or theology, and little 
significant non-Western cultural 
exposure. Yet these are what we 
need for a critical perspective. We 
have much knowledge of a certain 
type, but little wisdom. Hence we 
tend to take our Western technologi- 
cal perspective for the only one, 
though it is by no means the only 
perspective in the Western tradition, 
to say nothing of the rest of the 
world. 

Asecond response allows that, 
while we have some serious 
dysfunctionality in our technologi- 
cal civilization, we only need more 
and better technology to resolve 
these problems. This is the 
technophile response, the reaction of 
lovers of technology, of true believ- 
ers in technology. The priests and 
evangelists of technology want to 
get everyone on the information su- 
perhighway—with an integrated 


Mozart at Greenbelt, 27.08.01 
for Niki and Sarah 


We lie upon the grass on God’s good earth 
and listen to the Requiem’s intense, 

long, love-laden keening, calling forth 

echoes of Eden, blessing every sense 

with brimming blisses, every death with birth, 
until all passion passes into praise. 


I bless the winding paths that brought us here, 
I bless this day, distinct amidst our days, 

I bless the light, the music-laden air, 

I bless the interweaving of our ways, 


the lifting of the burdens that we bear, 
I bless the broken body that we share. 


Sanctus the heart, Sanctus the spirit cries, 
Sanctus the flesh in every touch replies. 


—Malcolm Guite 


office system, linked to our home 
entertainment and work centers, 
and to our portable cellular phone 
and notebook computer. Thus the 
technological environment becomes 
essentially airtight and everyone is 
technologically linked to everything 
at every moment. 

But where is this super highway 
going? We have started off at a vast 
and accelerating pace, but where are 
we headed? That’s the question. 

Opposite the technophiles are 
the third group, the technophobes. In 
the Industrial Revolution these 
were the Luddites, the band of anti- 
industry types who wished to 
smash the machines and return to a 
more pastoral existence. In our own 
era, the Hippies of the Sixties made 
a somewhat similar call to stop the 
machine and get back to the garden. 
But romanticism and adolescent 
anger make a flimsy foundation for 
resistance, as the subsequent ab- 
sorption of the “60s generation into 
the Yuppies demonstrated. Techno- 


logical reactionaries are doomed to 
be the colorful feather in the cap of 
the technological giant: a dash of 
color ona giant who moves forward 
unimpeded. 

A fourth response, the one I pro- 
mote, is resistance and revolution. This 
calls first for a profound awareness 
and critical analysis of our reality: the 
reality of the technological 
maincurrents under the surface of 
the ocean of our existence, and the 
reality of our flesh-and-blood neigh- 
bors. For such awareness we must 
stop relying on USA Today and 
CNN-type newsbytes—and invest 
our time in broader, deeper works 
of cultural criticism, including his- 
torical and multicultural perspec- 
tives that will give depth and 
breadth to our own analysis of so- 
cial and cultural reality. 

Along with this we will need to 
turn off the TV, take off the 
Walkman, flee from the distractions, 
and carve out time to develop hu- 
man relationships with a few people 
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around our living and working ar- 
eas. This means learning how to lis- 
ten, how to be quiet, how to reflect 
deeply, how to care. 

With this growing awareness, 
then, we need to resist, indeed, to 
refuse the necessity, universality, and 
divinity of Technology in our life 
and work. We need to “just say no” 
to technology at decisive points. 

But gods don’t easily vacate 
their thrones. To dethrone the old 
we need to install a more appropri- 
ate one. To begin with, we can re- 
sist in the name of Humanity. We 
need a truer, more robust human- 
ism than technologism can allow. 
Our thinking, living, working and 
playing can revolve around the sa- 
credness of human life and of the earth 
and universe in which, and with 
which, we flourish or come to grief. 

Concretely this means that: 

—people are not reducible to 
statistics; 

—intelligence is not reducible 
to IQ numbers, or degrees held, 
or genetic maps, 

—this living student or friend 
before me is sacred, and is more im- 
portant in his or her living whole- 
ness and mystery than any rational 
calculation could account for. 

To recognize these things is to 
replace technologism with a robust 
humanism. 

Some of us in the modern West, 
and most people in the rest of the 
world, as well as in the older tradi- 
tions of the West, would suggest 
that the strongest foundation on 
which to base such a humanism, 
and from which to _ resist 
Technologism or any other false 
gods, is a theological one—in which 
the transcendent God who created 
the universe and humanity is in- 
vited back into our sacred space. We 
theological types must say that hu- 
manism is true and good because 
God has created humans in his own 
image. 

Technological civilization tends 
to promote uniformity and reduce 
individuals to faceless atoms in a 
mass society. To mistreat or under- 
value a person is to mistreat an ir- 
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replaceable child of God. To exploit 
and abuse the earth and the uni- 
verse is not merely a technological 
dysfunction but a serious sin against 
God and his creation. 

In an authentically Biblical phi- 
losophy of technology, technologi- 
cal creativity and innovation are 
rooted in our being made in the 
image of a creative, innovative 
Maker. It is embedded in our nature 
to want to create and make good, 
useful tools and artifacts. To resist 
technology as a Master and a pre- 
tender to the “god-place” in our 
lives must proceed from resistance 
(saying “no” to a Technogod) to a 
positive revolution in values that re- 
builds a life in which we celebrate 
good, life-affirming technology. 

As consumers of technology, 
our calling is not to smash the ma- 
chine but to question it, appraise it 
in reference to our core mission and 
values, and then sometimes say 
“yes” to its deployment as servant 
in our life and work. But sometimes, 
to say “no.” 
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judgment. One will be measured by 
the same measurement one em- 
ploys. In light of that, a person 
needs first to search her or his own 
being for any moral impurities and 
seriously address them (“take the 
plank out of your own eye”). Only 
then is one in a good epistemologi- 
cal and ethical position to evaluate 
another, to “see clearly” the speck 
in someone else’s eye. 

If one fails to evaluate oneself 
by one’s own standard, one cannot 
rightly discern the moral status of 
others. In other words, proper moral 
evaluation requires a knowledge of 
the self, and allows no special plead- 
ing. The hypocrite is not only mor- 
ally deficient, but epistemologically 
off-base as well. By failing to be sub- 
jectively attentive to one’s con- 
science, one fails to discern moral 
realities objectively. Thus people 
will often condemn others overly 
because they ignore or obscure their 
own transgressions. 

Jesus gave further incentive to 
evaluate situations justly—that is, to 
be virtuous knowers—when he 
warned that people will be held ac- 
countable before God for every 
word they utter. Their judgments 
issue from their character, and their 
character will affect their destiny. 


Good people bring good things 
out of the good stored up in them, 
and evil people bring evil things out 
of the evil stored up in them. But I 
tell you that people will have to give 
account on the day of judgment for 
every careless word they have 
spoken. For by your words you will 
be acquitted, and by your words you 
will be condemned (Matthew 12:35- 
37). 


Jesus sometimes deemed the 
character of his hearers as interfer- 
ing with their ability to know and 
apply the truth of his words and 
actions. In a quarrel over his own 
identity, Jesus accused his hearers 
of not understanding their own 
Scriptures or the testimony that 
John the Baptist gave on Jesus’ be- 
half. Nor did they have “the love of 


God in their hearts.” 

Ihave come in my Father’s name, 
and you do not accept me; but if 
others come in their own names, 
you will accept them. How can you 
believe [in me] if you accept praise 
from one another, yet make no effort 
to obtain the praise that comes from 
the only God? (John 5:43-44). 


One might think this is an ad 
hominem fallacy: Jesus was attacking 
the person, not the argument. But 
Jesus did not replace an argument 
with a negative assessment of char- 
acter; rather, he explained that their 
inability to believe in him was be- 
cause of their over-concern with so- 
cial status, which precluded their 
seeking truth. Giving more evi- 
dence or arguments did not serve 
Jesus’ purpose here; instead, he fer- 
reted out their character defect and 
its epistemological consequences. 
Such sagacious character assess- 
ments would go a long way in our 
own day, whether in politics, the 
arts, or everyday life. 

Jesus also advised endurance in 
seeking knowledge (and virtue), by 
giving hope that the world is intel- 
ligible and penetrable to those with 
the proper disposition. Consider 
this statement in the Sermon on the 
Mount concerning persistence in 
seeking: 

Ask and it will be given to you; 
seek and you will find; knock and 
the door will be opened to you. For 
everyone who asks receives; he who 
seeks finds; and to him who knocks, 
the door will be opened (Matthew 
7:7-8). 

The best things in life may not 
be easy to find, despite what we 
hear in advertising and politics. 
Jesus challenged his hearers to de- 
velop a diligence wisely calibrated 
to the urgency and consequences of 
the great questions. 


Jesus’ Surprising View of Women 

Another aspect of Jesus’ teach- 
ings that many may find surprising 
is that he did not ape the patriarchy 
of his day; in many ways, he cre- 
atively subverted it. Although much 
has been made of the fact that he did 
not select any women to be among 


The best things in life may not be easy to find, 


despite what we hear in advertising and poli- 


ties: 


the 12 apostles, Jesus had a high 
view of women—arguably the high- 
est view of any religious founder in 
history. 

In the ancient context of Jesus’ 
day, women typically had little so- 
cial or cultural influence. Their roles 
were usually limited to domestic 
life, and in the home and family 
they had very little control over 
money or possessions apart from 
their fathers or husbands. A Jewish 
man would pray three benedictions 
each day, one of which thanked God 
for not making him a woman (al- 
though nothing like this is con- 
tained in the Hebrew Scriptures). 


Within this cultural context, Jesus’ 
respectful regard for women was 
unusual and sometimes even scan- 
dalous to those around him. 

Jesus did not annul family rela- 
tionships, but he refused to endorse 
the common idea that women exist 
solely to be mothers and wives in 
the home. After Jesus gave a lesson 
about evil spirits, a woman from the 
crowd called out, “Blessed is the 
mother who gave you birth and 
nursed you.” Jesus replied, “Blessed 
rather are those who hear the word 
of God and obey it” (Luke 11:27-28). 
Instead of reinforcing the idea that 
motherhood is.the primary or over- 
riding purpose of women, Jesus put 


more value on being attentive and 
obedient to God’s word. This was 
an implicit endorsement of the right 
of women to be taught, which was 
not usually permitted in ancient 
Jewish circles. 

The Gospels report that women 
like Martha and Mary were among 
his close followers. A group of 
women—Mary Magdalene, Joanna, 
Susanna, and others—listened to 
Jesus and traveled with him and his 
male disciples. “These women were 
helping to support them out of their 
own means” (Luke 8:1-3). 

The faithfulness of Jesus’ female 
disciples was especially notable 
during the last days of his ministry. 
Unlike most of the male disciples, 
the women who followed Jesus 
were at the crucifixion (Matthew 
27:55-56). Jesus’ burial was wit- 
nessed by at least two women, Mary 
Magdalene and “the other Mary” 
(Matthew 27:61). All four Gospels 
report that women—including 
Mary Magdalene, “the other Mary,” 
and Salome—were the first to dis- 
cover the empty tomb and to pro- 
claim Jesus’ resurrection to the ini- 
tially unbelieving male disciples. 

Jesus referred to women as wor- 
thy examples in many of his teach- 
ings. In Luke 15, he told three 
parables about God’s rejoicing over 
repentance. One features a woman 
whose rejoicing reminds us of God’s 
response to the contrite: 


Or suppose a woman has ten 
silver coins and loses one. Does she 
not light a lamp, sweep the house 
and search carefully until she finds 
it? And when she finds it, she calls 
her friends and neighbors together 
and says, “Rejoice with me; I have 
found my lost coin.” In the same 
way, I tell you, there is rejoicing in 
the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner who repents (Luke 
15:8-10). 
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Jesus’ affirmation of women as 
students of religious instruction is 
made clear in the account of the sis- 
ters Mary and Martha. After invit- 
ing Jesus and his disciples into their 
home, Mary sat at Jesus’ feet listen- 
ing to his teaching. Martha, aware 
of the chores of hospitality, said to 
Jesus, “Lord, don’t you care that my 
sister has left me to do the work by 
myself? Tell her to help me!” Jesus 
replied, “Martha, Martha, you are 
worried and upset about many 
things, but only one thing is needed. 
Mary has chosen what is better, and 
it will not be taken away from her” 
(Luke 10:38-42). 

Jesus did more than tell Martha 
to reconsider her priorities. He en- 
dorsed Mary’s right to be taught: 
that was more important than the 
traditional province of a woman 
(preoccupation with domestic 
tasks). 

In the account of the death of 
Martha’s brother, Lazarus, the same 
woman whom Jesus had admon- 
ished for not listening to his teach- 
ing now affirmed a vivid theologi- 
cal doctrine about him. In a discus- 
sion with Jesus about life, death, and 
resurrection, Martha made a decla- 
ration similar to the one given by 
the apostle Peter (Matthew 16:16). 
She said, “I believe that you are the 
Christ, the Son of God, who was to 
come into the world” (John 11:27). 
Here she articulated one of the 
strongest statements of messianic 
faith in the Gospels, and now she 
has become a model of theological 
veracity and rectitude. 

But some still argue (or worry) 
that since Jesus did not invite 
women into his inner circle of 
apostles, he did not deem them 
worthy or capable of the highest lev- 
els of leadership and responsibility. 
That idea ignores the limits of Jesus’ 
cultural context. 

Given the highly patriarchal 
setting of Jesus’ ministry, it would 
have been unlikely if not culturally 
impossible for him to have operated 
effectively with women in his inner- 
most circle. Biblical scholar David 
Scholer notes that it “is remarkable 
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and significant enough that women, 
at least eight of whom are known 
by name and often with as much or 
more data as some of the Twelve, 
were included as disciples and 
proclaimers during Jesus ministry.” 
Scholer also observes that the origi- 
nal Jewish apostles did not continue 
to serve as the models for church 
leadership after the earliest days of 
the church at Jerusalem. Faithful 
Gentiles could be leaders as well. 

Moreover, despite a few local 
restrictions in some settings, there 
is strong evidence for women serv- 
ing in leadership during the New 
Testament period. That is no sur- 
prise, since Jesus knew women to 
be far more than their immediate 
culture ever allowed. 


Reconsidering the Jesus We 
Never Knew 

The Jesus we never knew was a 
thinker (even a philosopher) and 
moral reformer who did not bow 
down before the status quo or ac- 
commodate moral mediocrity. He 
did not place blind faith over God- 
given reason. He did not place men 
over women. He also laid claim to 
unique theological prerogatives that 
we may be more inclined to think- 
ing about. 

Although the Gospels report 
Jesus as speaking with a divine pre- 
rogative, he also argued logically for 
his views in the face of considerable 
and well-schooled opposition. He 
did not evade, equivocate, posture, 
or propagandize. His views of poli- 
tics and religion, of virtue and 
knowledge, of women’s signifi- 
cance, and of much else are quite 
telling and of contemporary perti- 
nence, whether one is religious or 
not. It is time to open the Gospels 
once again, bringing new questions 
to ancient texts, and possibly dis- 
covering unexpected answers. 


Douglas Groothuis, Ph.D., is associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Denver Seminary 
where he chairs the philosophy of religion 
M.A. degree. He is the author of 10 books, 
including On Jesus, published by 
Wadsworth. ” 
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visit to China that although few 
own cars and many live in poverty, 
there is at least the advantage that 
one is not alone. Enough people ride 
bicycles that bicycles can claim 
space on the roads, with entire lanes 
on many major roads dedicated to 
them. 

Our car-dependent culture also 
strands the elderly and children, as 
well as others of us at one time or 
another. Parents are forced into ser- 
vitude as chauffeurs for their ado- 
lescent children, children who 
might otherwise be mature enough 
to get to places on their own, by bi- 
cycle or bus. Older people, if they 
lose the ability to drive, find them- 
selves forced to depend on others— 
their children, neighbors, friends, 
and social services—where they 
might, with better-designed cities 
and more convenient public transit, 
be able to retain their independence. 

When I led a discussion group 
on this topic, one woman com- 
mented on the vast difference in 
quality of life experienced by her 
two living grandparents: one, a 
grandfather, who lived in a small 
community with free public transit 
that would take him anywhere in 
the community from practically his 
front door; the other, a grandmother 
living in a rural community in the 
middle U.S. without public trans- 
portation, who, despite significant 
help and support from her church, 
still daily felt trapped by her lack of 
transportation and the accompany- 
ing lack of independence, and 
struggled with feelings of loneliness 
and isolation. 


Community and Relationships. 
Perhaps what I found most signifi- 
cant about my experience with 
carlessness was how it simulta- 
neously narrowed and widened my 
experience. It narrowed my experi- 
ence to places that were walkable, 
bikeable, or public-transportable— 
but widened my experience of those 
places and the people in them. I dis- 
covered the family-owned corner 
deli (better and cheaper than the 


chain grocery). I ran into co-work- 
ers on the bus, and—though a die- 
hard introvert—began to learn 
some conversational skills. Tiny 
conversations added up to more 
openness to people, more curiosity 
about life. There was also something 
healthy about simply being around 
people, without the need to talk: to 
let waves of their conversations, 
their passing lives, wash over me. 

People need community. As 
Americans, we may live under the 
illusion that we’re doing fine on our 
own, but my (thoroughly unbiased) 
opinion is, we’re not. We need oth- 
ers, and they need us. As Christians, 
we're called to love our neighbor; 
but how can we love our neighbors 
when we don’t know them? (What 
if the Good Samaritan had been 
driving by at 65 mph?) Our space 
for interchange (the people type, not 
the freeway type) becomes nar- 
rower and narrower, aided by the 
distances built into urban and sub- 
urban design and facilitated by the 
privacy of the car and the attached 
garage. Of course, we can stretch 
ourselves to build community, but 
it is less and less common that com- 
munity evolves naturally in the 
spaces we live in. 

Peter Newman and Jeffrey 
Kenworthy, in their book Sustain- 
ability and Cities, talk about the im- 
portance of something they call “ac- 
cidental interaction.” “The historic 
purpose of cities—to enable face-to- 
face interactions for economic and 
social ends—is a critical element for 
sustainability in cities today.”* 


Other Issues. I find many other 
issues compelling, including eco- 
nomics (personal and local, and ef- 
ficiency of both time and money), 
aesthetics, architecture, urban de- 
sign, land use, safety, and global jus- 
tice (e.g., the U.S.’s disproportion- 
ate use of world resources). There 
isn’t time and space to do justice to 
these issues in this article, but I think 
they are worth pursuing. (For more 
information, refer to the resources 
mentioned in the endnotes.) In par- 
ticular, the economic statistics sur- 


rounding cars are interesting: The 
average annual cost to own and 
maintain a reliable car is estimated 
at $6,000 a year, and the estimated 
external cost (that is, costs not paid 
directly by the driver) of each car 
operated in the United States is 
$3,000-$5,000 per year, with some 
estimates as high as $9,400.4 Some 
might argue that it’s still worth it 
because our freedom of travel is part 
of what helps our economy to 
thrive. But the average European 
city has three times the transporta- 
tion efficiency of the average Ameri- 
can city, where efficiency is mea- 
sured in megajoules (MJ) of trans- 
portation energy expended per dol- 
lar of economic productivity.° 


The EEN’s Issues. The issues that 


the Evangelical Environmental 
Network focuses on in their 
WW)Drive? campaign are probably 
also the transportation issues that 
get the most “press time.” They are 
the issues we immediately think of 
when we hear “cars” and “social 
issues” in the same sentence: envi- 
ronment, health and _ safety, 
sustainability /availability of re- 
sources, and foreign policy. 
Because the EEN’s primary 
goals are to reduce pollution and 
lessen our dependence on oil re- 
sources, their modus operandi is 
fairly simple. They ask, “What 
Would Jesus Drive?” and the an- 
swer is (we are led to infer), “Cer- 


tainly not an SUV” (“and he’d mini- 
mize his car use overall”). Less over- 
all use of cars and resources is the 
solution to the problem they pose. 

Although environmental con- 
cerns are significant, and attempts 
to reduce oil consumption and 
vehicle emissions are valid pur- 
suits, I’m more interested in is- 
sues—including social equity and 
community—that don’t necessar- 
ily respond to such a straightfor- 
ward approach. Because of the 
infrastructural complications un- 
derlying these issues, individual 
choice may not be so relevant as the 
larger cultural trends that shape, 
influence, and/or force individual 
choices. This makes the question of 
social change more complex, be- 
cause while the role of individuals 
is always essential to larger change, 
the question is not so simple as 
knocking down the problem one 
SUV ata time. It leads to more com- 
plex social dynamics that first re- 
quire producing desire for change 
within a community. 


Our Culture’s “Theology” of 
Transportation 

We know something of our 
culture’s relationship to the car. The 
car is not only a tool for traveling 
from here to there. It also represents 
freedom and adventure: the “open 
road,” status, power, and sex ap- 
peal; fun and happy times with fam- 
ily and friends. The driver’s license 
is a rite of passage, the entrance gate 
to the world of dating, job opportu- 
nities, and rowdy road trips (away 
from mom and dad). We live in a 
land of drive-thru commerce, and 
the car is the key to opening its 
doors. Hungry late one night, I was 
not allowed to “walk up” to my 
neighborhood Taco Bell drive-thru 
after the walk-in had closed. The car 
is, one can safely say, at the forefront 
of our culture, as emblematized by 
the transformation of the garage 
from a subordinate backyard shed 
to street-facing architectural promi- 
nence.° 

Recently, I led a seminar where 
we discussed our culture’s influence 
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on our transportation choices. One 
woman, who had made a point of 
walking to the seminar, even though 
it was far up in the Berkeley hills, 
said frankly, “I love my car.” She 
also confessed to me later that she 
often found herself attracted to the 
image of the SUV, even though, in 
principle, as an environmentalist 
and nature-lover who leads 
backcountry hiking trips, she’s 
“pretty much opposed to them.” 

Another participant wryly ob- 
served, “We want to look like we’re 
always on our way to Tahoe [the 
mountains].” 

If you can resist being drawn by 
the basic cultural iconography of the 
car, other commercial messages 
send more subtle signals that tap 
into our deeper longings for peace, 
community, and love. 

Consider the words of this rap 
song that provides the impetus for 
one car commercial: 


Calling all my children from the 
North to the South 
Calling all my children from the 
East to the West 
Calling all my children from the 
now to the then for the how for 
the when 
Calling all my children from the 
North to the South from the 
East to the West 
and the now and the then for 
the how and the when... 
Note the poetic appeal to univer- 
sality, the appeal to join in harmony 
with the rest of the world (and space 
and time), through your choice of 
car. 

Another like-minded commer- 
cial begins with a man in his office, 
on the phone, his desk and office full 
of paper, phones, and fax ringing, 
the clamor of people’s voices rising 
all around, his computer buzzing 
loudly. Suddenly the floor tips at an 
angle. Everything—his desk, his 
computer, all the paper—begins 
slowly to slide away; as it disap- 
pears, the noise fades with it. Fi- 
nally, the man is all alone in a quiet 
empty space. The floor eases back 
to horizontal. A car rolls in, framed 
by the clean white backdrop. A one- 
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word message appears on the 
screen. “Simplify.” 

This commercial is not selling a 
car; it’s selling peace. And it’s very 
effective. I long for that kind of 
peace in my life: the kind that can 
erase everything in life that is over- 
whelming and pointless, and allow 
me to focus on one thing. 

The following Saturn commer- 
cial appeals to the myth of the car 
as “man’s (or woman’s) best 
friend”: 

You look and you look and you 
look 

But someday, 

When you find the right car, 

It’s almost as if the car finds you. 


It’s hard not to be 
influenced by the 
ubiquitous messages 
that link the things 
we have, especially 
our cars, to our 
identity and self- 


worth. 


And, finally, the message doesn’t 
come any straighter than this, the 
tag to every Chrysler commercial: 
“Drive = Love.” 

Every good lie contains a partial 
truth. It’s true that we might find 
some moments of quiet and peace 
in our car; but we will never find 
ultimate peace, and it will never 
take away our problems (though it 
may bring new ones). We might feel 
pretty cool dfiving a sports car or 


an SUV, but that’s not a substitute 
for knowing our self-worth as hu- 
man beings, created and loved by 
God. 

We might harbor a pet fondness 
for our car, but it’s a car, not a rela- 
tionship. And while having a car 
might help us take good care of our 
children and their needs, do we stop 
to think about how, as a culture, our 
over-dependence on cars might 
compromise our children’s safety, 
independence, and even their con- 
nectedness to the larger commu- 
nity? 

As Christians, we believe that 
Christ’s love for us is the source of 
our self-worth, and the only mark 
of status worth having. In light of 
this, how might we rephrase our re- 
lationship to cars and transporta- 
tion? 


A Brief Theology of Transportation 

This brings us, finally, to the 
question of what all these issues 
might mean to us, not just as socially 
conscious people, but also as Chris- 
tians, who are daily trying to live 
out our relationship with Christ. 

Instead of offering specific an- 
swers here, I'd like to provoke con- 
tinuing reflection on them, reflec- 
tion that is Christ-centered. I’d like 
to structure the discussion around 
these two commandments: “Love 
the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul and 
with all your mind and with all your 
strength” and “Love your neighbor 
as yourself” (Mark 12:30-31). 


Love the Lord Your God. 

We are warned by Jesus to be 
careful that things—mammon— 
don’t become idols, don’t dictate 
how we live our lives (Luke 16:13, 
Matthew 6:24). In modern American 
culture, though, it’s hard not to be 
influenced by the ubiquitous mes- 
sages that link the things we have, 
especially our cars, to our identity 
and self-worth. Even more subtly, 
we are often led to equate these 
things with security, peace, and our 
ability to love and take care of our 
families. 


When we reflect on our rela- 
tionship to our things, on the ques- 
tion of “Who is my master?” it is 
useful to ask: How do these things 
come into conflict with my relation- 
ship with God, my ability to love 
him with heart, soul, mind, and 
strength? What brings me closer to 
God? What draws me away from 
God? 

Do we draw our identity from 
our things like our cars, or from 
God? Do we ever depend on our 
cars or other things in a way that is 
unhealthy? Do we expect them to 
fulfill needs and desires that we 
should be seeking in our relation- 
ship with God? 

Do we use our cars well, in ser- 
vice to the kind of life God calls us 
to lead? Or do our cars instead drive 
us to lead more frenetic lives that 
don’t leave space for cultivating our 
relationship with God? How do we 
make space in our lives for our re- 
lationship with God? 

Do our driving habits (and our 
walking, bicycling, or public-tran- 
sit-riding habits, for that matter) 
ever inhibit the “fruit of the Spirit” 
in our lives: “love, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, gentleness, and self-control” 
(Galatians 5:22)? Do we become so 
focused on our need to get some- 
where that our response to others 
around us is inconsistent with God’s 
love for them? 

Economics is also relevant here, 
as acar can bea significant expense. 
Do our cars—which started out in 
our culture as a luxury and have 
quickly turned into a necessity— 
dictate our economic choices in bur- 
densome ways, taking away some 
of our freedom to choose how we 
spend our money, or even how we 
choose our work? 


Love Your Neighbor. 

“And who is my neighbor?” the 
law expert asks (Luke 10:29). Jesus’ 
response strongly implies that it’s 
not only the person who’s just like 
me (Luke 10:30-37). 

A constant refrain recurs 
throughout the Old Testament: “the 


A Bird in Hand 


That spring day the evening grosbeak 
stunned itself crashing into the window 
and fell twitching, its feet 

like small forked sticks sticking 

up at the all accepting sky, 

we should have taken a photograph. 


That spring day I lifted from the bed 
of seed beneath the window near the feeder 
the evening grosbeak and held in my hands 
the stunning gold of its weightless body 
and touched the fierce mask blackening 
its eye, we should have taken a photograph. 


That spring day I sat on the deck’s edge 
beneath the apple tree beside the feeder 
and waited for the evening grosbeak 

to slowly right itself and stand 

quietly, almost as if trusting, on my open 
palm, we should have taken a photograph. 


That spring day when, after one half hour, 
the evening grosbeak walked carefully 
from my palm and sat at my side 

on the deck and, almost as if trusting, 
allowed me to stroke its shining back, 

we should have taken a photograph. 


That spring day in the moments before 
the telephone called me from such 
intimacy as could be taken only as a grace, 
before the evening grosbeak come to its 
senses took wing and lifted itself away, 
we should have taken a photograph. 


That spring day in the eternity 

of the evening grosbeak’s presence, 

in the flashing of God’s acceptance of his 
fallen creature when lifted by grace, 

any photograph we should have taken 
would only have held a bird in hand. 


—John Leax 


alien, the fatherless, and the 
widow,” “the poor and the alien,” 
“the weak and the oppressed,” pre- 
ceded by phrases like “defend the 
cause of,” “be openhanded to- 
ward,” and “look after.” God cares 
about justice for those in need; God 


cares about the physical needs of the 
poor. 

Two practical laws are set in 
place in the Old Testament to help 
ensure that these needs are met: the 
practice of tithing (Deuteronomy 
26:12) and the practice of “leaving 
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sheaves” and other gleanings be- 
hind when harvesting crops 
(Deuteronomy. 24:19-21). 

Tithing serves both a practical 
and a spiritual purpose. It provides 
practically for the needs of others, 
and it gives us practice in not cling- 
ing to what we have. It serves as a 
reminder that all we have is a gift 
from God, and helps to free us from 
enslavement to things of this earth. 

Leaving the sheaves, too, is for 
me a wonderful image of not cling- 
ing. The image of someone going 
back to pick up every last piece, not 
willing to leave anything that’s 
rightfully theirs, is relieved by the 
immense freedom in the image of 
letting it go. It feels as if God is lift- 
ing a great burden. 

How we might translate these 
precepts when talking about our 
transportation resources and others’ 
transportation needs is not abso- 
lutely clear, but is worth reflecting 
on. 

I’ve seen many examples among 
my friends and acquaintances, and 
in my church, of people being free 
with what they have: people offer- 
ing the use of an extra car to some- 
one seeking a job; people giving 
rides to others. One person told me 
about a mechanically inclined 
friend who started a “car ministry” 
in his church, to fix up old cars for 
people who needed cars but 
couldn’t afford them. 

Perhaps “letting go” might also 
manifest itself in how we vote, in 
how we shape our perspectives and 
make our voice heard on civic is- 
sues. Do we vote for and support 
only what is best for us, best for our 
finances and our convenience? Or 
do we take the needs of others, the 
larger community, into consider- 
ation? Do we speak up and seek jus- 
tice for “the alien, the fatherless, and 
the widow,” even if it’s at a cost to 
ourselves? 

I’d like to conclude these 
thoughts with an idea for further 
reflection: If you own a car, consider 
“fasting” from your car for a day, a 
week. Or perhaps choose one day a 
week, such as Sunday. It may re- 
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quire planning ahead to learn trans- 
portation options or bicycle routes. 
It may mean you have to ask for a 
ride to church or look for carpooling 
options to get to work. As an exer- 
cise, list all the places you travel by 
car in a typical day, week, or year: 
not only work, but the grocery store, 
church, post office, doctors, dentists, 
the houses of friends and relatives, 
and so on. How would you get to 
all these places if you didn’t have a 
car? Think creatively about the pos- 
sibilities. 

Use part of your “fast” time— 
while walking, waiting for a bus or 
a ride, or sitting on a train—to re- 
flect on the transportation chal- 
lenges faced by people who don’t 
have access to a car. Pray for their 
needs. Pray for changes that will 
help. Pray for wisdom for the city 
planners whose decisions affect 
these people. Pray for yourself, for 
an increased sensitivity to the needs 
and struggles of others. 

Use part of your “fast” time to 
make space for cultivating your 
own relationship with God. Read 
the Bible, memorize a verse, learn 
the words of a hymn. Take time to 
be quiet and look around you. To 
feel thankful. 

Yes, I would like to see our 
transportation systems change. I 
think much good could come of it, 
although I don’t know how much 
change is possible. What is most 
important is how we allow God to 
transform our lives in the midst of 
our engagement with the world, 
and in the midst of our relationships 
with others. 


Krista Faries is a freelance writer and edi- 
tor who lives in Albany, California, with a 
yellow bicycle and a drawerful of transit 
maps. Your thoughts, comments, and per- 
sonal stories related to this topic are wel- 
come at kfaries@earthlink.net 


Endnotes 

1. Note the following excerpts from 
the government document TEA-21- 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen- 


tury (http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/ 
tea21/index.htm): “... Congress finds 
that: (1) two-thirds of all new jobs are 
in the suburbs, whereas three-quarters 
of welfare recipients live in rural areas 
or central cities; (2) even in metropoli- 
tan areas with excellent public transit 
systems, less than half of the jobs are ac- 
cessible by transit .. . (5) 94 percent of 
welfare recipients do not own cars... 
(7) many of the 2,000,000 Americans 
who will have their Temporary Assis- 
tance to Needy Families grants . . . ter- 
minated by the year 2002 will be unable 
to get to jobs they could otherwise hold 
...” (http://www.fhwa.dot gov/ 
tea21/h2400iii.htm). 

2. After mentioning this fact in th 
introduction, Ehrenreich says blithely, 
“] just figured that a story about wait- 
ing for buses would not be very inter- 
esting to read” (Nickel and Dimed, New 
York: Henry Holt, 2001, p. 5). 

3. Peter Newman and Jeffrey 
Kenworthy. Sustainability and Cities: 
Overcoming Automobile Dependence. 
Washington, DC: Island Press, 1999, p. 
35: 

4. The figure $6,000 is a 1995 esti- 
mate. Both statistics are reported in Jane 
Holtz Kay’s book, Asphalt Nation (Ber- 
keley: University of California Press, 
1997, p. 120). External costs include any- 
thing that is not paid for through the 
gasoline tax, registration fees, or car in- 
surance premiums: for example, road 
construction and maintenance paid for 
by local or federal taxes, highway pa- 
trol and emergency services, traffic 
planning and signalization systems, and 
“free” parking (for customers, paid 
through the cost of goods and services; 
for employees, figured into the value of 
an employee’s benefits package or ab- 
sorbed as overhead and charged back 
to the customer). 

5. From Table 3.2 (pp. 70-71) in 
Newman and Kenworthy 1999: Ameri- 
can cities, on average, expend 2.38 MJ / 
$ of GRP (Gross Regional Produce), 
while European cities expend .83 MJ/$ 
on average. 

6. Architecture critic Jane Holtz Kay, 
in her book Asphalt Nation, reflects ex- 
tensively on architecture’s “deference to 
the automobile” (Berkeley: University 
of California, 1997, pp. 62-65, 70; see ar- 
chitecture in the index for additional 
references). It’s important to note that 
such deference is not universal: I'll 
never forget the look of surprise on a 
German friend’s face at seeing an at- 
tached garage for the first time. 


(radix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as 


f — radical 3. a root or base 4. a Christian magazine 
; that interacts with, critiques, and challenges 
a the prevailing culture 
we 
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Meditation 


The Time to Pray 


Earl Palmer 


There are two times to pray: when you feel like it and it just wells up, and also 
when you don’t feel like it. That is the time you decide to focus your eyes on God, 
on his faithfulness. You lay claim and do it boldly. It may be that your prayer at 
that time is a prayer in which you're going to complain to God. Don’t be afraid of 


prayers of complaint. 


We have a right to argue with God. In Isaiah 1 where it says, “Come let us reason 
together, ” the old King James version softened the Hebrew word. Literally in the 


Hebrew it is, “Come let us argue together.” 


God invites us to come in. As C. S. Lewis put it in The Magician’s Nephew, “To blurt 
right out what's on your heart.” We don’t bargain with God, but we can argue. We 
see the greatest saints in the Old Testament arguing with God. We see it in Psalm 


77. We see it in the King David Psalms. There’s a lot of complaint. 


Of all the Psalms our Lord could have quoted at the darkest hour in his life, he 
reached out to a Psalm of despair. “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” He quoted Psalm 22 on the cross. That Psalm ends with a tremendous 
affirmation of faith, but it also cries out for help. We too should pray out of the grief 


we feel from our pain. 


God takes us seriously. He knows us. That may be the best reason for prayer: the 


fact that God knows us and cares about us. 


Earl Palmer is senior pastor of University Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Washington. This meditation 
is excerpted from a longer article that appeared in Radix 24:2. 
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Dale Ryan Interview 


A Conversation about Addiction and Grace 


Dr. Dale Ryan ts executive 
director of the National 

Association for Christian Recovery 
(www.christianrecovery.com). He 

is co-author, with his wife Juanita, 
of the Letting God Be God series 
of Bible studies (IVP) as well as of 
several other books. As an adjunct 
faculty member at Fuller Theological 
Seminary, he teaches a course entitled 
“Recovery Ministry in the Local 


Church.” 
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Radix: Looking over your maga- 
zine, Steps, and other information 
about Christian Recovery Interna- 
tional, I was surprised by how many 
issues the movement addresses. I’d 
thought of it mainly as dealing with 
some kind of substance abuse. But 
you address sexual addictions, 
spiritual abuse, children in high- 
stress homes, and survivors of 
abuse. 


Dale Ryan: Yes, there is an interest- 
ing history here. Arguably the mod- 
ern recovery movement began with 
AA in the 1930s, but AA has experi- 
enced many changes over the years. 
There’s been an application of the 
same principles to many other kinds 
of addictions. Adult Children of 
Alcoholics observed that some of 
the same issues applied to us. So, 
you have that whole new stream. 

By the time you get to the early 
1980s, instead of a narrow target 
population of late-stage alcoholics, 
you have 10 or 12 fairly significant 
chunks of the population that are 
getting resourced by things they call 
recovery strategies. That diversifi- 
cation has made the whole move- 
ment much stronger. It has also led 
to all kinds of internal tensions and 
conflicts. But part of the 
movement's growth has been ex- 
panding to be responsive to differ- 
ent populations. 


Radix: How did you get into this 
line of work? 


Ryan: I went into the ministry as a 
second career. I’m a biochemist by 
training; I have a Ph.D. from UC 
Davis. I taught at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, for a number 
of years and then decided to go to 
seminary. I got an M. Div. and took 
a position on the staff of a local 
church in southern California on the 
top of a hill across the street from a 
country club. It was a nice church, 
nice people, and it is where Barbie 
and Ken go to church. 


Radix: That church! 


Ryan: Yes, that church. 

I remember the very first day I 
was on staff at the church. I hadn’t 
put all my books away yet in my 
new office when I got my first 
phone call about a child in the con- 
gregation who'd been sexually 
abused. 

That was the first break in my de- 
nial system about abuse and addic- 
tion issues in the evangelical com- 
munity. Nothing in my training in 
seminary had prepared me ad- 
equately for pastoral-care problems 
of that kind. 

During that period, the early 
1980s, I got to know two popula- 
tions. I started a shelter here in 


southern California for homeless 
families, a 100-bed shelter. 

Back then when you wanted to 
start a shelter you had to find prop- 
erty somehow. We got ours from the 
State of California; we leased the 
property for one dollar per year. It 
took a long time to set up. You get 
property, you get money, you hire 
staff, and then you get a Board. 

As chairman of the Board I said 
we need to get the Board and staff 
together, sit down, and ask one 
question: How do you take a per- 
son who is homeless and make him 
or her not homeless? We didn’t 
want to take people who were 
homeless, give them a place to stay 
for a while, and have them be home- 
less again. We wanted to take 
people who were homeless and 
make them not homeless. We 
worked on that question for many, 
many days and eventually came up 
with a list of issues we needed to 
know about. 

First on the list was substance 
abuse, because you couldn’t work 
with that population if you didn’t 
know about that issue. A second is- 
sue was sexual abuse; it may be that, 
because we were working with 
families, this was such a prominent 
issue, but in case after case sexual 
abuse seemed to come up as an is- 
sue. The third issue was compulsive 
spending. I didn’t really have any 
vocabulary for it at the time. I just 
remember we kept talking to people 
who had money and then a little 
later they didn’t have money and 
they didn’t know what happened. 
They had a kind of glassy look in 
their eyes like, “I used to have 
money, I had a welfare check and 
now it’s gone, and I don’t know 
what happened.” 

I remember the day we finished 
finalizing this list of priority issues 
that we needed to know more 
about. It was early afternoon and I 
was driving back up to the top of 
the hill to the church across from the 
country club, so I was changing hats 
mentally. remember asking myself, 
“Well, what's up here?” And, it was 
the same stuff. It’s exactly the same 


Carol Aust 
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My life story is about the grace of God in 


the context of addiction and abuse. 


list. Substance abuse was the single 
largest issue in that church if you 
included Adult Children of Alcohol- 
ics. It vastly exceeded any other is- 
sue. The drug of choice didn’t even 
change all that much as you went 
up and down the hill. You get a little 
more variety when you have more 
economic choices, but alcohol is still 
the drug of choice in almost all 
populations in the United States. 
Sexual abuse was clearly the sec- 
ond largest issue in that congrega- 
tion. Looking back on it now, I 
would guess that easily one-third of 
the congregation had experienced 
some form of sexual abuse. That's 
not uncommon in churches. Socio- 
logical studies on the incidence 
of sexual abuse are still pretty 
inadequate, but they keep coming 
up with numbers like 25-30 percent 


of the population who have been 
victims. 

Compulsive spending was also 
a major issue. I had people all the 
time coming in my office who were 
paying 19.5 percent on $45,000 or 
$60,000 in credit-card debts. The 
amount of money was now differ- 
ent but there was the same sort of 
glassy-eyed look: “I used to have 
money, and now I don’t have 
money, and I don’t know what hap- 
pened.” In the early 1980s I had no 
language for it, but I knew that some 
sort of addictive process was at 
work. 

Around that time in the early 
1980s I realized that if you find the 
same problems in American culture 
on the top of the hill and at the bot- 
tom of the hill, it’s probably pretty 
significant. If you want to do min- 
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No one is so damaged that they aren’t 


still deeply loved and cared for by God. 


God doesn’t give up on anybody. 


istry here on this planet, this is a 
place to start. It’s now my convic- 
tion that this set of issues, basically 
addiction, abuse, and trauma, are 
the main issues anywhere. If you 
don’t understand those issues, you 
aren't going to get very much trac- 
tion in ministry. 

Id been talking about this as if it 
was all about other people’s issues, 
and I had begun working in this 
ministry because it was really im- 
portant to other people. God has a 
marvelous sense of humor about 
teaching people more about them- 
selves. 

Along the way it became obvi- 
ous that these were also problem 
issues in my life. My life story sum- 
marized in one sentence is about the 
grace of God; summarized in a 
couple of sentences it is about the 
grace of God in the context of ad- 
diction and abuse. My life story is 
about addiction and how that can 
eat away at a person’s soul and 
spirituality and mental health, and 
about abuse and how it affects 
people. 


Radix: Are church-based recovery 
groups different from other recov- 
ery groups? Does there need to be 
a spiritual component? I have al- 
ways been told that AA, for ex- 
ample, is non-sectarian but ac- 
knowledges a higher power. 


Ryan: Just about everybody recog- 
nizes that recovery from addictions 
is fundamentally and at its core a 
spiritual journey. But the way 
people talk about it differs. Even the 
way AA talks about it has changed 
over the years. 

If you look at the early years of AA, 
it developed in its earliest form in 
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two centers, Akron, Ohio, and New 
York City. Even at the beginning of 
AA, there was a substantial conflict 
about how much emphasis to place 
on spirituality. 

Akron was a little more evangeli- 
cal in its orientation. There you had 
a strong emphasis on the impor- 
tance of acknowledging the central 
role of a higher power. They would 
routinely ask someone if they were 
ready to get well and if they said 
“yes,” they would say, “Let’s get on 
our knees. We’re going to pray 
about that. Turn your life over to 
God.” They were very comfortable 
with that kind of language. 

In the New York stream, there 
was much less comfort with that 
kind of language and more concern 
about the fact that it might make 
access more difficult for people who 
didn’t have any spiritual back- 
ground or interests. It wasn’t so 
much a resistance to the role of God 
as an insistence on keeping it 
simple. 

Bill W, one of the founders of 
AA, liked to talk about the AA pro- 
gram as a spiritual kindergarten. I 
think that’s a really, really important 
emphasis. They’re not asking 
people to pass a theology test to get 
into the program, which for some 
evangelicals might mean that it fits 
in the category of pre-evangelism. I 
think of it as very basic Christian- 
ity. 

The 12 steps are really basic 
Christian practices: confession; 
making amends; doing fearless 
moral inventories. Those concepts 
were not invented in a hot tub in 
California in the 1960s; they are all 
Christian spiritual disciplines with 
a long history. It’s very clear where 
the AA founders learned the impor- 


tance of those spiritual disciplines. 
They learned them from people like 
Sam Shoemaker, an Episcopal pas- 
tor in New York City who was head 
of the American Oxford movement, 
an evangelical movement in the 
early 20th century. 

The most common criticism of 
AA in American culture is that it is 
entirely too Christian, that this is 
just a thinly veiled Christian dis- 
cipleship program. People by and 
large recognize its Christian char- 
acter and its Christian roots. The 
most common criticism of AA in the ~ 
Christian community is that it’s not 
Christian enough. 


Radix: Have there been other 
overtly Christian recovery move- 
ments? 


Ryan: The emergence of distinc- 
tively Christian recovery ministries 
dates back perhaps to the 1940s. I 
think there was an organization 
called Alcoholics for Christ very 
early. And, predating AA, there had 
been rescue mission workers who 
for the most part didn’t really have 
meaningful strategies for helping 
alcoholics become non-alcoholics 

But they were doing genuine, car- 
ing Christian outreach., although 
that outreach was usually limited to 
street drunks. It didn’t touch the 
broader outreach that the modern 
Christian recovery movement ad- 
dresses. Now, most Christian recov- 
ery groups are found in middle- 
class churches, because the need is 
there. 

The emergence of the modern 
Christian recovery movement dates 
mostly from the 1980s. People in 
local churches started coming up 
with creative strategies to reach out 
to alcoholics and their family mem- 
bers, as well as to people struggling 
with other kinds of addictions. This 
was possible because people in the 
Christian community began to take 
ownership over these kinds of prob- 
lems. That is, this is not something 
we started investing in because 
other people needed help. We our- 
selves needed this kind of help. 


These programs are, 
at the practical level, 
very difficult to pull off. 
Twelve-step journeys 
are difficult and chal- 
lenging. People don’t 
get into this kind of pro- 
gram because they’ve 
got some extra time this 
summer. 

It’s not as if I’m either 
going to learn to scuba 
dive or get into recov- 
ery—it’s not an optional 
life-enrichment choice. 
Just about everybody 
gets into a recovery pro- 
gram because they are 
desperate. They have 
tried everything else. 
They've tried to be de- 
livered, or healed, or 
whatever, and nothing 
has worked. People 
typically come to chal- 
lenging programs as a last resort, to 
12-steps programs that require re- 
ally massive life changes. 

The distinctives of Christian re- 
covery ministries as compared, say, 
to AA vary a lot. Most Christian 12- 
step groups don’t think of them- 
selves as alternatives to AA. That is, 
they’re not trying to show that 
Christians can do this better. 

One metaphor would be a bridge; 
we re trying to be a bridge between 
the secular recovery community 
and the Christian community. We 
want to make it easier for Christians 
to go to AA or to whatever kind of 
recovery ministry they might need. 
We also want to make it easier for 
people in secular 12-step programs 
who are on a spiritual journey to 
access Christian resources. 

Certainly there are exceptions to 
that. Some Christians out there feel 
they have more Biblical or more 
Christian programs than AA 12-step 
programs. A lot of people out there 
are trying different kinds of things, 
many of which I think are useful. I 
myself am quite partial to AA and 
other 12-step programs. 

Perhaps I should say something 
about the issue of trying to make 12- 


step programs more Christian. A 
typical instinct, particularly in evan- 
gelical circles, is that this needs 
more Christology in it. They’re con- 
cerned that the programs don’t say 
anything about Jesus. 

The issue is a complicated one. 
If you add more Christology to a 12- 
step program, you may make it 
more palatable to people who are 
already Christians, that is, easier for 
people who already have a Chris- 
tian background. You may make it 
more comfortable for them to par- 
ticipate in the program. But at the 
same time you will be making it 
more difficult for little baby Chris- 
tians or non-Christians to feel com- 
fortable in the program. 

It’s difficult for people who 
haven’t been addicted to under- 
stand the issues that people who are 
struggling with addictions have to 
work with. Take the idea that there 
is a God and it’s not me. This is an 
important issue for addicts. I per- 
sonally really love theology. I love 
reading systematics. But I] remem- 
ber once sitting in my office, look- 
ing at all the three-volume system- 
atics on my shelves, and realizing 
that none of them really addressed 
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the basic issue of “There is a God 
and it’s not me.” That was just too 
basic to deserve attention. 

The books in my library were all 
about “advanced Christianity.” 
Well, addicts aren’t ready for an 
advanced course. They need to take 
time, sometimes a very long time, 
to work on really simple spiritual- 
kindergarten issues. Everyone 
hopes and prays that they will 
progress to a more fully developed 
Christian understanding, and many 
people do. But if you ask people 
early on to swallow a very large pill 
that they’re not capable of under- 
standing, it will limit access to the 
program to the people who need it 
most. 

In situations where you can’t de- 
velop a recovery ministry without 
adding a lot of Christology and 
other ideas that make it more ac- 
ceptable to any particular theologi- 
cal tradition, two things happen. It 
makes it politically easier to get 
something started in the local 
church, but it also limits access to 
the program to people who are not 
ready to buy into a whole theologi- 


cal package. 
Continued on page 28 
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Health and Community 


Health, like happiness, is some- 
thing we expect of individuals in 
our society. Happiness, and in- 
creasingly health, are deemed 
matters of individual responsibil- 
ity, and unhappiness and ill 
health are all too readily seen as 
a person’s own fault. Unhappi- 
ness, psychological problems, 
and even physical complaints are 
blamed on that ubiquitous source 
of ills in our society, low self-es- 
teem. 

Care in this context is some- 
thing like a quick fix. It is some- 
thing that returns the suffering 
person to the norm of efficient 
autonomy as soon as possible. In 
the language of some psychothera- 
pists, one cannot really “help” an- 
other person; it is a delusion to 
imagine that one could do so. Oth- 
ers can only help themselves, and it 
is the role of the therapist to provide 
resources for self-help and then get 
out of the way as soon as possible. 
For the therapist actually to become 
emotionally concerned about the 
patient would only “add to the 
problem,” to become, to use another 
ubiquitous term, a “codependent.” 
In the case of physical medicine it 
is a little harder to deny that the 
doctor or nurse actually “helps” the 
patient, but the same basic attitude 
prevails. The main task is to “em- 
power” the patient to regain au- 
tonomy, not to have any relation to 
them. 

Of course, a great deal of this 
makes sense in our kind of society. 
The question is whether our kind of 
society generates problems, includ- 
ing health problems, that this way 
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of thinking cannot understand and 
so cannot respond to. The basic 
mind-set views individuals as au- 
tomatons, almost as robots, that 
may need to be repaired to resume 
normal functioning, but are other- 
wise expected to behave as pro- 
grammed. 

One ameliorating tendency in 
our utilitarian world is the recogni- 
tion that individuals do, after all, 
have feelings and that those feelings 
should be expressed. One of the ma- 
jor motivations stressed by volun- 
teer agencies that encourage people 
to give time and money to helping 
others is that such activity will 
“make you feel good.”. . . 

Many volunteers recount that 
occasionally helping at a soup 
kitchen or with Meals on Wheels 
“really makes them feel good,” 
sometimes asserting that their vol- 
unteer activity is more for them- 
selves than for the people they help. 
One may wonder whether we 
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should take such assertions at 
face value, since Americans seem > 
almost ashamed to admit that 
they might do anything out of al- 
truistic motives. 

But as Robert Wuthnow ar- 
gues in Acts of Compassion, the 
stress on “feeling good” may 
actually endanger the rela- 
tively high commitment to 
volunteerism in our society. 

He points out that when 
asked what makes them feel 
good, Americans usually rate 
quite a few activities higher than 
helping others. The truth is, a 
great deal of helping others 
means hard, often painful work. 
It may require what has become al- 
most taboo in America to mention: 
sacrifice. It is hard to imagine Jesus, 
as Wuthnow notes, saying to his dis- 
ciples, “Take up your cross and fol- 
low me—it’ll make you feel good.” 

One rather startling finding of 
Wuthnow’s study is that the single 
variable that correlates most highly 
with engaging in voluntary helping- 
activity is knowledge of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. He makes 
no causal argument but just notes 
the power of the narrative in shap- 
ing consciousness. Here, too, the 
news is not all good, since knowl- 
edge of this parable declines, the 
younger the person. Further, among 
those over 30, knowledge of the par- 
able is positively correlated with 
years of education, whereas for 
those under 30 it is negatively cor- 
related with years of education. .. . 

Interestingly, almost all Ameri- 
cans, however accurately they can 
tell the story, identify with the Good 


Samaritan. Wuthnow points out 
that in the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity it was quite common to iden- 
tify the self with the traveler beaten 
and abandoned on the wayside and 
to see the Good Samaritan as a 
Christ figure. To see ourselves as 
care-givers is hard enough; to see 
ourselves as needing care seems to 
be even harder. 

What the relentless effort of 
Americans to think of human be- 
ings as autonomous self-interest 
maximizers, who also occasionally 
want to feel good, ignores is a truth 
that most human societies, includ- 
ing our own not so long ago, were 
quite aware of: namely, that human 
beings are not autonomous atoms, 
that human beings exist in and 
through relationships and institu- 
tions, or they do not exist at all. 

It is absurd to expect a young 
person growing up amid violence 
and poverty, hopelessness and love- 
lessness, to “just say no” to crack 
cocaine, without any role model or 
any institution to support that per- 
sonal decision. 

It is is absurd for a government- 
employed psychotherapist on an 
Indian reservation to diagnose a 
youth living in a household riven 
by violence and alcoholism as a 
“narcissistic personality” in need of 
psychotherapy; I refer to a real ex- 
ample recounted to me by a Native 
American. 

Narcissism is a natural response 
to not being loved and not being 
cared for, and all the psychotherapy 
in the world will not make up for 
the absence of a loving family and 
a loving community—indeed it 
may only burden the youth with 
one more demand to solve his prob- 
lems alone. T. Berry Brazelton, a 
well-known pediatrician, claims he 
can tell, in his child-development 
clinic at Boston’s Children’s Hospi- 
tal, which infants at nine months of 
age already feel a sense of failure. 
He also says that with the right kind 
of nurturing such infants can be 
turned around, can believe in them- 
selves because others believe in 
them. They can develop what is 


called “the propensity to flourish.” 

Even these few instances 
should be enough to undermine our 
usual model of therapy, and here I 
think of therapy as responding to a 
continuum of psycho-physical 
problems, as a one-shot solution, a 
quick fix, a good dose of self-esteem, 
that will then “empower” the per- 
son in need to go out and be autono- 
mous again. 

Crisis intervention will have no 
lasting effect if people do not return 
to relationships, institutions, com- 
munities, that continue to nurture 
them and to call forth their own ca- 
pacities for nurturing others. To ask 
individuals to be healthy in a sick 
society is a heroic and impossible 
demand, yet that, in effect, is what 
our instrumentalist, self-interest- 
maximizing culture expects. No 
wonder it is so often disappointed. 


volvement in just such self-forget- 
ting and intrinsically meaningful 
activity is what genuine happiness 
is. 

One way of thinking about 
American culture that has its pit- 
falls, but is nonetheless suggestive, 
is to see us as a quintessentially ado- 
lescent society, one in which the 
main problem is finding our sepa- . 
rate selfhood, appropriate enough 
for real adolescents, but disturbing 
if one remains stuck with that prob- 
lem and never outgrows it. We have 
at our best the enthusiasm, the vi- 
tality, the curiosity, the exhilaration 
of adolescence, but also the adoles- 
cent proclivity to self-absorption, 
moodiness, and despair. “Sullen- 
ness and hyperactivity,” as Albert 
Bormann characterizes us. Such 
adolescents are, above all, competi- 
tive, striving to see who can be the 


Crisis intervention will have no lasting effect if people 


do not return to relationships, institutions, communities, 


that continue to nurture them and to call forth their own 


capacities for nurturing others. 


Genuine caring is not a matter 
only of heroic sainthood, though 
thank God for the heroic saints 
when they appear. Nor is it a mat- 
ter of “codependency,” some sick 
indulgence in the suffering of oth- 
ers. Genuine caring occurs in a com- 
munity and culture of caring, where 
people expect to care and be cared 
for because that is the kind of people 
they are, that is the kind of commu- 
nity they live in. In such a situation 
the eternal monitoring of “how I 
feel” and how low or high my self- 
esteem is, can, for considerable pe- 
riods of time, be bracketed because 
one is simply too involved in activi- 
ties that have intrinsic meaning to 
worry about how one feels. Indeed 
some of our more profound philoso- 
phers and psychologists (not to 
mention saints) suggest that in- 


king of the mountain, who can get 
the most attention, who can be the 
most envied. 

Capitalism at its most free- 
wheeling is an almost perfect ex- 
pression of those motives. Adoles- 
cents need to think that the future 
will be bright, but they are easily 
discouraged. What adolescents 
have not yet learned is that the fu- 
ture must be nurtured, attended to, 
that children must become parents, 
must find themselves in losing 
themselves—in the care of children, 
of other people, of the planet itself. 


Robert Bellah is senior author of Habits of 
the Heart and The Good Society. This 
article is excerpted from a longer article in 
Radix 20:3 (adapted from the Lucile Petry 
Leone Lecture given at the University of 
California, San Francisco). 
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Psychological Healing 


and the Prophetic Voice 


The general concept of “the 
prophet,” which I see as an essen- 
tial psychological element in human 
personality, is recognizable in Jesus’ 
ministry and teaching.’ That ele- 
ment is also almost universally 
available to human beings.” A 
person’s inner “psychological 
prophet,” like a Biblical prophet, 
urgently announces that something 
is wrong—and most individuals, 
like the Biblical Israel, respond fear- 
fully to their awakened anxiety and 
then work to silence their prophetic 
voice. 

Unconsciously employing a psy- 
chological defense called “denial,” 
human beings protest that every- 
thing is all right. But in the story of 
the hemorrhaging woman (Mark 5: 
25-34),? Jesus didn’t engage in such 
denial. Here and in other stories 
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Jesus retained contact with the anxi- 
ety-provoking prophetic element in 
his own psyche, whether address- 
ing political or personal realities. In 
addition to announcing potential 
danger, the inner psychological 
prophet contributes to an integrated 
and coherent sense of self in every 
individual. 

In Self Psychology, a current 
school of psychoanalysis, ability to 
retain and operate from one’s sense 
of self is regarded as mental health.’ 
Heinz Kohut, the school’s founder, 
does not officially name the impulse 
Iam calling “the prophet.” But I see 
the prophetic voice as part of what 
Kohut describes as an individual's 
basic striving for power and suc- 
cess, or in the ongoing impulse to 
repair a fragmented, damaged Self.° 
In my therapeutic work with 
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people, I’ve repeatedly found that 
drawing attention to their own pro- 
phetic function enables them to 
make rapid strides toward integrat- 
ing their sense of self. In Kohut’s 
system, a person is never regarded 
as independent and individualistic, 
but rather is shaped, enhanced, and 
sustained through empathic re- 
sponse from significant people in 
the community. 

This concept of self is compat- 
ible with the communal social con- 
sciousness of the first-century Medi- 
terranean world. Persons who ex- 
hibit such influence on human psy- 
chology Kohut calls “selfobjects.”° 

If all goes well in the natural 
process of things, parental empathy 
will meet infant trust, the parents 
will soothe the infant’s distresses 
and inspire the child’s confidence. 


In the Scripture passage under con- 
sideration, the woman’s trust in 
Jesus made possible his influence on 
her. Clearly not everyone encoun- 
tering Jesus saw him, as she did, as 
a source of hope and healing. 

Jesus and the woman both 
acted counter to their first-century 
Mediterranean culture. His accep- 
tance of her represents the type of 
therapeutic behavior recommended 
by psychologists who assert that, 
throughout life, human beings need 
to be known and affirmed by oth- 
ers.’ Jesus received the woman 
when, from her own “prophetic” 
sense that something was badly 
wrong and needed correcting, she 
behaved in a manner beyond her 
cultural role. His receiving behav- 
ior acknowledged her truth and also 
interpreted her action as evidence 
of the faith necessary to her healing. 
Jesus enhanced her ability to listen 
more deeply to the voice within. 
Her trust in him enabled it to hap- 
pen. 

What do I mean by prophet, 
first in a Biblical and then in 
this psychological sense? Reflect- 
ing on his observation of the Bib- 
lical prophetic witness, Walter 
Brueggemann argues that in order 
to understand “what the prophets 
were up to,” we must free our un- 
derstanding of them from the usual 
stereotypes of prophet as foreteller 
or as social activist.’ Prophets, 
whose business it is to criticize and 
energize, make themselves known 


in the capacity to grieve because that 
is the most visceral announcement 
that things are not right—either in 
the dean’s office or in our marriage 
or in the hospital room. As long as 
the empire can keep the pretense 
alive that things are all right, there 
will be no real grieving and no 
serious criticism.’ 


In other words, the prophetic 
imagination addresses an urgent 
need for human change—person- 
ally and/or politically. The prophet 
is able to step beyond the culture of 
conventional wisdom and thereby 
to nurture newness. 


The psychological prophet in each human being 


functions something like a Biblical prophet; we are 


equipped to register and resist oppression. 


“Empire” for Brueggemann be- 
comes a metaphor for control, 
which sacrifices all newness to pre- 
dictability. The status quo deadens 
diversity and, in fact, deadens hope 
in a community. We have tradition- 
ally understood Biblical prophets as 
critical of the status quo and calling 
for immediate change, in order to 
avoid dire consequences in the fu- 
ture. Since the 1960s we have rec- 
ognized the prophetic dimension of 
social activism: the civil rights 
movement, for example, with its cry 
for radical.reform, proclaimed an 
alternative community, based on 
freedom, justice, peace, and equal 
rights for all. . 

Our own psyches have their 
prophetic functions that cry in pro- 
test, seeking bold correction, as well 
as their “empire” aspects that seek 
protection from anxiety. The psy- 
chological prophet in each human 
being functions something like a 
Biblical prophet; we are equipped 
to register and resist oppression. But 
we human beings regularly over- 
ride that function, seeking control 
and predictability through confor- 
mity and unwillingness to hear any 
serious criticism. 

From popularized psychology 
we have heard how denial systems 
operate within a family to silence 
serious discussion. But finally a psy- 
chological prophetic voice in a des- 
perate family member may cry out 
that things are not all right, that fa- 
ther has drunken (or non-drunken) 
rages and beats the children, or that 
junior has been stealing from local 
stores. Something is wrong. Some- 
thing must be set straight. 

A social activist cries out against 
oppression, even risking death; we 
recognize the prophet in that action. 
A family member cries out against 
the sure destruction of the family, 


risking censure, hatred, abandon- 
ment, emotional death. We should » 
also recognize the prophet in that. 
The social activist usually does not 
act alone, but rather in an alterna- 
tive community with a shared vi- 
sion of a hoped-for future. But the 
family member may have lived in 
terrified silence until some other 
person—a teacher, recreation 
worker, pastor, or counselor—cre- 
ates with him or her an alternative 
community where truth can be spo- 
ken, received, and affirmed, where 
anxiety can elicit change, where 
criticism can be heard and hope re- 
energized. The prophet in a person 
is brought to life in an empathic 
community. 

Heinz Kohut’s Self Psychology 
stresses the importance of empathic 
community in psychological heal- 
ing and in healthy living. In his sys- 
tem the Self comes into being in 
community and gives human be- 
ings a sense of cohesion, of agency, 
of being whole and continuous, of 
being vigorous, more fully alive, 
balanced, and organized." Unlike 
psychological and cultural systems 
that uphold an independence in 
adulthood or a rugged individual- 
ism, Kohut argues that human be- 
ings need emotionally responsive 
persons “from the first to the last 
breath.”" 

Infants build a sense of cohesive 
self in relationship to their 
nurturers. In these relationships, 
infants at times are soothed from 
threatening anxiety by “merging” 
emotionally with trusted parents. At 
other times infants are energized by 
idealizing their parents. Through 
the presence of significant others, 
human beings build the ability to 
soothe themselves and to be ener- 
gized. 

Kohut suggests that the 
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wounded psyche that has been 
bruised through some failure in the 
family does not stop searching for 
healing. Kohut demonstrates psy- 
chological healing through a 
therapist's ability to provide empa- 
thy that a client can appropriate. 

Jesus frequently provided that 
kind of empathy, as in his meeting 
and affirming the woman’s pro- 
phetic impulse out of which she 
acted. In addition he healed her iso- 
lation by making public her healing 
and calling her “daughter.” 

In this woman we see active 
human desperation combined with 
an ability to hope. First of all, she 
was a woman, and therefore any 
status she might have was acquired 
only through attachment to a man: 
father, husband, or son.” 

That identity was so marked that 
both Biblical Hebrew and ancient 
Greek had only one word indicat- 
ing both woman and wife.'"* Women 
had no place in public life. Social 
decorum for a woman was to be si- 
lent, veiled, and preferably secluded 
even inher own home. For a scholar 
to speak toa woman was a disgrace. 
A married woman speaking openly 
on the street to any man was cause 
for divorce." 

This vignette itself, one of a se- 
ries of double miracles, lies embed- 
ded in another healing story: the 
healing of Jairus’ daughter. A 
woman sick for 12 years had not 
been able to live a normal life; a 12- 
year-old girl had not yet reached her 
child-bearing years. Addressing the 
woman as “daughter,” Jesus united 
the stories in another way; they rep- 
resent the healing of two daughters. 

The two “daughters” were polar 
opposites: the 12-year-old was from 
an honorable family. Her father, 
named in the story and identified 
as a ruler of the synagogue, ap- 
pealed to Jesus on her behalf in a 
manner culturally appropriate for 
the first century. The hemorrhaging 
woman was nameless, part of the 
crowd, doubly isolated—as a 
woman and because of the nature 
of her illness. No one was around 
to appeal on her behalf. Her pres- 
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ence among others was thought to 
expose them to defilement 
(Leviticus 15:25-27); touching Jesus 
would bring contamination. So she 
reached for help humbly, secretly, 
and guiltily.’° 

The Gospel writer, Mark, inter- 
ested in Jesus’ liberation of the poor 
and oppressed, stacked his deck. He 
paired a woman alone, with no one 
to intercede for her, with a daugh- 
ter protected by a powerful father. 
He reported that the woman was 
hemorrhaging, had suffered for 12 
years, had tried everything. “She 
had endured much under many 
physicians, and had spent all that 
she had; and was no better, but 
rather grew worse” (Mark 5: 26). In 
other words, she was poor because 
she had spent all she had, and she 
was oppressed by physicians who 
did her no good. Since she exhib- 
ited choice in how she spent money, 
she was probably single and, there- 
fore, without family support. She 
was isolated and destitute. She was 
a nobody. 

In spite of that, Mark observed, 
she had not relinquished a hope of 
healing, ending her isolation, and 
returning to community. The hu- 
man desperation within her still 
imagined an illness-free life. In the 
face of cultural pressures against 
her, the woman did not engage in 
denial; she did not accept her illness 
and isolation as all right. She still 
had hope. “She had heard about 
Jesus, and came up behind him in 
the crowd and touched his cloak, for 
she said, ‘If I but touch his clothes, I 
will be made well’” (Mark 5: 27-28). 
She acted in hope against the op- 
pression of her illness, the implied 


oppression of incompetent physi- 
cians, and the multiple oppressions 
of her poverty and culture. 

Ched Myers comments, “Jesus 
accepts the priority of the (‘highly 
inappropriate’) importunity of this 
woman over the (‘correct’) request 
of the synagogue leader.” Jesus 
stopped, making public the healing 
that had already taken place. “Im- 
mediately aware that power had 
gone forth from him, Jesus turned 
about in the crowd and said, ‘Who 
touched my clothes?’ . . . But the 
woman, knowing what had hap- - 
pened to her, came in fear and trem- 
bling, fell down before him, and told 
him the whole truth” (Mark 5: 30, 
33). Mark’s ending brings together 
the two parallel stories: “He said to 
her, ‘Daughter, your faith has made 
you well; go in peace and be healed 
of your disease.’” The nameless 
woman became like Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, a member of a family. Her cul- 
turally inappropriate action was 
granted legitimacy. 

Jesus responded by engaging 
the woman in a compassionate dia- 
logue. He listened to her story as she 
understood it, mirroring back to her 
her assessment of her situation. He 
reframed her desperation as faith, 
affirming her before the crowd. 

Jesus more than healed the 
woman’s illness. Their exchange 
granted her dignity. Mark’s telling 
this story demonstrates liberation 
from oppression on multiple levels. 
The voice of the psychological 
prophet is central. 

Both Jesus and the woman 
acted against cultural norms that 
control social predictability. Both 
resisted the insistence that the “poli- 
tics of purity” were of higher value 
than the politics of compassion." 
Both refused to pretend that every- 
thing was all right. Both listened to 
the “prophetic voices” crying out in 
their own hearts. Neither engaged 
in the “denial” required under the 
status quo to maintain the politics 
of purity. As in this story, the psy- 
chological prophetic voice fre- 
quently makes healing possible. 

We have within us an emotional 


resistance to cry out that something 
is wrong. Desperation, resentment, 
anger, irritation—all are feelings 
that stir up anxiety, feelings that 
most people strive to resist, “put be- 
hind” them, or “rise above,” some- 
times in the name of emotional or 
spiritual maturity. Our own pro- 
phetic voice and our ability to hear 
it have a great deal to do with the 
healing of psychological wounds 
and our developing a cohesive 
sense of self. 

In my counseling office, re- 
cently, a mother described to me a 
struggle with her 11-year-old son. 
“We spent the whole weekend to- 
gether, doing things. I asked him a 
couple times about homework, and 
he assured me he had none.” She 
paused, her face tensing in perplex- 
ity. “He was lying.” The sentence 
burst from her. “I talked with his 
teacher yesterday. She said he fre- 
quently fails to turn in homework.” 
The mother, like many I see, was a 
victim of popular psychology’s 
negative assessment of mothers and 
its over-sentimentalizing of chil- 
dren. 

Even though she worked at un- 
derstanding her children while im- 
posing limits and discipline, she felt 
stricken, baffled. In telling me the 
story, she reached out, much as the 
hemorrhaging woman did, with her 
belief that something was wrong, 
not just with her son’s behavior, but 
with the cultural assessment of the 
situation. 

Our cultural “holiness code” for 
parental behavior asserts that if a 
child has problems, the parents are 
at fault. This assertion is particularly 
leveled at the mother whose per- 
spective is rarely sought. The 
mother in my office was sure that if 
her son exhibited problems, she 
would be labeled a failure. With di- 
vorce behind her, this working 
mother of two was easily con- 
demned: broken home, single 
mother, after-school! childcare, a 
complex and hectic schedule, hun- 
dreds of imperfect maternal re- 
sponses in any given week. That she 
had failed was a cultural certainty. 


In the Gospel story, we observe a psychologically 


well-functioning woman within a severely oppressive 


environment. Her conviction that the oppression was 


wrong made healing possible. 


Like the woman in Mark’s story, she 
was a nobody. 

She reached out by trusting her 
story to me, and because of her trust 
I could provide the soothing sup- 
port she needed to recontact her in- 
ner prophetic voice. She recovered 
quickly: “His father, the school, and 
I need to tighten the structure. Our 
son can’t handle so much freedom.” 

One could argue that I have se- 
lected an easy case, a mother who 
was a relatively stable woman, func- 
tioning well in her world. Her prob- 
lem stemmed more from cultural 
expectation than from her own fail- 
ing. True, she had done well in her 
social world, in her work world, in 
her world as mother. As in the Gos- 
pel story, however, we are observ- 
ing a psychologically well-function- 
ing woman within a severely op- 
pressive environment. Her convic- 
tion that the oppression was wrong 
made healing possible. 

Bringing psychology and the 
Bible together, we can speak of 
“prophet” as a God-given psycho- 
logical construct. It is a voice within 
us that resists the status quo—those 
cultural, political, or personal forces 
that oppress in the name of control 
and predictability. We need a voice 
that refuses to enter into denial and 
speaks its intuited truth. 


Margaret Alter, professor of psychology and 
Christianity at New College Berkeley, is a 
marriage and family counselor. Her most re- 
cent book is Resurrection Psychology: An 
Understanding of Human Personality 
Based on the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus. 
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Putting First Things First 


Three hundred years ago, Quakers 
created a process called “listening 
for clearness.” It is a process for lis- 
tening more carefully to God’s lead- 
ing. 

Quaker author Parker Palmer 
encourages us “to listen to what our 
lives are saying and take notes on it, 
lest we forget our own truth or deny 
that we ever heard it (Let Your Life 
Speak: Listening for the Voice of Voca- 
tion). We need to learn to hear what 
God is saying to us through our own 
lives, the lives of others, and par- 
ticularly through Scripture. 

We want to invite you to take 
the next off-ramp and join us in an 
Active Listening Process we have 
created to assist you to gain a clearer 
sense of God’s call on your life. Its 
purpose will help you write about 
putting first things first. 


Step One 

Retreat from the Distractions of 
Boom City 

Many people are stressed out 
trying to keep up with the traffic 
racing toward the seductive skyline 
of Boom City. There is so much 
noise, so much distraction—cell 
phones, walkmans, televisions blar- 
ing in the background—that it’s 
hard to hear anything from God. As 
Morton T. Kelsey comments, “In 
contemporary society our Adver- 
sary majors in three things: noise, 
hurry and crowds. If he can keep us 
engaged in ‘muchness’ and 
‘manyness’ he will rest satisfied. 
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Christine and Tom Sine 


To hear from God we need to take time to listen. If we are 


ready to join Jesus Christ in putting first things first, we 


must begin where Jesus did, in prayer. 


Psychiatrist C. G. Jung once re- 
marked, ‘Hurry is not of the Devil; 
it is the Devil’” (The Other Side of Si- 
lence: A Guide to Christian Medita- 
tion). 

To hear from God we need to 
take time to listen. If we are ready 
to join Jesus Christ in putting first 
things first, we must begin where 
Jesus did, in prayer. Jesus went on 
prayer retreats, extended times 
alone with God. He not only spent 
intimate moments with the God 
who called him but this is where 
God revealed to him the call on his 
life. If the Son of God needed to take 
time off for prayer retreats to hear 
God’s call, then we certainly need 
to do that as well. 

The journey toward whole-life 
faith begins for all of us in prayer. 
We need to get away from distrac- 
tions. Most communities or areas 
have Protestant and Catholic retreat 
facilities available. 

Or you could find an inexpen- 
sive cabin or motel, and book a 
weekend. If you have kids, find a 
baby-sitter and free up time to lis- 
ten to God’s call on your life. At least 
try to find a few hours on a week- 


end or in the evening to do a mini- 
retreat. 

The two of us go on quarterly 
retreats. One of our favorite spots 
is a rustic cabin we rent for the 
weekend at a place called Kalaloch 
Lodge. The lodge and its handful of 
cabins cling precariously to the cliffs 
above one of the windswept 
beaches on the Washington coast. 
We find we need two full days to 
listen carefully to God. 

Take your Bible and journal. 
Begin by writing the following 
question at the top of your journal 
page: “How does God want to use 
my life to work for God’s pur- 
poses?” After you settle in, pray that 
God will help you listen. 


Step Two 

Listening for the Call of God in 
Stillness 

For many of us, the most diffi- 
cult step in an Active Listening Pro- 
cess is one that we may not even 
think of as “active”: learning to clear 
our minds of the concerns of the 
world we live in so that we are able 
to listen to what God is saying to 
us. Take time to release to God all 


those pressures, distractions, 
and seductive messages so 
you can listen attentively for 
God’s call on your life. 

Once you have fully 
cleared the deck, relax and sit 
in silence, simply enjoying the 
presence of God. Reflect on all 
you have to be grateful for 
and give thanks for God’s 
many graces in your life. 
Meditating on Scripture and 
reminding ourselves of God’s 
constant care for us not only 
redirects our thoughts to God 
but also fills us with gratitude 
and instills an expectation 
that God will come and speak 
to us in our present situation. 


Step Three 
Listening to God’s Voice in 
Your Past 

Christine loves the story of 
Samuel in the first few chapters of 1 
Samuel. He was dedicated to God 
by his mother, Hannah, before he 
was born. And he was called by God 
as a child even before he fully un- 
derstood what the voice of God 
sounded like (1 Samuel 3:2-9). God 
calls to many of us froma very early 
age, sometimes before we are aware 
of our need to follow Christ. 

From the time Christine was a 
young child, she loved to travel and 
was intrigued by the life stories of 
missionaries. As a teen she read Ten 
Fingers for God, the story of Paul and 
Margaret Brand, two Christian doc- 
tors who pioneered the work of ten- 
don transplants among lepers in 
India. That book is one of her earli- 
est memories of the call of God to 
medical missions, years before she 
commited her life to Christ. 

Journey backward in your own 
story and try to identify some of 
your earliest memories of God’s call 
on your life at that time. Did you 
sense a particular call to become a 
missionary, an artist, a musician, to 
work with the urban poor? Write 
down in your journal everything 
you remember of that earliest sense 
of God’s call on your life. 

Next, write down the specific 


ways that God used your life as a 
child, young person, or young adult 
to touch someone else or to make a 
difference in your world. One 
young woman reflects that she came 
alive when she sat with the home- 
less on the streets and listened to 
their stories. But it had never oc- 
curred to her that this might be a 
part of God’s call on her life. 


Step Four 
Listening for God’s Call 
through Scripture 

The most important way God 
speaks to us and calls us is through 
Scripture. Remember how Jesus and 
his friends related their lives to 
God’s purposes. 

Think about how the coming of 
God’s shalom into your life might 
make a difference. Picture a world 
in which justice finally comes for the 
poor, peace comes to the nations, 
and wholeness comes to those who 
are broken. Picture yourself in the 
middle of these images. 

How has God been speaking to 
you in recent days through the 
Bible? 

Write down all you hear God 
saying to you through Scripture. 


Step Five 
Listening.to God’s Call through 
Prayer 


In step three we asked how you 
sensed God's call in your childhood. 
Now, “How do you sense that God 
is calling you today?” 

The prophet Isaiah had a life- 
changing encounter with God in the 
temple. Isaiah heard the Lord say- 
ing, “Whom shall I send? And who 
will go for us?” Isaiah responded, 
“Here am I. Send me!” (Isaiah 6:8). 

After Mark and Claire Dowds, 
a young couple from Ireland, re- 
turned from speaking at a confer- 
ence in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, on “Church and the Youth Cul- 
ture,” Claire sensed in prayer that 
God had new plans for their lives. 
She told Mark she believed that God 
was calling them to return to 
Vancouver to minister. Mark was 
dubious, but the more he prayed, 
the more he sensed a call from God 
as well. The very next day he got a 
call from British Columbia inviting 
him and Claire to come and work 
with young leaders there. That 
sealed it, and they headed to 
Vancouver. 

Write down how you believe 
God has been calling you through 


prayer. 


Step Six 

Listening to God through the 
Needs of Others 

One of the most important but 
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least mentioned ways God calls 
is through the needs, pain, and 
suffering of others. Working in 
refugee camps in Thailand in the 
early 1980s was a pivotal experi- 
ence in Christine’s life. She re- 
members the horrors of people 
suffering from starvation, torture, 
or rape in their flight from the 
genocide in Cambodia and the 
trauma of emaciated children 
dying in her arms. That tragic 
experience became central in 
God's call on her life to be a voice 
for those who have no voice. 
Tom’s experience of working 
with the poor in Haiti for World 
Concern had the same impact on 
his life and sense of call. 

What human needs tear at 
your heart? They may be God's 
call on your life. Is it kids in your 
community caught in the grip of 
drugs and alcohol addiction? Is it 
the plight of lonely seniors and 
shut-ins? Is it AIDS orphans in 
Uganda? Mother Teresa said, 
“Jesus is often thinly disguised in 
the poor and the suffering in our 
midst.” 

Write down areas of human 
need that most tug at your heart; 
they may be God’s call on your life. 


Step Seven 

Listening to Your Gifts and Tal- 
ents 

Do you want to find God’s call 

on your life? Then pay attention to 
how God has gifted you. God hasn’t 
gifted us to increase corporate prof- 
its or to pursue lavish lifestyles. God 
has gifted us for the kingdom. Eliza- 
beth O’Connor reminds us, “Our 
gifts are on loan. We are responsible 
for spending them in the world and 
we will be held accountable” (Eighth 
Day of Creation: Gifts and Creativity). 
She also tells us, “When I become 
aware of my own gifts and give my 
attention to communicating what is 
in me—my own truth, as it were—I 
have the experience of growing to- 
ward wholeness. I am working out 
God’s ‘chosen purpose’ and am no 
longer dependent on what others 
think and how they respond.” 
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Write down your areas of gift- 
edness, and don’t be modest. The 
gifts of God are rich and varied. Are 
you good at administration or at or- 
ganizing people? Do you enjoy 
working with computers or do you 
thrive at developing relationships? 
Perhaps you are a gifted teacher or 
public speaker. Next, reflect on 
ways you have had opportunity to 
develop those gifts through educa- 
tion, employment, or ministry. 

God has blessed all of us with 
creative gifts that are meant to en- 
rich our understanding of God’s 
kingdom. For example, Barbara is a 
talented Australian artist, but she 
had never considered her painting 
as a gift to be used to give expres- 
sion to God’s kingdom. 

Then a few years ago she had 
an opportunity to visit sites in the 
Australian outback where 
aboriginals had been massacred. 
She felt that the land cried out with 
the ghosts of those who had per- 
ished. Her creative gift came alive 
in evocative and haunting paintings 
that have not only raised awareness 
of the aboriginal plight but have 
also laid foundations for reconcilia- 


tion with white Australians. 

We are all gifted spiritually 
too. Paul reminds us that “Just as 
each of us has one body with 
many members, and these mem- 
bers do not all have the same 
function, so in Christ we who are 
many form one body, and each 
member belongs to all the others. 
We have different gifts, accord- 
ing to the grace given to us” (Ro- 
mans 12:4-6). 

“It was he [Christ] who 
gave some to be apostles, some 
to be prophets, some to be evan- ~ 
gelists, and some to be pastors 
and teachers, to prepare God’s 
people for works of service, so 
that the body of Christ may be 
built up” (Ephesians 4:11-12). 

Write down any spiritual 
gifts you are aware of and the 
ways these have been developed 
in your church, in your commu- 
nity, and in ministry to others. 

Many resources are avail- 
able to help identify your gifts. 

One we have found particularly 
helpful is Life Keys by Jane Kise, 
David Stark, and Sandra Krebs 
Hirsh. It provides a comprehensive 
guide to discovering your talents, 
spiritual gifts, and passions. 


Step Eight 

Listening to God’s Call on Your 
Life through the Broken Places 

An amazing thing about the 
kingdom is that God can often use 
our failures and broken places, more 
than our gifts, to advance the king- 
dom. God delights in taking the 
foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise. Charles Colson 
started Prison Fellowship not be- 
cause of his gifts but because he was 
incarcerated for his part in the 
Watergate cover-up. Joni Eareckson 
Tada suffered a terrible swimming 
accident as a teenage that left her 
paralyzed from the neck down. 
From the world’s perspective, her 
life was useless, but God has used 
her to develop a ministry to dis- 
abled people around the world be- 
cause of her brokenness. 

Candidly write down your ar- 


eas of brokenness, addiction, or dis- 
ability. Were you orphaned or 
abused as a child? Have you suf- 
fered the pain of divorce or the 
death of a loved one? Have you lost 
your job and become homeless? Do 
you struggle with drug addiction or 
alcoholism? Believe it or not, God 
can transform whatever is broken in 
your life into tools for the kingdom. 


Step Nine 
Listening to God’s Call on Your 
Life through Your Dreams 

In What Color Is Your Parachute? 
Richard Nelson Bolles reminds us, 
“Most of us have our visions and 
dream our dreams. It’s only when 
we come to our job, and what we 
want to do with the rest of our lives, 
that we think our visions and 
dreams must be shelved.” Most of 
us have dreams about our future 
that may seem far-fetched or unre- 
alistic, so we ignore them. Yet often 
they are God’s promptings, meant 
to nudge us in a direction that is dif- 
ferent from what our life has taken 
to that point. 

Write down your unfulfilled 
possibilities and dreams and de- 
scribe ways in which these might be 
a reflection of God’s call on your life. 


Step Ten 
Listening to God’s Call on Your 
Life through Your Imagination 

One of the least used gifts in the 
church today is creativity. Invite the 
Spirit of God to blow through your 
imagination and pull together ev- 
erything you have written down to 
this point in this Active Listening 
Process. 

Start with a new sheet of paper. 
At the top of the page, write down 
the sense of Biblical purposes you 
listed in step four that express your 
call. It is essential that your sense of 
vocation is as clearly connected as 
Jesus’ was to the shalom purposes of 
God. 

Begin to imagine different ways 
those purposes could be expressed 
in and through your life. Prayerfully 
read all the other things you have 
written down about how God is 


A Blessing for the New Baby 


Lightly as a falling star, immense, may you 


drop into the body of the pure young girl like a seed 


into its furrow, entering your narrow home under the shadow 


of Gabriel’s feathers. May your flesh shape itself within her, 


swelling her with shame and glory. May her belly grow 


round as a small planet, a bowl of golden fruit. 


When you suck in your first breath, and your loud cries 


echo through the cave (Blessings on you, little howler!), 


may Mary adorn you with tears and caresses like ribbons, 


her face glowing, a moon among stars. At her breasts 


may you drink the milk of mortality that transforms you, 


even more, into one of your own creatures. 


And now, as the night of this world folds you in 


its brutal frost (the barnyard smell strong as sin) 


and as Joseph, weary with unwelcome and relief, his hands 


still bloody from your birth, spreads his thin cloak 


around you both, we doubly bless you, Baby, 


as you are acquainted for the first time with our grief. 


—Luci Shaw 


speaking to you through prayer, the 
needs of others, your gifts, and bro- 
kenness. Brainstorm at least three 
different ways these might converge 
into a single vocation. 

Write down these possibilities 
and pray over them for wisdom. 


Step Eleven 
Listening to God through Pic- 
turing New Possibilities 
Now prayerfully select from 
these three possibilities the one that 
seems most true to your sense of 
God’s call on your life. Using col- 
ored pens if you have them, draw a 
picture that brings to life your sense 
of God’s call. Try to make your pic- 
ture as vivid and detailed as pos- 


sible until you can intuit an emerg- 
ing sense of vocation. 

Share your three possibilities 
from the last step and your picture 
from this exercise with people in 
your study group or a Christian 
friend. Ask them to pray with you 
for clarity and confirmation.@ 


Christine and Tom Sine are consultants for 
organizations around the world. Christine 
is an author and former medical mission- 
ary with YWAM. Tom is the best-selling 
author of Mustard Seed Conspiracy and 
other books. 

This article is adapted from Living on 
Purpose: Finding God’s Best for Your 
Life (Baker Book House, 2002). 
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The Matrix Reloaded 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The Matrix is rightly considered one 
of the all-time best science fiction 
movies. The pace never falters as the 
hero Neo’s search for truth leads 
through a labyrinth of surprises. 

The biggest surprise is that ev- 
erything Neo thought he knew was 
a lie: his world is an illusion. 

To all appearances, Neo is living 
ina late 20" century metropolis. But 
it’s late in the 22" century and the 
world he “inhabits” is a computer 
program, the Matrix. While human 
bodies are tapped as an energy 
source for a dead planet, their 
minds are controlled by machines 
that have taken over the world. 

These are not friendly robots 
like George Lucas’s R2-D2; these 
machines are like Stanley Kubrick’s 
HAL in their malevolent intelli- 
gence. While HAL, in 2001, had the 
disadvantage of being a stationary 
opponent of the mobile humans, in 
The Matrix it’s the humans who are 
immobilized. Their psyches are 
plugged into a world where Artifi- 
cial Intelligence Agents have all the 
advantages. 

As bad as things look, the hu- 
man race hasn’t been completely 
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conquered. A small band of rebels 
has freed themselves from the Ma- 
trix and are plotting to overthrow 
it. These free spirits barely survived 
in the first movie, and Matrix fans 
eagerly awaited the next installment 
of their story. 

But the highly touted sequel, The 
Matrix Reloaded, is a major disap- 
pointment. The energy of the first 
movie has dissipated. The thrill of 
discovery is gone. Each “mystery” 
has the same conclusion: that every- 
body is part of the Matrix or an 
anomaly of the Matrix. Every open 
door leads to a dead end. 

One of the most intriguing char- 
acters in The Matrix is the “Oracle,” 
a warm earth-mother with mystical 
insight into the future. In Reloaded, 
she’s revealed to be computer-gen- 
erated and her advice boils down to 
a depressing kind of super-deter- 
minism. She tells Neo that he can’t 
really make choices. His choices 
have already been made, so all he 
can do is try to figure out why he 
makes them. (Yet she’s just told him 
that he doesn’t make choices.) This 
kind of garbled rhetoric, offered as 
“deep thoughts” by the Oracle and 


other characters, is just part of the 
confusion. 

When an alternate fantasy uni- 
verse is constructed, some internal 
rules are needed for there to be any 
real drama. The rules in The Matrix 
Reloaded are confusing. In an overly 
long car-chase scene, for example, 
the Agents shoot wildly at the he- 
roes who are racing to avoid them. 
Then, at a climactic moment, an 
Agent simply beams himself into 
the good guys’ car. So what was the 
chase about? Equally puzzling is 
why Neo, who has learned how to 
fly, continually engages in brutal 
kung-fu battles with the Agents 
when he could escape so easily. 

There are other disappoint- 
ments. The first movie holds out the 
promise that the ratty little crew of 
rebels has a community and a des- 
tination, a city called Zion, which 
we never see. In Reloaded the crew 
does travel to Zion, which turns out 
to resemble the inner workings of a 
giant aging engine. Within the city, 
we witness power struggles, politi- 
cal intrigues, and a depressing rave 
scene (which may have been meant 
to be erotic). Deep in the bowels of 


the earth, steamy and rusting, Zion 
seems more hellish than anything 
like the City of God—as the name 
implies. 

When the original Matrix hit the 
theaters, many Christians were 
thrilled by its theological vocabu- 
lary. Entire websites were devoted 
to decoding the Christian symbols 
in the film. People reasonably be- 
lieved that the Wachowski brothers 
(who wrote the script) were creat- 
ing a Christian allegory. 

Fans of the film read meaning 
into The Matrix’s Easter release date, 
in the name of the hero, Neo (the 
new man), and in the name of his 
love interest, Trinity. Throughout 
the movie, Neo was referred to as 
“the one” and is regarded as a Mes- 
siah figure by some of the rebels. 
The sense that the world was con- 
trolled by an evil force, and that a 
small band of true believers would 
be led to freedom by a Messiah, was 
intriguing. 

It was exhilarating to have so 
much Christian symbolism to work 
with. But did it mean what we 
wanted it to mean? An online inter- 
view with the Wachowski brothers 
convinced me that it didn’t. Here are 
some germane parts of the Q&A: 


What is the role of faith in the 
movie? 
Wachowski Bros: Faith in oneself. . . 


Did any ideas from Buddhism 
influence you in making the film? 
Wachowski Bros: Yes. 


Have you ever been told that The 
Matrix has Gnostic overtones? 
Wachowski Bros: Do you consider 
that to be a good thing? I would. 


Your movie has many and varied 
connections to mythos and 
philosophies, Judeo-Christian, 
Egyptian, Arthurian, and 
Platonic, just to name those I’ve 
noticed. How much of that was 
intentional? 


Wachowski Bros: All of it. 


The interview convinced me that 
the Wachowskis were not creating 


a Tolkien-like Christian allegory 
about the war between good and 
evil. Instead, the writers borrowed 
religious language from a variety of 
traditions, cashed in on their re- 
sidual power, and created a world- 
view pastiche. To play with these 
symbols, with little regard for mean- 
ing or context, makes the W broth- 
ers poster boys for postmodernism. 

Although the writers continue to 
borrow language from multiple re- 
ligious and mythological sources in 
Matrix Reloaded, they have finally 
settled on a unifying world view. 
They introduce the “Architect,” the 
character who originally designed 
the Matrix. This creator is com- 
pletely unconcerned about human 
need, totally devoid of compassion: 
his only interest is in keeping the 
closed circuitry working. The 
Wachowskis seem to have discov- 
ered deism. 

Again and again, we’re told that 
there is no choice. Every door that 
is opened leads back to the Matrix, 
the machine. But are Neo and his 
pals the ghosts in the machine, real 
humans fighting for freedom, or are 
they just recurring glitches in the 


program—as the Architect implies? 
Although the movie is grim and re- 
petitive, there’s still a sense that Neo 
and his pals feel that this outlook is 
unacceptable and untrue. 

Is the Architect lying? Is he re- 
ally the creator or just another de- 
ceptive program in the Matrix? 

These questions will presumably 
be answered in part three of the tril- 
ogy, Matrix Revolutions, to be re- 
leased later this year. There will 
surely be more battles and special- 
effects wizardry, but will the final 
installment provide the meaning 
promised in part one and missing 
in part two? Will it be exhilarating 
and fresh like The Matrix—or like 
The Matrix Reloaded, will it have the 
claustrophobic feeling of being 
trapped in a video game with lots 
of action and little art? 

Whether or not the Matrix tril- 
ogy turns out to have any allegori- 
cal meaning, it does havea message: 
beware of false images. Through 
our TVs and computers many of us 
already live much of our lives ina 
world of illusion. But unlike the 
hapless enslaved humans of the 
Matrix, we do have a choice. 
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Bruce Cockburn 


You've Never Seen Everything 


(Rounder) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Vice and virtue, grim 
shadows and faint light. 
This sums up the world 
view of Bruce Cockburn 
who turns in _ his 
strongest effort in sev- 
eral years with You've 
Never Seen Everything. 
Throughout the CD, 
Cockburn is as much in- 
spired by the grace of 
life as he is infuriated by 
the depths of human 
depravity, from the 
Cambodian killing 
fields to current 
“transnational manipu- 
lation” and “gangrene 
politics.” He lyrically 
frets, rages, warns, 
and—while traveling 
“on the endless road 
afoot and empty- 
handed where the wild- 
eyed Cossacks ride”—says “a 
prayer that I don’t forget about de- 
light.” 

Those who have followed 
Cockburn’s three-decades-long ca- 
reer are well versed in his brilliant 
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musicianship quickened by guitar 
virtuosity as well as in his ani- 
mated social sensibility fueled by 
Christian spirituality. He emerged 
as a folk troubadour in the “70s, got 
cool with jazz-infused pop later 


that decade, flamed with new-wave 
electricity in the early ‘80s, exploded 
with wrath at political injustices 
throughout that decade, and then, 
perhaps lulled like many of us in 
North America into the ease of the 


‘90s, glided through several albums 
that were good but not poignantly 
rousing. 

But with You've Never Seen Every- 
thing, remarkably his 27th album, 
Cockburn grabs us by the lapels and 
jolts us. On it, he may sip wine with 
the angels in a “torch-lit tavern by 
the sea” but he’s also wide awake 
in the dark canyon wondering if 
“tomorrow may be a hissing blow- 
torch” or “a silken sky shaken by the 
wind.” 

On the lead-off tune, “Tried and 
Tested,” Cockburn sings that even 
though he’s been “pierced by 
beauty’s blade and skinned by the 
wind... I’mstill here” —a reminder 
that, unlike so many of his pop 
music peers, his senses have not 
been dulled and his values not com- 
promised. The melody is catchy, the 
beat vibrant as he employs a 
double-drum rhythm section and 
plays his electric guitar with a ra- 
zor-edge tone. 

As he sang on his 1980s master- 
piece, Humans, he’s “been through 
the ringer, but I’m OK.” But two 
decades later, the trials have become 
more complex. He’s been tested on 
many fronts: “by the poverty trance, 
by dark finance,” “by the lure of 
false pride, by the need to take 
sides,”“by the spurs of desire, by 
‘What does love require’.” 

Musically Cockburn steps out 
and plays anew. Frankly, I grew 
tired of his last few recordings, 
which seemed to be a retreading of 
old musical territory. Perhaps 
Cockburn himself felt the same in 
approaching the new disc, his first 
studio recording since 1999. I think 
it ranks among his best, in large part 
because of his collaboration with 
young jazz pianist Andy Milne and 
his band: jazz and avant-garde mu- 
sicians who give some of 
Cockburn’s new songs an edge and 
vitality lacking in previous record- 
ings. Also returning after several 
years’ absence is electric violinist 
Hugh Marsh, who colors the 
soundscapes with red arcs. 

At the heart of You’ve Never Seen 
Everything is Cockburn’s dismay 


Cockburn is as much inspired by the grace of life as he is 


infuriated by the depths of human depravity. 


over the downward spiral of world 
events in the last few years. He’s 
well traveled and world-wise, yet 
he’s amazed at the “bad pressure 
coming down.” He articulates this 
best on the title tune, a spoken- 
word/sung-chorus number that 
chronicles misbegotten acts of indi- 
viduals and leaders. His opinion? 
Just when you've thought you've 
seen and heard it all, there’s a 
deeper level of atrocity and perver- 
sity around every corner. 

In the liner notes, Cockburn 
thanks a friend for passing on a 
quote from Nostradamus: “Come 
the millennium, month twelve, in 
the home of the greatest power, the 
village idiot will come forth to be 
the acclaimed leader.” Cockburn 
speculates that the saying is apoc- 
ryphal but is intrigued by the simi- 
larity to the last U.S. presidential 
election. He irreverently brands 
George W. Bush in the baleful but 
percussive tune “All Our Dark To- 
morrows,” which opens with this 
verse: 


The village idiot takes the throne 

His the wind in which all must 
sway 

All sane people, die now 

Be lifted up and carried away 

You’ve got no home in this 
world of sorrows 


Cockburn continues in this same 
vein on “Trickle Down,” another 
castigation of the flagrantly greedy 
economics practiced in this post- 
Reagan political era. Using some of 
his best song poetry since the Hu- 
mans song “Tokyo,” he rails about 
the “feudal demons of sweatshop 
subjugation,” “picturephone aristo- 
crats,” “boardroom pop stars,” and 
the “brand new century private 
penitentiary.” The tune also features 
Cockburn taking the strongest jazz 


solo of his career followed by an 
equally impressive Milne piano 
break. 

On another spoken-word tune, 
“Postcards from Cambodia,” 
Cockburn recounts his travelogue 
of that war-pocked country over an 
exotic musical texture of acoustic 
guitar, marimba-like percussion, 
and bass. He admits to being at a 
loss, outraged by the brutality the 
country has endured: 


This is too big for anger, it’s too 
big for blame 

We stumble through history so 
humanly lame 

So I bow down my head, say a 
prayer for us all 

That we don’t fear the spirit 
when it comes to call 


As on all of Cockburn’s best al- 
bums, on You've Never Seen Every- 
thing he achieves that fine balance 
between distress and hope—which 
seems to me to be the calling of a 
true believer who has faith with 
eyes wide open to the tragic nature 
of our lost world. He aches for that 
balance, especially in the gently 
buoyant end song “Messenger 
Wind,” an acoustic guitar number 
that is reminiscent musically of his 
late ‘70s music (a la In the Falling 
Dark). He sings at the close: “Mes- 
senger wind swooping out of the 
sky / Lights each tiny speck in the 
human kaleidoscope / With hope.” 

Cockburn may be peeved at the 
downhill slide of ethics, but he’s 
also a singer-songwriter who 
thankfully catches glimpses—fleet- 
ing though they may be—of the 
upside of life. Hl 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is author 
of The Bug Book. He writes about music 
for Downbeat, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and elsewhere. 
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Leonardo, the Holy Grail, and Deception 


The Da Vinci Code 


by Dan Brown 
Doubleday, 454 pages 


reviewed by J. Sibley Law 


Hitting #1 on the New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal, and San Francisco 
Chronicle’s bestseller lists in its first 
week of sale and remaining atop 
many lists for most of the year, au- 
thor Dan Brown’s The Da Vinci Code 
has stirred great controversy and 
garnered millions of fans. The story 
is sure to do this even more when 
Columbia Pictures brings it to the 
screen. (Columbia’s movie deal 
with Brown was announced in June, 
2003.) Also, it is certain to leave 
many of us asking questions. 

It’s easy to understand what 
propelled Code to the top of 
bestseller lists. The story opens in 
Paris’s Louvre museum as its cura- 
tor is murdered after he manages to 
encrypt a strange message to pass 
on some secret knowledge. The 
message is the first of many riddles 
for Harvard symbologist Robert 
Langdon and French cryptologist, 
Sophie Neveu. The pair hasten 
around Paris and London, first in 
search of clues to the curator’s 
riddle, then for answers and more 
riddles found in the work of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and finally for 
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Code is a mystery-thriller that has the attention of 


literati because of its association with great works 


of art. But at its core it is still a mystery that thrives 


on conspiracy, and the church is at the center of this 


conspiracy. 


the Holy Grail. 

The mystery is a page-turner 
worthy of a rainy or snowy week- 
end. It’s fast paced, cutting quickly 
from scene to scene, and Brownis a 
master at planting just enough in- 
formation to goad the reader to the 
next tidbit. But those tidbits have 
been the source of controversy. 

On August 3, 2003, The New York 
Times ran an article by Bruce 
Boucher, who called into question 
Brown’s interpretation of Leonardo 
da Vinci's work. (WARNING: a few 
spoilers to follow, but nothing 
equivalent to a whodunit.) In par- 
ticular, Brown’s central characters 


agree on their knowledge of a secret 
society, solely devoted to worship- 
ing the divine feminine (goddess 
worship), a society that was once 
headed by Leonardo. Further, paint- 
ings like the Mona Lisa, Virgin of the 
Rocks, and The Last Supper become 
evidence of a vast conspiracy to 
eliminate the divine feminine. 
Boucher explains Brown’s ability to 
reinterpret these famous works like 
this: “ambiguity and gaps in our 
knowledge render him [Leonardo] 
a blank sheet onto which almost 
anything can be projected.” Boucher 
also discredits Brown for referring 


to the famous artist as “da 
Vinci,” a reference to his town 
of origin, instead of the com- 
mon “Leonardo.” 

The great conspiracy in 
Brown’s story leads to an un- 
common explanation of the 
Holy Grail as the bloodline of 
Christ who, according to his fic- 
tional experts, fathered a child 
with Mary Magdalene and 
named her to be co-founder of 
the church, along with Peter. If 
that sounds like heresy, 
Brown’s main characters take it 
even further by calling into 
question the deity of Christ. The 
story’s “expert” explains that in 
A. D. 325 the Council of Nicaea 
voted to make Christ a deity 
solely to cement Constantine’s 
power. The characters go along 
with this interpretation with 
such aplomb that the expert's 
basic assumptions are never 
questioned. 

Certainly, these issues are criti- 
cal for those who require a direct 
correlation between the facts in a 
work of fiction and the facts in the 
real world. But for Christians living 
in the youth-dominated, mass-me- 
dia culture of the early 21* century, 
this factual heresy and art interpre- 
tation are as relevant to the real 
world as the actual resting place of 
the Holy Grail is to the outcome of 
this novel. So, why all the hullaba- 
loo? 

What is relevant is the kind of 
meaning readers (and eventually 
viewers) take away from the expe- 
rience. It is unlikely that readers will 
finish the book remembering doz- 
ens of “facts” as they are explained 
in this thriller. What is likely is that 
readers will retain something less 
specific, fraught with emotion: an 
attitude, which would contain a 
meaning. 

Twentieth-century literary 
theorist Kenneth Burke separates 
meaning into two distinct camps: se- 
mantic and poetic. Meaning, in the 
semantic camp, comes from more 
referential facts, such as the ones 
Brown employs, which have 


spawned controversy in Christian 
and art circles. Meaning, in the po- 
etic camp, is less referential. For ex- 
ample, the phrase, “Oh, the plane!” 
is full of ambiguous or poetic mean- 
ing. This phrase could mean “that 
is a beautiful plane,” or “get out of 
the way of the plane,” or even “did 
you see the plane hit Tower One?” 

It is important to understand 
Burke’s distinction because the po- 
etic meaning of The Da Vinci Code 
will have more impact on 21*-cen- 
tury culture than any of its “facts.” 
Code is a mystery-thriller that has 
the attention of literati because of 
its association with great works of 
art. But at its core it is still a 
mystery that thrives on conspiracy, 
and the church is at the center 
of this conspiracy. (Brown makes 
no distinction between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches.) 

Early in the novel, Brown in- 
vokes images of the priest-pedo- 
phile scandals in the U.S. these last 
two years. This vilification of the 
church serves to heighten the poten- 
tial depth of the novel’s conspiracy. 
But beyond any current conspiracy 
the main characters blame the 
church for a cover-up that goes back 


to the Council of Nicaea and 
even to the founding of the 
church itself. Many readers will 
discount the novel's fanciful re- 
ligious history and many of the 
art history facts as well (though 
they may willingly suspend dis- 
belief and enjoy the ride). But 
the poetic meaning will have 
more impact. It may appear as 
an increased waning of trust in 
people associated with the 
church. It may engender a nag- 
ging doubt, “Maybe the Bible 
doesn’t tell the whole story 
about Jesus. How can I trust that 
what I read there is true?” 

Certainly the novel will find 
itself on some banned books 
lists, probably for heresy. But it 
is breaking sales records, and is 
part of today’s pop culture. 
Whereas “the facts” of The Da 
Vinci Code start with a story, the 
facts of Christ start with truth. 
It is worth the weekend to read 
Brown’s story, which is well writ- 
ten and action-packed, and then 
spend a few more hours to research 
the facts. It can become a great op- 
portunity to discuss Jesus Christ 
with someone familiar with the 
novel. The story has attracted many 
readers and will continue to do so 
through the movie premiere and its 
eventual release on video and DVD. 

In cafes and coffee shops across 
America, people are already ex- 
pressing their attitudes in conjunc- 
tion with this book: “Oh, the 
church!” As thinking, reading 
Christians, we must decide if that 
is the end or the beginning of 
the conversation.@ 


J. Sibley Law is a playwright who lives in 
Connecticut with his wife and two young 
children. As observations of American cul- 
ture, his plays have focused on aging, dat- 
ing, and the after-life. 


*Kenneth Burke discusses the rela- 
tionship between attitudes and mean- 
ing in his essay “Semantic and Poetic 
Meaning.” Burke, Kenneth, The Philoso- 
phy of Literary Form (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1973), 138-167. 
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Jubal 


The Marc Chagall Exhibit 


A Celebration of Seen and Unseen Worlds 


Sharon Gallagher 


The Marc Chagall exhibit at the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
this fall was a revelation. In a col- 
lection of vivid, inspiring paintings 
(the first comprehensive retrospec- 
tive in nearly 20 years), Chagall cel- 
ebrates ordinary life, imbuing it 
with a sense of the transcendent. 

There are biographical clues to 
Chagall’s extraordinary vision. He 
was a native of Russia, a country 
whose art was dominated by icons: 
objects meant to draw the viewer 
into spiritual contemplation 
(Chagall was an admirer of the great 
iconographer, Andrei Rublev). 
Chagall was also born into Hasidic 
Judaism, a sect known for seeing the 
spiritual meaning in everyday life 
and expressing it through stories 
and poetry. 

In 1911, the young Chagall 
moved to Paris, where he was in- 
fluenced by avant-garde modern- 
ist painters. Modernism freed him 
from the strictures of realism. Rather 
than faithfully representing a par- 
ticular scene or object, his composi- 
tions came from his imagination. 
Often a single painting combined a 
variety of apparently unrelated im- 
ages and scenes that cohered 
through the inner world of the art- 
ist. 

But Chagall also came to reject 
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the confines of modernism, both in 
style and subject matter. His con- 
cerns went beyond experiments 
with paint on the surface of a can- 
vas, always referring to the visible 
and invisible world. He continued 
to paint identifiable objects (often 
used allegorically) and employed 
the whole palette of vibrant colors. 

Although Chagall admired the 
Impressionists’ liberation from the 
Academy and thought their work 
“young and fresh,” he also found 
their work shallow or “thin.” Sty- 
listically, he was most influenced by 
Cubism, but he employed the style 
in a different way from other mod- 
ernists. His paintings use planes of 
color to highlight the subject rather 
than to dissect it. (An exception 
would be his painting of the Fall, 
Temptation [1912]. Here the human 
image is appropriately shattered— 
with a serpent embedded in the tree 
that now divides Adam from Eve.) 
But, apart from Temptation, in 
Chagall’s Cubist period, human 
faces are elegantly simplified rather 
than distorted, as they are in the 
work of other Modernists—most 
famously in the deconstructed gro- 
tesques that Picasso made of the 
succession of women in his life. 

In contrast, Chagall’s paintings 
of his wife, Bella, are lyrical. In 


painting after painting he conveys 
a rare and romantic expression of 
married love. In The Birthday (1915) 
Bella, holding a bouquet, floats off 
the floor to meet Chagall who has 
floated even higher to meet her kiss. 
In Above the Town, Marc and Bella, 
bodies entwined, fly over a rural 
village—their conjugal joy palpable. 
Bella also appears in traditional por- 
traits (Bella in Profile, 1916 ), as Joan 
of Arc (Bella with Carnation, 1925), 
as an angel (The Apparition, 1917- 
18). 

Angels appear throughout 
Chagall’s oeuvre. He believed that 
the artist’s inspiration was of “di- 
vine origin,” and at times, as in The 
Apparition, angels appear as mes- 
sengers from God to the artist. In 
Angel with Palette (1927-36) Chagall 
himself appears as an angel—de- 
picting the artist as a “messenger” 
from God. 

Chagall’s illustrations of the 
Bible (1930) are replete with angelic 
visitations. They appear where you 
expect them, as when the angel 
stops Abraham from sacrificing 
Isaac—and where you don’t, as 
when an angel guides Moses and 
the Israelites through the Red Sea. 

Over years of representation, 
from Old Masters to Sunday school 
art, the Biblical stories had lost some 


of their impact; under Chagall’s eye 
they regain their vigor. His paint- 
ings convey the wonder of these 
miracles, times when God inter- 
vened directly in human history. 
Chagall gives the freshest, most 
original renderings of the Old Tes- 
tament since William Blake’s illus- 
trations of the book of Job. 


The subject was a natural for 
Chagall, who had a lifelong love of 
the Bible. He said in 1973: 


Ever since early childhood, I have 
been captivated by the Bible. It has 
always seemed to me and still seems 
today the greatest source of poetry 
of all time.. Ever since then, I have 
searched for its reflection in life and 


White Crucifixion 


in Art. The Bible is like an echo of 
nature and this is the secret I have 


tried to convey.” (p. 172, Art and 
Culture). 


It’s not surprising that Chagall, 
with his background, would illus- 
trate the Jewish Scriptures so enthu- 
siastically. But his love for the Bible 
extended to both the Old and New 
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Testaments. In fact, he became ob- 
sessed with the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ, and over his lifetime painted 
it repeatedly. 

In Chagall’s Calvary (1912), the 
figure of Christ looms in the sky. At 
his feet a man and woman raise 
their hands beseechingly, while in 
the background a fisherman rows 
his boat and a man carries a ladder. 
As a Jewish artist painting in the 
Paris where he knew the work, theo- 
ries, and prime movers of Modern- 
ism, this was shocking subject mat- 
ter. As critic Jean-Michel Foray com- 
ments: 

Chagall’s decision to paint the 
Crucifixion placed him at once in a 
double breach, simultaneously 
transgressing the cultural 
boundaries of Judaism, which 
clearly did not endorse any 
depiction of Jesus, and breaking 
rank with the avant-garde of 1912, 
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which was not particularly 
interested in reviving the tradition 
of religious painting (p. 66, Chagall). 


Foray suggests that the 
painting’s theme may have been 
“the hybridization of disparate ar- 
tistic concerns and practices” (re- 
ferring to the Cubist style combined 
with traditional subject matter). But 
he concedes that “Calvary’s title and 
its relationship to canonical paint- 
ing would suggest that the work’s 
true subject is the Crucifixion.” In- 
deed, when the painting was first 
exhibited in 1914, Chagall’s title for 
it was “Dedicated to Christ’”—a clear 
declaration of its intent. 

In his choice of subject, Chagall, 
once again, asserted his indepen- 
dence. It was the artist’s role as 
God’s messenger that he took most 
seriously and, like the Old Testa- 


The Birthday 


ment prophets, Chagall’s actions 
often confounded society’s expecta- 
tions. 

As surprising as Calvary’s sub- 
ject matter was in 1912, White Cru- 
cifixion, painted in 1938, when a new 
wave of anti-Semitism was sweep- 
ing Europe, was even braver and its 
message more explicit. The back- 
ground of the painting depicts 
scenes of the suffering of the Jew- 
ish people. In the center, the cruci- 
fied Jesus wears a Jewish prayer 
shawl as a loin-cloth and there is a 
menorah at the foot of the cross. At 
the top of the cross a sign reads, 
“This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” 
In painting a Jewish Jesus on the 
cross, in the midst of Jewish suffer- 
ing, Chagall identifies the suffering 
of Jesus with the suffering of his 


people. 
The theme is developed further 


in Chagall’s triptych Resistance, Res- 
urrection, Liberation, completed in 
the aftermath of World War II with 
its revelations about the extent of 
the Holocaust. Crucifixion scenes 
dominate two of the three paintings. 
The blood-red Resistance depicts 
Jesus on the cross, surrounded by 
scenes of human suffering and vio- 
lence. 

In Resurrection, a large figure of 
Jesus on the cross runs the entire 
length of the canvas on a white 
“ethereal” foreground. In the back- 
ground, in red, there is a happy 
scene of now-liberated people. In 
the white foreground a rabbi hold- 
ing a Torah sits near the cross, a 
woman holding a baby reaches out 
to Jesus, and, mysteriously, a small 
transparent image of Chagall floats 
upside down next to Jesus. 

Once again, Chagall shows a 
deep understanding of the relation- 
ship and continuity between theo- 
logical themes in the Old and New 
Testaments. The resurrection gives 
hope for a life beyond death and 
violence. The crucifixion is a re- 
sponse to human suffering and an 
expression of God’s great love for 
the world. 

Love was the great theme of 
Chagall’s work: his love for Bella, 
for the Jewish people, for God. Ina 
speech given late in his life, Chagall 
said, “The world and all its domains 
will be saved only through love; 
without love it will gradually de- 
cline.” And, though he loved the 
natural world, he worried about the 
effects of Naturalism, the idea that 
our knowledge of the world can be 
known only through scientific ob- 
servation. He says: 


For about two thousand years, a 
reservoir of energy has nourished 
us, supported us, given us a certain 
content in life. But in the last 
century, a crack has opened in that 
reservoir. And its elements have 
begun to fall apart: God, 
perspective, color, the Bible, form, 
lines, traditions, the so-called 
humanistic theories, love, loyalty, 
family, school, education, the 
Prophets, and Christ himself. 


Pajama Crow 


You who shaped the earth so small 
look down upon no shape at all 
but daffodil and winter crow and 
all the things I do not know. 


Like all the ways that I might try 
to know the after, if I die. 

And how deserving and replete 
my saintly soul might someday be. 


Yet what of Hitler, what of Cain? 

I would not bring them up again, 
except to ask to somehow see 

the distance between them and thee. 


For I looked round with conscious eye 
at those before me who had died 
whose lives and faults so like my own 
had caused creation’s heart to groan. 


And then washed in pajama light 
I surrendered to love’s might 
Never weighing other fate 

if I had thought to abdicate. 


I know the cross, the crown impaled 
and Christmas underneath your nails. 
But what amount would heav’n remit 
that would not pay for all of it. 


I do not have as my intent 

an impudentcielous bent. 

But rather a more timid verve 

a compass hunting for your curve. 


So answer when the time is right 
this pigeon speaking to the night 
who wonders when it finally falls 
what love might love it after all. 


—David Correa, Jr. 


It’s interesting that Chagall in- 
cludes “form,” “lines,” and “color” 
in his list of human values, and that 
his talk was titled “A Crisis of 
Color,” rather than something more 
expected like “The Moral Crisis.” 
In Chagall’s speech as well as in his 
paintings, color and the material 
world are closely bound to the spiri- 
tual world, in ways that are continu- 


ally surprising. 

Chagall’s celebration of the ma- 
terial world deliberately leads to an 
understanding of the spiritual 
world. Through his paintings, he 
asks us to see the world the way he 
does, and conveys the secrets he’s 
discovered. 

It’s a tangible legacy from the 
heart of a mystic. 
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Continued from page 7 


Radix: One of the kinds of abuse 
that you address is spiritual abuse. 
How do you define a situation of 
spiritual abuse versus just the gar- 
den-variety east-of-Eden dysfunc- 
tional church family? 


Ryan: I see two different ways to 
define spiritual abuse. One is to 
limit spiritual abuse to the abuse of 
spiritual authority. This is the ap- 
proach Jeff and David Johnson take 
in their wonderful book The Subtle 
Power of Spiritual Abuse. They see 
spiritual abuse as the abuse of spiri- 
tual authority. The archetypal ex- 
ample would be a pastor with some 
legitimate spiritual authority who 
misuses that authority to hurt 
people rather than to come along- 
side them and care for them. The 
abuse in that case is the abuse of au- 
thority. 

That approach to defining spiri- 
tual abuse focuses on the behavior 
of the abuser. It’s an abuser-centric 
definition. It’s helpful in that it gives 
some clear boundaries to what is 
and what isn’t spiritual abuse. If 
someone is just being a jerk, and you 
experience it as hurtful, that’s not 
necessarily spiritual abuse. To be 
abuse it has to involve a power- or 
authority-differential in the relation- 
ship. 

One knee-jerk response to sexual 
addiction issues is to say very sham- 
ing things about male sexuality. This 
issue can’t be avoided right now 
because it has affected so many 
Christian leaders over such a long 
period of time that people are go- 
ing to be forced to talk about it. 

The key to discussing it in 
healthy ways is to find some way 
to respond to the issues without in- 
creasing the shame people have 
about their sexuality. At the root of 
the addictive process is the principle 
that if you increase the level of 
shame, you are just going to create 
addiction of another kind. This is 
going to be a challenging journey 
for the church. 

The way most people respond to 
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Spiritual anorexia 1s a profound resistance to spiritual 


nurture. People living in a world full of the love and 


grace of God can starve to death spiritually. 


leaders who are caught in the sexual 
addiction process is to say, “This is 
horrible. I thought this was a good 
person who’s turned out to be a bad 
person. So let’s fire him and find 
somebody who doesn’t have this 
problem. (I know of one church that 
did this sequentially three times.) 
It wasn’t until they’d fired their 
third pastor over sexual issues that 
they started to ask, “Why is it that 
we're getting blind-sided about 
this? Are there ways that we need 
to get healthier before we can even 
make healthy choices about this 
ourselves?” 

This issue is not going to go 
away. It’s not just going to be the 
Jimmy Swaggarts, the major figures, 
although the dynamic of having 
leaders who have secret lives has 
been with us for a long time. That is 
not new news. But it’s on the radar 
screen now for the public as a 
whole. The Protestant community 
has, in my view, gotten off fairly 
easily so far. The Catholics, because 
of their problems with the sexual 
abuse of minors by priests, have 
taken the heat for the last few years, 
but that’s not because they’re less 
healthy than we are in the Protes- 
tant community. 

I don’t like to talk about sexual 
addiction without also communi- 
cating hopefulness about the issue. 
I have no doubt that some people 
reading this interview are sex-ad- 
dicts. They will be actively acting 
out in secret and I want to make sure 
that somehow in here I emphasize 
that this is not an impossible prob- 
lem. 

Tens of thousands of people have 
found hope arid healing from the 
issues of sexual addiction. No one 


is so damaged that they aren’t still 
deeply loved and cared for by God, 
who is prepared to be an ally with. 
them and work with them in the 
process of recovery. God doesn’t 
give up on anybody. 


Radix: Are there resources on your 
website that people can access? 


Ryan: There are a number of links 
on our website to ministries that 
work directly with people who are 
sexually addicted. Also, a few years 
ago we Started an organization 
called the Clergy Recovery Net- 
work, which focuses principally on 
pastor recovery. When the addic- 
tion process manifests itself in 
Christian leaders, it tends to be 
around food and sex and work ad- 
dictions. Those seem to be the prin- 
cipal addictions because they can be 
done largely in private or, in the case 
of work addiction, it is socially ap- 
proved. We’re glad to have a pastor 
who works so hard. 


Radix: Speaking of work addiction, 
I really liked the title of an article 
you wrote in your magazine, “Jesus 
is Coming Back, Look Busy.” It 
seems to me that being too busy in 
our society can be a badge of honor. 
At the same time it’s an unavoid- 
able economic reality when men 
and women both have to work out- 
side the home to maintain a middle- 
class standard of living and some- 
how also try to fit in raising a fam- 
ily and having some kind of church 
and community life. My question is: 
Do people really have any choice to 
live their life differently? 


Ryan: It’s important to distinguish 


between being busy and being 
stressed with the addictive process. 
One can be very busy whether for 
economic necessity or because you 
are really committed to doing some- 
thing you care about. Nothing about 
any of that is necessarily about ad- 
diction. 

I like to limit the addictive pro- 
cess to almost a clinical definition. 
You look for a number of things. In 
the case of work addiction, one 
warning sign you look for to tell 
whether this is not just being busy 
or deeply committed is to ask if you 
have ever tried to do less and been 
unable to do so. If I’ve gotten to a 
point in my life where I’ve decided 
I’ve got to cut back, but then I look 
back three months later and realize 
that I haven't changed at all. Inabil- 
ity to change is a key element of the 
addictive process. 

Have you ever engaged in this 
behavior in secret? Have you ever 
done work on the side, stayed busy, 
and tried not to let other people 
know about it? Do you have to do 


more and more to get the same ef- 
fect? If you look over the last 15 
years, does it look as if you have had 
to do more and more in order to get 
the same mood alteration? 


Radix: So you get a mood alter- 
ation? I think Ijust excluded myself! 


Ryan: The kind of mood alteration 
you get from different processes or 
drugs of various types varies quite 
widely. Some people can get high 
from work, of course. I’m a recov- 
ering religious addict and I know 
that it’s possible to get a real high 
by doing ministry. You can get an 
altered state of consciousness going 
by doing stuff that you think God 
wants you to do and it feels good. It 
cannot only feel good, it can feel 
very powerful. 

I remember a time in my life 
where I felt as if I was in charge of 
God’s mood. If I did these things, 
God was happy; if I did these other 
things, God would be sad. So I ap- 
parently thought myself powerful 


enough to be in charge of God’s 
mood. There’s a bit of a rush to that. 
Radix: But feeling good because 
you are doing good—that should be 
a positive thing. 


Ryan: Absolutely. There is nothing 
about mood alteration that is inher- 
ently bad. All of us do mood-alter- 
ing things and it’s called “self-care.” 
Being a productive person makes 
me feel better about myself; that’s a 
good thing. Sex makes me feel good; 
that’s a good thing. 

All kinds of things that can be 
addictive because they alter mood 
are not inherently bad things. “The 
demon is not in the rum” is the way 
we say this about alcohol. Actually 
this is an important point. If you 
have an alcoholic and you take 
away all his alcohol, what do you 
get? You get an alcoholic who 
doesn’t have any alcohol. You 
haven’t changed the addiction be- 
cause the problem wasn’t in the sub- 
stance or the behavior. That was not 
the problem. 


Bill and Mary seem happy. 
They have each other. 


At church they sing “all the burdens 

of my heart are rolled away” 

with little consciousness of irony. 

They sing “every day with Jesus is 
sweeter than the day before” as if 

it were a simple description of their lives. 


Bill and Mary have no need for 
the National Association 


for Christian Recovery. www 


dot 
christian 
recovery 
dot 

com 


Not until he is ready to face his addiction. 
Not until she is prepared to face her past. 


If you are finding life to be rather more complicated 
and confusing than you had hoped, you might find 


other Christians to share in the struggle at 
The National Association for Christian Recovery ie ae Sey 15 


P.O. Box 215, Brea, CA 92822 
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So, the problem for sex-addicts 
is not the sex. The problem for 
work-addicts is not the work. 
Rather, the addictive process is tak- 
ing advantage of those things and 
enslaving us somehow. 

To tell the difference between a 
behavior that is just altering my 
mood in a positive way versus al- 
tering my mood in an addictive way 
is the key diagnostic issue. It’s a se- 
rious mistake for people to try to fig- 
ure that out themselves. 

They need to sit down with 
somebody who is experienced in 
that area who can help them distin- 
guish between being someone who, 
for example, feels a lot of shame 
around their sexuality and someone 
with a true sexual addiction. Those 
are different issues. Just because 
someone feels really, really bad 
about their sexuality doesn’t make 
them a sex-addict. Just because I’m 
engaged in work that leaves me re- 
ally tired doesn’t mean I’m a work- 
addict. 

You have to look more at the un- 
derlying characteristics. Sometimes 
the key question is “Am I doing this 
to avoid something else; what is it 
that I’m avoiding?” Not all addic- 
tions are an avoidance of pain, but 
many are. 


Radix: One of the ministries listed 
in your coalition is “The Recovery 
Man‘s Humor Asylum.” Is this a 
real group? 


Ryan: Of course! Well, it depends on 
what the meaning of real is. 


Radix: Do you have groups of guys 
who get together and tell jokes? 


Ryan: No. It’s a humor site. I think 
people ought to go to this site and 
make their own judgments. The rea- 
son we include some humor on the 
site is that recovery tends to be 
pretty serious business and that can 
leave us taking ourselves too seri- 
ously. It’s possible to overanalyze, 
to get really compulsive about re- 
covery. So there’s a need from time 
to time to step back and to say, let’s 
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laugh at ourselves here. God is not 
obsessing the way I obsess about all 
of this. So there’s room to take a 
breath every once in a while. 

If I could with a magic wand of- 
fer the Christian community any- 
thing, a sense of humor would cer- 
tainly be on the list. We tend to be 
entirely too dour for our own good. 
As if Christianity is about being re- 
lentlessly serious and every issue is 
given the same weight. 


Radix: Well, you've given us some 
sense of the broad range of issues 
being addressed by your group. 
What part of all this interests you 
the most personally? Of all these re- 
covery issues, what is your passion? 


Ryan: My personal issues revolve 
largely around spiritual abuse. This 
is at the core of my own recovery 
journey. I became a religious addict 
as a young adult. I’m not sure how 
much I want to say about that. But 
the issues that most interest me are 
the ones that personally affect me. 
So, I’ve done a lot of thinking in re- 
cent years about the long-term im- 
pact on people of spiritual abuse. 
Most of my public speaking in the 
last couple of years has been on top- 
ics like spiritual anorexia, which is 
one of the long-term impacts of 
spiritual abuse. 


Radix: What does that mean? 


Ryan: Physical anorexia is a pro- 
found resistance to physical nur- 
ture. People living in a world full of 
food can starve to death. Spiritual 
anorexia is a profound resistance to 
spiritual nurture. 

People living in a world full of 
the love and grace of God can starve 
to death spiritually. I see this a lot. I 
see it in myself. It’s one of the issues 
I struggle with. Spiritual anorexics 
have a sense that they are living in 
a situation of enormous scarcity. 
There is not enough to go around. 

I had a conversation with a 
woman recently who is a classic case 
of spiritual anorexia. She had actu- 
ally given most of her life to causes 


that I care deeply about; she had 
worked with the poorest of the poor 
in the world. She had worked in 
India, worked in a number of places 
in south Asia, and then she hit her 
late-forties and her life was coming 
apart at the seams. She didn’t know 
what was happening. 

Early on in my conversation with 
her I had this sense that her whole 
Christian life revolved around find- 
ing someone who was more needy 
than she was and giving to that per- 
son. In her head, it was as if every- 
body in the world lined up—in a 
line from the people who have the 
most to the people who have the 
least—and, if you’re a Christian, 
your job was to turn to the person 
who had less and give to them. 

I asked her if it’s ever appropri- 
ate for a Christian to focus on receiv- 
ing rather than giving. It silenced 
her for a while. She thought about 
it and finally said, “I suppose the 
last person in line, the person in the 
world who has the least, it would 
be appropriate for that person to 
receive: 

What I told her was, you are the 
last person in line. She had been giv- 
ing all of her life. She had been giv- 
ing away things she didn’t have. 
This is a common problem. Because 
we want to be good Christian 
people, we give away things we 
haven't taken the time to receive. So 
our skills for giving are fairly well 
developed, but our skills for receiv- 
ing are pretty primitive. We shame 
ourselves for needing to receive. 

That kind of scarcity-thinking 
and resistance to nurture has its 
roots in spiritual abuse. Someone 
communicated to us, usually early 
in life, that it’s not okay for us to 
have needs. It’s not okay for us to 
receive. Or we don’t deserve to re- 
ceive things because we are bad. 
Someone taught me that I didn’t 
deserve to receive. There is an abuse 
issue in there somewhere. 

It’s a complicated package of is- 
sues but that’s the kind of thing that 
is of most interest to me right now, 
because these are issues that I 
struggle with every day. Ml 
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Meditation 
Poetry and the Life of Faith 


by Walter R. Hearn 


The structural freedom of any kind of poetry can be seen as a metaphor of 
life. God creates freely but he creates order. Within a certain God-honoring 
order or form, God’s creatures have great freedom; but to deny that any 
constraints exist turns freedom into license. Total lawlessness, masquerading 
as freedom, will render a life or a poem dull and void. Living or writing 
seriously, our freedom to go in many directions requires reflection on which 
direction. Form is implicit in seriousness; though the form is not 


specifiable at the outset, it takes shape as freedom is expressed. 


In life, commitment to Jesus Christ shapes our lives, but not by casting 

them into a rigid mold. In poetry, when we commit ourselves to a line, the 
next lines must fit what is already fixed on the page. Each new line must 
respond to all that has been set into place. A line is right if it responds 
adequately, wrong if it does not. A line is perfect when we can imagine no 
other line responding better to every element of the poem’s structure: 
meaning, rhythm, sound, emotional effect, level of complexity, weight—and 


SO ON. 


Memorable poems are free expressions adorning an enduring framework, like 
fresh blossoms on a garden trellis. Even if the pattern fades into the 
background, it is still there. The lives we find most memorable respond to 
their surroundings with resilience and resourcefulness, yet hint strongly at 


God’s intentions for the way every life should be lived. 


Walter R. Hearn is author of Being a Christian in Science and is a former Radix poetry editor. 
This meditation is excerpted from a longer article that appeared in Radix 11:6. 
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Subsumed in the Joy: 


A Conversation with John Leax 


Interview by Thom Satterlee & Rachel Steffes 


Radix: I was looking over your 
books before this interview and it 
struck me that some people would 
be surprised by the variety of your 
writing. In your nine published 
works you cover poetry, fiction, 
non-fiction, and show us a personal 
journal. What motivated you to 
write across the genres? 


John Leax: Both external and inter- 
nal factors are part of it. For me, a 
book is always brought about by the 
convergence of the two. It takes 
something external for me to orga- 
nize my wild, disparate impulses— 
I began writing prose as a way of 
promoting my poetry. 

I wanted to write fiction and po- 
etry when I was young. When I was 
in graduate school, I did a collection 
of poems as my master’s thesis, and 
I thought of myself primarily as a 
poet, but I also attempted to write a 
novel in a fiction seminar. At the end 
of my graduate program, my fiction 
professor leaned back in his chair 
and said wryly, “Well, it’s good you 
wrote your thesis in poetry.” 

So it was. 

When I began to teach, the time 
factor—I was a total novice as a 
teacher and had a heavy load of 
courses—caused me to focus on the 
poetry. I could grab an hour, two 
hours, whatever, and work on a 
poem. I gave up fiction. 
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John Leax is Professor of English and 


Poet in Residence at Houghton College 
in New York. He has authored three 
books of poetry and a novel entitled 
Nightwatch. His nonfiction titles in- 
clude: Grace Is Where I Live: Writ- 
ing as Christian Vocation, and Out 
Walking: Reflections on Our Place 
in the Natural World. His poems of- 


ten appear in Radix. 


Cynthia Machamer 


Radix: Was fiction writing offered 
at Houghton during that time? Did 
someone else teach it? 


Leax: Someone else was teaching it. 

I returned to fiction quite by ac- 
cident. In my second or third year 
of teaching, my department chair 
arranged for me to read a paper on 
Christianity and creativity at a na- 
tional holiness convention. The 
conference’s organizers submitted 
all of the papers to Christianity To- 
day. Much to my surprise, the edi- 
tors chose to print my paper. 

That led to my writing on litera- 
ture fairly regularly for CT. After 
several years, my editor at CT be- 
came an acquisitions editor for 
Zondervan. Between us, we came 
up with the idea for In Season and 
Out, my first journal. As I was com- 
pleting that, she asked me, “Have 
you ever written fiction?” I an- 
swered, “Once I wanted to, but I’ve 
pretty much given up the idea.” 
“Well,” she said, “there’s a real nar- 
rative quality to what you're doing. 
When you finish this book, why 
don’t you write a novel for us.” 

So I did. 


Radix: There you go! 
Leax: And there it is. And now, be- 


cause I teach fiction, I feel a certain 
obligation to continue writing it. But 


it’s not the driving force in what I’m 
doing. 


Radix: Can you say a few things 
about moving between genres? 
When I taught an Introduction to 
Creative Writing class this last se- 
mester, many of my students 
struggled to move from fiction, to 
poetry, to essay. I remember one of 
the students saying, “I’m still in my 
fiction head, I can’t get into my po- 
etry head yet.” Have you had 
struggles with that? 


Leax: I’m not sure I would call them 
struggles, but what you’re describ- 
ing is, I think, accurate. I don’t know 
that I have ever worked in two 
genres simultaneously; it’s more in 
sequence, moving from one to the 
other. 


Radix: So you have a period when 
you're writing poems, a period 
when you're writing .... 


Leax: Yes. In Season and Out and The 
Task of Adam came out as compan- 
ion volumes and suggest one time 
period, but the poems were all writ- 
ten before I started the prose. Then 
the necessity of the prose and the 
limited time meant I wrote no po- 
ems during the year of the journal. 

Recently I have been doing a lot 
of essays. For several years I wrote 
a monthly newspaper column, but 
I just ended it. I just finally said, 
“No, I can’t do this anymore.” One 
wouldn’t think 1,000 words a month 
would use a writer up—it doesn’t 
take a long time to write 1,000 
words—but the necessity of being 
constantly aware, of watching one- 
self for material, involves a tremen- 
dous amount of energy. At least 
that’s how it worked for me. It fo- 
cused my attention in a way that 
kept me from poems. Finally I said, 
“T don’t want to be an essayist, I 
want to be a poet.” And poems are 
starting to come again. 


Radix: How does writing essays fo- 
cus your attention differently than 
writing poems? 


I’m working on how 

I make the transition 
from thinking 

of God primarily 

in transcendent terms 
to thinking of him as 
incarnate, present with 


us in the world. 


Leax: The newspaper columns were 
devoted to one topic. The title of the 
column was “Out Walking.” With 
the Bush administration in Wash- 
ington, I could anticipate that writ- 
ing about environmental topics was 
probably going to get more politi- 
cal. But I don’t want to be a polemi- 
cist. | don’t want to deal with the 
environmental crisis that way. In the 
poetry it becomes one of many 
things. It’s there, but it’s only part 
of it all. I think what I’m able to do 
in a poem is hold a little more com- 
plexity than I can in the kind of es- 
say I was doing. I don’t have to be 
so single-minded. 


Radix: Your situation reminds me 
of Thomas Hardy. What did he say 
about his turning away from the 
novel? 


Leax: He said he could say things 
in his poems and nobody would 
know what he was saying, but if he 
said them in the novel they got all 
upset. I’m not sure that’s plus or mi- 
nus, but the choice at least let him 
speak. 


Radix: While we’re on this subject 
of audience, I’d like to ask you a 


question about a comment Shirley 
Nelson made about your work. The 
comment appears on the back of 
Grace Is Where I Live: Writing as a 
Christian Vocation. She says, “Why 
give one’s life to... . [the] seemingly 
fruitless endeavor [of creative writ- 
ing within the evangelical commu- 
nity]?” And then she goes on to say 
that you've gathered 30 years of ex- » 
perience in addressing that ques- 
tion. Is she right to say it’s a “fruit- 
less endeavor’? 


Leax: Didn’t she say seemingly fruit- 
less? 


Radix: She said seemingly fruitless, 
you're right. Seemingly fruitless. 


Leax: And Shirley is very careful in 
her word choice. I think answering 
this question in relation to my news- 
paper column is a good way to think 
about it. 

Before I ama literary person, lam 
a person in a community, and hav- 
ing that opportunity to write for the 
local paper on a regular basis was 
an opportunity to speak to my 
neighbors. It was great fun. You 
know, you're going down the street 
and somebody you know only by 
face, or you don’t know well, says, 
“Oh, Isaw what you said and I kind 
of agree with that.” I didn’t have 
anybody throw anything at me or 
tell me they terribly disagreed, but 
I’d hear somebody say, “I’m keepin’ 
track of what you write.” It was a 
warning. 

In my column I got to speak di- 
rectly. The same is true with the 
evangelical community, which is 
also a fairly small community even 
though it’s spread out over the 
country. I speak, I think, first within 
that community and I develop a re- 
lationship with it. It’s a tough one 
because I don’t always agree with 
the community. I know a lot of the 
things I was saying in the column 
probably did not settle well with ev- 
erybody in western New York. The 
same is true with the evangelical 
community. But for me, to be a per- 
son living in relationship in that 
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community must come first. 

Now, the seemingly fruitless part. 
There have been moments, yes, 
when I’ve wondered if it was worth 
it, if 1 would have been happier pur- 
suing literary laurels or something. 
I don’t think so. But I’m human, sus- 
ceptible to such questions. 


Radix: Do you think that writing in 
several different genres has helped 
you become more a part of the com- 
munity? 


Leax: That’s interesting. I don’t 
know the answer to your question 
the way you ask it, but I wonder if 
the same people read all the books 
or if the different books have differ- 
ent audiences. 


Radix: Maybe one difficulty of ad- 
dressing an audience like the evan- 
gelical church of today is that you 
have this sort of splintered effect. 
Even though we all claim Christ, we 
claim him differently, so I think to 
be able to bridge across those gaps 
has got to be frustrating, and must 
be rewarding when you actually do 
it. 


Leax: When you do it, yes. I think I 
frequently fail though, but that’s all 
right, too. 


Radix: I think all writers have prob- 
lems bridging gaps between them- 
selves and their readers. 


Leax: I think the writer in any cul- 
ture is a little bit of a marginal per- 
son. I don’t want to suggest that the 
writer is always the outsider, be- 
cause I think you work within the 
community. A wonderful Indiana 
writer, Scott Russell Sanders, has 
published a book called Writing 
from the Center. In it he writes about 
being part of acommunity and writ- 
ing from that. But I suspect Sanders 
would agree that even within that 
center the writer is rarely at the 
bull’s-eye. 

The writer is at the edge of the 
community. The writer agrees and 
disagrees. I think part of the sense 
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Before you are a writer, 
you are a person, and the 
writing comes out of that 
person and that person's 
relationships with other 
people and with the rest 
of the creation and with 


the Lord. 


of his writing at the center is that 
the writer, though marginal, joins 
the community and chooses to be 
part of it. But the community will 
sometimes take this writer who 
thinks he’s part of it and push him 
away. They can do it viciously or 
they can do it harmlessly. One of the 
ways they do it is to say, “Oh, you 
poets.” 

They say, “Oh, you would ex- 
pect a poet to say something like 
that.” With that they inoculate 
themselves against anything that 
might threaten them. They may 
value it, but they also inoculate 
themselves. 


Radix: What role does publishing 
play for you? I realize it’s important 
to publish to reach a community, but 
how about on a personal level. 
What does publishing mean for 
you? 


Leax: Every writer wants to be pub- 
lished. One wants to make public 
this work. One wants to be heard. 
There is, I think, a certain amount 
of ego in that and I think that’s per- 
fectly all right. One of the things I 
often talk to my, students about is 
that they’re too humble—they think 


it’s Christian. Well, the Scripture 
tells you not to think of yourself 
more highly than you ought to 
think; it does not say you shouldn’t 
think of yourself. 

You should have a healthy sense 
of your talents and abilities and not 
be ashamed of them. A goal of pub- 
lication is appropriate and right. 
Publication can also be a means by 
which you confirm your belief in 
yourself, so it’s important to the in- 
dividual to be published. But it has 
to be meaningful publication. There 
are enough markets that it doesn’t . 
matter how bad you are; if you work 
hard enough you can find a place 
to be published. 

The question then for a young 
writer becomes at what level do you 
enter. 

I think there is value at all lev- 
els of publication—everything from 
the sweet little old Aunt Lucy... 
do you remember Aunt Lucy, at the 
Short Tract church? No. Well, Aunt 
Lucy of Short Tract church pub- 
lished a poem every week of her life 
in the church bulletin. They were 
terrible, but everybody loved Aunt 
Lucy and her poems, and publish- 
ing the poems was the right thing 
to do. So, every Sunday morning I 
read one of Aunt Lucy’s poems. 
And I profited from her faithfulness. 

There is an appropriateness to 
publishing, but there are obviously 
going to be levels of hierarchy in the 
literary world—it is a skill. You can’t 
eliminate sorting out quality. 


Radix: This reminds me of conver- 
sations you and I had when I was a 
student at Houghton. I remember 
how you'd distinguish between ca- 
reer and vocation. Before that time, 
I’d never thought of the two as be- 
ing any different. I just wanted to 
be a famous poet. Can you make 
that distinction again? 


Leax: I can try. I don’t know if I can 
make the same distinction as I made 
then. But, vocation has to do with 
calling. It’s related to your gifts, the 
abilities that you have, the things 
that have been given to you in your 


own education, the possibilities that 
come out of that, and the calling to 
be responsible to those gifts. I think 
being responsible to the gifts has 
very little to do with any kind of 
measurable success. You can be re- 
sponsible to your gifts and be very 
obscure. Think of Aunt Lucy. 

Career may go along with voca- 
tion or it may be totally alien to it. It 
may compromise vocation. For ex- 
ample, you have a calling to be a 
writer. You have a lot of choices to 
make: where you study, what you 
write, in what genre, how you 
present yourself to the world, and 
so on. 

You can look at the literary 
world and make the kinds of deci- 
sions that will lead to professional 
success; you can build a very good 
career. But in doing that you may 
compromise the person that you are 
called to be. The difficulty comes 
when one shifts one’s attention from 
the calling (the responsibility to the 
gifts) to the rewards (the measur- 
able successes of career). 

It can be a terrible error to seek a 
career before one seeks to be respon- 
sible to the calling. It can also be an 
error not to pay attention to career 
because your calling may require 
you to take certain kinds of risks, to 
be in certain kinds of places. It’s not 
an easy thing to sort out, but I think 
there is a distinction and I think we 
havea primary responsibility to the 
issues of vocation. Is that what I 
said? 


Radix: Verbatim. 


Radix: What does it mean for you 
to be a Christian writer? Do you 
have a theory that helps you inte- 
grate your faith and your writing? 


Leax: I would agree with C. S. Lewis 
and Madeleine L’Engle that there is 
an incarnational foundation for the 
work of a writer. I think that’s cru- 
cial, and it’s become a foundation 
for my thinking about being in the 
world. The set of poems I’m work- 
ing on now is related to how I make 
the transition from thinking of God 


primarily in transcendent terms to 
thinking of him as incarnate, 
present with us in the world. I don’t 
think it’s absolutely necessary for a 
writer to make that transition, but I 
think you'll find that most artists do. 

Now, how does one consciously 
integrate being a Christian and be- 
ing a writer? When I sit down in 
front of the page to write, that never 
comes into my mind at all. The in- 
tegration comes, I think, long before 
that, and I’m convinced that if 
you're attempting to do the integra- 
tion in the act of writing, you’re 
probably going to mess it up; you’re 
probably going to preach. 

Before you are a writer, you are 
a person, and the writing comes out 
of that person and that person’s re- 
lationships with other people and 
with the rest of the creation and with 
the Lord. When you express that 
personhood and those relation- 
ships, you express the integration 
you have achieved in your life. I 
think that’s the only integration you 
can express. If you are a Christian 
you are going to be a Christian 
writer, unless you are in some sense 
absolutely denying the core of your 
being. I don’t think you can escape 
it. 

This idea leads to a whole lot of 
questions about all the different 
kinds of Christian writers there are. 
If you want to pursue that, we can, 
but for myself, the integration oc- 
curs in my life, in my personality. It 
doesn’t occur when I’m sitting 
down thinking about writing. In 
fact, I often shock myself when I 
write a piece and discover how 
Christian it is. I think of myself as 
largely just hanging on to faith by 
my fingernails. Then I write this 
thing and all of asudden I say, “Hey, 
Jesus does love me. And I love him. 
Wow, that’s even more surprising.” 


Radix: Maybe another way of get- 
ting at this question of calling is 
through one of your poems. Would 
you read “On Writing Poetry”? 


Leax: Okay. This was written 30 
years ago. 


On Writing Poetry 


The Spirit must scream 
plummet down 

like a bird of prey 

and sit fierce 

talons clenched 

in your bleeding lips 


and your words become 
his Word 

and his Word becomes 
your words 


that your speech 

dead in the agony of self 
might be resurrected 

in self-extinction 


Radix: What do you remember 
about writing this poem? Does it 
still fit your image of yourself as a 
poet? 


Leax: Well, a few things come to me. 
The poetics of it: the line breaks, the 
way the poem is set up, is not some- 
thing I would do now. The idea of 
the poem, however, I still assent to. 
I remember when I wrote it, I was 
thinking of T. S. Eliot’s “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent”: the 
poet’s speech begins in himself or 
herself and in relation to a commu- 
nity and a world, but it reaches be- 
yond the privacy of the poet’s ex- 
perience. 

So even if I were to write a poem 
based on very personal experience, 
I would not be writing what I think 
of as a confessional poem. I would 
not be interested primarily in my 
experience, but what there is in the 
experience that is common, human. 
The intent is not to be a revelation 
of myself but to provide a map of 
words, a figure in which the reader 
can find first an accurate articula- 
tion of my experience, then the 
reader’s. But I think the reader finds 
his or her experience only if I’m ac- 
curate in talking about mine. 


Radix: I’m struck by the images you 
used in that poem: bird of prey, tal- 
ons, bleeding lips. Writing poetry, 
as represented in this poem, is vio- 
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lent and painful. I hope that isn’t 
always your experience. 


Leax: It is pretty vicious, isn’t it? 
This monstrous hawk locked to 
your face. That’s sort of Isaiah with 
the burning coal. 


Radix: Right, but how many times 
could Isaiah take the burning coal? 


Leax: Once. 


Radix: But is there something in that 
poem that speaks about your writ- 
ing process? Is it difficult and pain- 
ful when you write? 


Leax: There’s a paradox. I wouldn’t 
use such violent images to describe 
it now. I would be more inclined to 
use the word joy than the word pain. 
But it’s because I have come to the 
point of including pain within the 
joy so that I can come very, very 
close to the pain in life when I’m 
writing. The process of memory 
that’s part of writing takes me to 
painful things, but somehow I ride 
over the pain in the joy of life. 

It’s fascinating to go back to 
something like this and look at it. 
The context of that poem, of course, 
would have been late ‘60s, early 
‘70s—the advent of the confessional 
poets. I would have been thinking 
of those poets as well. I was writing 
a very personal kind of poetry then. 


Radix: You said that if you wrote the 
poem now, you’d emphasize joy. 
What do you think has been the 
greatest influence in changing your 
view? 


Leax: Do we have time to read a 
poem? 


Radix: Sure. 


Leax: This is a poem that has been 
published but not collected. It took 
me 10 years to write it. Nine of those 
years I spent waiting for one or two 
lines to make sense out of it. I think 
it answers the question about the 
relation between pain and joy and 
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The process of memory that’s part of writing takes me 


to painful things, but somehow I ride over the pain in 


the joy of life. 


captures that vision of how I see 
myself in the world. It’s called “The 
Burden of the Day.” 


The Burden of the Day 


In the valley the fields lie 

barren of snow, the pale stubble 

of last year’s corn available, 

at last, to winter-starved 

and scrawny deer. But here, high 
in the woods, I walked a frozen 
crust to reach this windowed place 
I keep apart for saying 

what broken praise my tongue 

can send up in the light. 


Under my desk, this morning, 
I found a field mouse curled 
around the dried emptiness 
of his half-eaten stomach. 
What hunger found him 

in the night I cannot know, 
but I am glad for the rending 
of his body; I am glad 

for his life lost to life, 

for the awful truth of blood. 


As I write, a living mouse 

runs silently about my feet. 

I watch him without moving, 
search for the accurate word 

to praise his padded feet, 

his teeth that gnaw my verses 

for a nest. His harmless 

presence, his nervous darting 
back and forth, completes the word 
spoken in the body on the floor. 


Iam glad he lives his life 
near mine, that here no anger 
at his otherness intrudes to make 
me want his death. 

Willing nothing 
other than what is, I choose 
my part. The blessed violence 
that is the body’s needful end 
will come. Both life and death, 
in the order of earth, give glory. 
The burden of the day is joy. 


So, somewhere in here we have 
to accept death. It’s a problem of 
Biblical proportions. We have the 
passage, “for by sin death came into 
the world.” How do we deal with 
that? Does that mean physical 
death? I don’t think so. I think it 
means spiritual death. 

You read the Genesis passages 
and you get to that intriguing pas- 
sage after the flood where God gives 
human beings permission to eat 
animals. Does that mean the world 
was vegetarian before that? I don’t 
think so. Look at your teeth. I have 
a friend who argues there’s a 
changed biology at humankind’s 
fall... 1 don’t think biology changed 
at the fall. The fossil evidence sug- 
gests to us that there were carnivo- 
rous creatures long before God 
spoke human beings into the 
world. 

So, the carnivorous. Life lives 
on life. That one thing feeds another 
is a fact we have to come in contact 
with. I think it’s sacramental. One 
of the things the incarnation, by its 
very nature, means is that God had 
to die. When God chose to become 
incarnate, he was choosing the cross 
and choosing to subject himself to 
the conditions under which we live, 
and that means dying. 

So, we have to understand that 
pain, suffering, and death are all 
part of this somehow glorious thing. 
We will never be at peace or at home 
in the world we have been given to 
dwell in. Our culture and our po- 
etry stay violent. But the violence 
can be subsumed in the joy. 


Thom Satterlee is assistant professor of 
English at Taylor University in Upland, 
Indiana. 

Rachel Steffes graduated from Taylor 
University with a major in creative writ- 


ing. 


Beauty and the Creative Impulse 
Luci Shaw 


Irises, Vincent Van Gogh ae 


What Secret, Purple Wisdom 


What word informs the world, across the flats of sand? What minor thrust 

and moves the worm along in his blind tunnel? of energy issues up from humus in a froth 

What secret purple wisdom tells the iris edges of ferns? Delicate as a laser, it filigrees 

to unfold in frills? What juiced and emerald thrill the snow, the stars. Listen close—What silver sound 
urges the sap until the bud resolves thaws winter into spring? Speaks clamor into singing? 
its tight riddle? What irresistible command Gives love for loneliness? It is this 

unfurls this cloud above this greening hill, un-terrestrial pulse, deep as heaven, that folds you 

or one more wave—its spreading foam and foil— in its tingling embrace, gongs in your echo hearts.* 


have come to believe that beauty is something inherent in Creation (and by Creation I mean the environ- 

ment, the God-created universe in which we live). A sense of the beautiful is so integral, so deeply a part 
of who we are and what we enjoy as human beings that we may easily take it for granted. Often flawed, or 
marred, or distorted as a result of human depravity and failure, beauty is still visible in the fingerprints of the 
Creator on the natural world, in the wilderness, and in human beings who reflect the Creator’s beauty. 

Only the individual twisted by wrong choices and destructive relationships into perversity and emptiness 
will create and worship ugliness. Beauty is perhaps one of the few things that constantly calls us back to God, 


*(from The Angles of Light, Waterbrook Press, 2000, p. 27) 
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that reminds us of a 
standard of goodness, 
vitality, and reality that 
embodies the beautiful. 

The Benedictines 
believe that beauty is 
“truth shining into 
being,” a principle 
adopted by John Keats 
in his famous line: 
“Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” In this sense, 
beauty is redemptive. It 
can motivate us to turn 
a corner, to pursue a new objective. It awakens a new 
awareness in us because it is often surprising enough 
to startle, showing up in unexpected forms and places. 
C. S. Lewis found that beauty could summon in him a 
surprising joy, a hint of what we might expect in 
heaven. Lewis referred to such moments as “patches 
of God-light,” like gleams of sunlight in a dark wood. 
Os Guinness calls those moments “gleams of transcen- 
dence.” 

Beauty was one of the three Platonic ideals—com- 
panion of Truth and Goodness. For Plato, being hu- 
man meant having to deal with these ideals, because 
beauty is no abstraction. It is always tied to the real, 
the observable. It is there to be seen, felt, experienced. 

The church has given considerable attention to 
Truth and Goodness, to theology and ethics. But too 
often Beauty has escaped us, or we have tried to es- 
cape from it. This is partly because of its innovative, 
experimental aspect, its way of reaching for originality 
or a new way of expressing an old standard. In Chris- 
tian circles this is often felt to be dangerous; the pur- 
suit of beauty is seen merely as an option, and a seduc- 
tive one at that, because beauty can neither be con- 
trolled nor programmed. As Eugene Peterson has said, 
“It works out of the unconscious, is not practical, can- 
not be quantified, is not efficient, and cannot be ‘used’ 
for very long without corrupting either the art or the 
artist” (quoted from a personal letter, 1999). 

But beauty summons in us a pleasure that may be 
called joy. It awakens in us sensations that may have 
lain dormant. It arrives through the windows of our 
souls, our five senses: hearing (music, the small, suc- 
culent sounds of the rain forest, thunder, birdsong), 
sight (landscapes, colors, textures, contrasts, the micro- 
and the macrocosm), touch (the nerves of our fingers 
are tuned to smooth, rough, silky, oily, warm, chilled, 
frosty), taste (cinnamon rolls, good coffee, chocolate, 
mint jelly, roast beef with horse-radish), or smell (roses, 
bread baking, Chanel #5, newly cut grass). 

The messages of beauty through the senses, when 
combined with the responses of our reasoning intelli- 
gence, achieve meaning or significance for us. These’ 
messages lodge in our minds and memories. They print 


to escape from it. 
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The church has given considerable 
attention to Truth and Goodness, to 
theology and ethics. But too often 


Beauty has escaped us, or we have tried 


themselves like pictures 
on our imaginations, 
and do their transform- 
ing work in us, remind- 
ing us, if we are aware, 
of the One behind the 
messages. 

I have vowed never 
to cut myself off from 
beauty. Dallas Willard 
counsels us to “cultivate 
the beautiful.” For me it 
is part of the via 
affirmativa, the “way of 
celebration.” It is God’s grace in action, the invisible 
made visible, the Word made flesh and dwelling with 
me, grace in astonishing 3-D color with better-than- 
Dolby sound, and fragrance, taste, and texture thrown 
in to make it even more memorable. 

Although beauty is personal, experienced moment 
by moment in individuals with vastly differing tastes 
and standards, I love to think of beauty’s universality. 
Around the globe we all gasp at the sight of wild break- 
ers sending up violent white curtains of foam as they 
crash on coastal rocks. We breathe in the silent green- 
ness of a meadow after rain, with its moist fragrances. 
We marvel at the icy glory of the Antarctic, the subtle 
earth-tones of the painted deserts of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the Kalahari, the Gobi, the Sahara. We breathe 
in the spaciousness of the night sky. We call our neigh- 
bor on the phone to witness with us a double rainbow 
over the lake, or the golden glory of the sun setting 
behind spectacular purple clouds. (I did this just the 
other day.) 

Turning to music, I love its infinite variety of pos- 
sibilities, the diversity of notes and tempos, of asso- 
nance and dissonance, of intensity and dynamic range. 
Mozart's extraordinary orchestration of melody is beau- 
tiful, and Palestrina, and Respighi, and John Rutter. 
Bach is beautiful. For me, much of Bach’s beauty is 
linked to his celebration of the Creator’s work and 
worth. He marked his scores, Soli gloria deo, Glory to 
God alone. 


Beauty’s Improvisation 

Composers of the Baroque period were known for 
their ability to improvise and produce masterpieces of 
polyphonic complexity. Domenico Scarlatti’s fugue in 
G minor, “The Cat’s Fugue,” is an example. The story 
is that Scarlatti’s cat leaped up onto the piano keyboard 
in his studio and in walking along the keys struck a 
random and unlikely series of notes, out of which the 
composer fashioned his fugue. 

By a creative act Scarlatti brought order, beauty, 
grace, and meaning out of accident. That is an act of 
redemption. Bringing order and beauty out of disor- 
der and chaos, and meaning out of the meanest of cir- 


cumstances, is God-work, in which we may be co-cre- 
ators. Sometimes we are called to turn things around, 
to view reality from a fresh angle, as in this poem: 


Diamonds that Leap 


When the leaf fell and brushed my hand 
I began to reverse the world. I asked: 
What if this warped willow leaf, yellow, 


scaled with age, could smooth 
to a green blade, then flicker into 
the knot of a spring twig, like 


a grass snake’s tail disappearing, slick 
and chill, into his home? That one question— 
it was a whirlpool, pulling in 


others: What about a river? 
Might its waters rush up these indigo 
hills of Shenandoah and split to a scatter 


of diamonds that leap to their rain 
clouds, homing? Can a love 
shrink back and back to like, 


then to the crack of a small, investigative 
smile? Could God ever suck away creation 
into his mouth, like a word regretted, 


and start us over? 
(from Writing the River, Pinon Press, 1994, p. 32 ) 


Asa writer, as a keeper of a daily reflective journal, 
I find that as soon as I put words and ideas onto paper 
in my notebook, or type them into my computer, they 
begin to gather to themselves more images, more words 
and ideas. As I write I have the sensation of being at 
the center of a small vortex of enlarging connections, 
as in the Diamonds poem, and my pen or my fingers 
on the keyboard move faster and faster to keep pace 
with them. 

This growing cluster of words and images reflects 
not an externally imposed outline, or system, or a pre- 
conceived plan, but a more organic development, a kind 
of evolution froma very small beginning: a leaf, a seed 
idea, a phrase, a vivid image. 

Words, ideas, images, all of which have enormous 
imaginative and emotive power, seem to gain a life of 
their own—or tapping into a great Source that lies be- 
neath them, fleshing themselves out and making a way 
for themselves as they stretch and expand, with our 
minds and writing instruments following, becoming 
merely a kind of substrate to record them and shape 
them as they develop. 

Cogitation (which means “together shaking,” the 


mental dance of thought with imagination, a cerebral 
pas de deux) accompanies any art—such as musical 
composition, or dance, or painting—rather than pre- 
ceding it. What does this mean, in practical terms, for 
any artist involved in creative work? For me, it means 
that I follow ideas and images. If an image shows up, 
often uninvited, unexpected, I am called to stop every- 
thing and pay attention. And the word pay is signifi- 
cant. There’s a cost to it, in time, in energy. But the re- 
wards are great. 

When a poem or essay is finished, after many 
drafts, when it has settled into what it was meant to 
be, I sometimes echo Dorothy Sayers who exclaimed, 
on finishing a novel, “I feel like God on the Seventh 
Day!” 

A few years back I signed a book contract with a 
well-known publisher. I was assigned to provide a piece 
on “cultivating the interior life.” I also had a problem, 
the difficulty of writing a book based on someone else’s 
formula or image. It took considerable time before the 
idea kindled into life and became my own. The book 
eventually caught fire in my mind, and ended up as a 
truly creative project, but my assigned metaphor—the 
soul as a garden to be cultivated—had to germinate 
internally, so that it became my metaphor, not my 
editor’s. Often friends, knowing that I write poetry, will 
call me with an idea for a poem, or with an image they 
think has poetic possibilities. I appreciate their gener- 
osity in sharing their ideas, but if that is the image that 
has sprung into life for them, it should be their poem 
for them to develop. 

I tend to write poetry from enthusiasm rather than 
discipline, or rather, the discipline does not take the 
form of sitting down at a set time every day and say- 
ing, “Today I will write a sonnet.” Rather, a compel- 
ling iambic phrase will come to me, calling out “Write 
me!” And I can’t help but obey. Or a comparison, or 
contrast, occurs to me in my reading of another poet’s 
work, or in the Sunday sermon, or a phrase floats into 
my mind unbidden as I write my journal, which is 
where most of my seed poems are recorded. 

Sometimes I am overcome, as I walk out of my front 
door early in the morning, with the beauty of mist drift- 
ing between the mountains and over the lake before 
me, shifting and re-shaping itself; true beauty is not 
static. 1am compelled either to photograph it or write 
about it. 

My writing grows at its own pace, in its own form. 
I suspect the same command impels the work of artists 
in other spheres. Often that impulse feels like a willful 
puppy pulling on a leash, leading me in a direction I 
hadn’t thought of. And I am compelled to follow it, 
often with surprising and unintended results. 

When I am actively being moved into creativity, I 
find myself drawing the writing out of myself much 
as a spider draws silk from her own body to fashion 
her delicate, intricate web, her work of art. The writing 
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is integral to my own thinking and living. I often say 
that should I lose my current journal, filled with in- 
tensely personal responses, events, emotions, images, 
and ideas, I would feel I had lost a part of myself. My 
self. 

Beauty isn’t always carefully planned and pro- 
grammed. Sometimes it’s just a matter of slowing down 
and giving my mind and soul time to be reflective and 
responsive, and then looking, or listening, and going 
with what is seen or heard. The writing, music, paint- 
ing, the art, will begin to open doors as it advances, 
without my always knowing where it is going, or what 
the end result will be. 

Henri Nouwen commented in an essay on Theologi- 
cal Ideas in Education : 

Most students . . . feel that they must first have 
something to say before they can put it down on paper. 
For them writing is little more than recording a pre- 
existent thought. 

The deepest satisfaction of writing is precisely that 
it opens up new spaces within us of which we were not 
aware before we started to write. To write is to embark 
on a journey whose final destination we do not know. 
Thus, creative writing requires a real act of trust. We have 
to say to ourselves, “I do not yet know what I carry in my 
heart, but I trust that it will emerge as I write.” Writing is 
like giving away the few loaves and fishes one has, 
in trust that they will multiply in the giving. Once we 
dare to give away on paper the few thoughts that are 
coming to us, we start to discover how much is hidden 
underneath ... 

... Writing is a process in which we discover what lives in 
us. The writing itself reveals what is alive . . . In William 
Saroyan’s words: “The task of the writer is to create a 
rich, immediate, usable past.” 


Overcoming Chaos 

On my refrigerator I used to have the collection of 
words on magnetic strips known as “Magnetic Poetry.” 
From the hundreds of randomly chosen available 
words, one or more interesting ones might come into 
focus for me from the metal surface, calling to be singled 
out; “sausage,” say, or “manipulate,” or “repulsive.” 
Or “incubate.” Here’s a combination of some words 
that appealed to me: 


Ice Box poem 


Dreaming, 

I shake the enormous moment, 
whisper static language into life, 
manipulate blue shadows in the sun, 
crush peaches for juice warm as blood, 
swim essential jungles, 

always incubate the image. 


You line them up—strange juxtapositions of words 


and phrases that attract other words or prefixes or suf- “ 


fixes into their magnetic field. These surprising combi- 
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nations of nouns and verbs with a few articles and con- 
junctions and a couple of adjectives paint a new pic- 
ture, or suggest some unplanned kind of relationship 
that shifts or jells as other words are added or sub- 
tracted. Order is overcoming randomness, much as when 
Scarlatti’s cat’s haphazard theme melted in the 
composer’s mind and fingers, as he felt a pattern emerg- 
ing and followed its flow. The result: a fugue in which 
beauty, order, and meaning suggested itself. 

As I. A. Richards, a philosopher of rhetoric, put it in 
his book Science & Poetry: “Poetry is a perfectly pos- 
sible means of overcoming chaos.” Poetry, fiction, 
drama, sculpture, painting, architecture, gardening, any 
creative art, or creative act, like composing music, give 
chaos the chance of disintegrating back, reversing into a 
kind of primal order or meaning, which we call beauty. 

In an article about life on the prairies I read about a 
prairie woman in 1870 who wrote in her diary a note 
about her quilt-making: “I make them warm to keep 
my family from freezing; I make them beautiful to keep 
my heart from breaking.” My heart went out to her. To 
construct a quilt is to make beauty and meaning out of 
life’s scraps. The image in that wry entry was power- 
ful. I felt caught in its force as I wrote the following 
poem: 


Quiltmaker 


To keep a husband and five children warm, 

she quilts them covers thick as drifts against 

the door. Through every fleshy square white threads 
needle their almost invisible tracks; her hours 
count each small suture that holds together 

the raw-cut, uncolored edges of her life. 


She pieces each one beautiful and summer bright 
to thaw her frozen soul. Under her fingers 
the scraps grow to green birds and purple 
improbable leaves; deeper than calico, 
her mid-winter 

mind bursts into flowers. She watches them unfold 
between the double stars, the wedding rings. 

(from Polishing the Petoskey Stone, Shaw Publishers, p. 33) 


Sometimes beauty becomes almost a matter of sur- 
vival. Without it a part of us shrivels and dies. Frederick 
Buechner says, of beauty: “It is to the spirit what food 
is to the flesh. It fills an emptiness in you that nothing 
else under the sun can.” 

When the world was created, it might have seemed 
to be enough to have it work. To include beauty might 
have seemed unnecessary for a functional universe. 
We have been given asense of the beautiful that 
can be regarded as gratuitous. Which it is: a gift of 
grace. 

Our own creation of beautiful things links us 
with our Creator. God was the first Quilter of 


praries, the prime Painter 
(night skies, ferns, thun- 
derheads, snow on ce- 
dars), the archetypal 
metal Sculptor (mountain 
ranges, icebergs), the 
Composer who heard the 
whales’ strange, sono- 
rous clickings and songs 
in his head long before 
there were whales to 
sound them, the Play- 
wright who plotted the 
sweeping drama of Cre- 
ation, Incarnation, Re- 
demption. The Poet 
whose Word said it all. 

God made us human 
beings in his image; we 
participate in creative in- 
telligence, giftedness, 
originality. We each have 
the faculty of imagination 
deep within us, waiting, 
like a seed, to be watered 
and fertilized. Imagina- 
tion gives us pictures by which to see things the way 
they can be, or the way they are, underneath. 

The prairie woman, hemmed into her solitary sod 
house with her small children by months of sub-zero 
cold and snow, used her imagination redemptively. 
Around traditional quilt patterns—double stars, wed- 
ding rings—her imagination pieced in exuberant flow- 
ers and leaves that redeemed the long winter, that 
brought her soul back to life. She created beauty and 
richness from the ordinary stuff, even the leftovers, of 
her life. 


Beauty as Sacrament 

At that point, in that redemptive action, beauty be- 
comes sacramental—that is, it is pointing beyond itself 
to something larger, truer, more potent. As Eugene 
Peterson says in Leap Over a Wall, “There’s more to 
beauty than we can account for empirically. In that more 
and beyond, we discern God. 


There’s a long tradition in the Christian life, most 
developed in Eastern Orthodoxy, of honoring beauty as 
a witness to God and a call to prayer. Beauty is never 
only what our senses report to us but always also a sign 
of what’s just beyond our senses—an innerness and 
depth. There’s more to beauty than we can account for 
empirically. In that more and beyond, we discern God. 
Artists who wake up our jaded senses and help us attend 
to these matters are gospel evangelists. 

In the presence of the beautiful we intuitively 
respond in delight, wanting to be involved, getting near, 
entering in—tapping our feet, humming along, touching, 


kissing,meditating, 
contemplating, imitating, 
believing, praying. It’s the 
very nature of our five senses 
to pull us into whatever is 
there—scent, rhythm, 
texture, vision. And it’s the 
vocation of the artist to 
activate our senses so that 
they do just that. Beauty in 
bird and flower, in rock and 
cloud. Beauty in ocean and 
mountain, in star and sand. 
Beauty in storm and meadow, 
in laughter and play. But 
most exquisitely beauty in the 
human body, with its 
fulfillment in the human face. 
Instinctively ... we recognize 
that there’s more to beauty 
than what we discern with 
our senses. That beauty is 
never “skin. deep,” but 
always’ revelatory’ of 
goodness and truth. Beauty 
releases light into our 
awareness so that we’re 
conscious of the beauty of the 
Lord. 

It is then we can worship God “in the beauty of ho- 
liness.” 

Eugene Peterson theorizes that the vocation of the 
artist is to awaken our sensitivity to beauty, “most ex- 
quisitely in the human body, with its fulfillment in the 
human face.” This reminds me of Annie Dillard’s com- 
ment for Life magazine on, of all things, the “Meaning 
of Life”: 

We are here to witness and abet creation. To notice 
each thing so each thing gets noticed. Together we notice 
not only each mountain shadow and each stone on the 
beach but we notice each other’s beautiful face and 
complex nature so that creation need not play to an empty 
house. 


Beauty is there to be noticed. Too often it is taken 
for granted because we are moving too fast to take it in 
and allow it to deliver its message in us. We need to 
pay attention. To show indifference to beauty is an in- 
sult to its Creator. It is to be seen in every person who 
fulfills George Herbert's ideal, (expressed in his poem, 
“The Window”), that man 

...is a brittle crazy glass: 

Yet in thy temple thou dost him afford 
This glorious and transcendent place, 
To be window through thy grace. 

That is, beauty is not merely a matter of face and 
figure, or personality, but a totality of human graces 
that may enflesh aspects of the divine shining 
through individuals as through a series of win- 
dows. 

Continued on page 26 
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Called to Write: 


An Interview with Jan Karon 


by Dale Brown 


Jan Karon'’s career seems miraculous from every angle. A late-comer to writing, she has built an enormous following in . 


a decade. Publishing on a secular label, she writes specifically Christian books. Often disdained by the literati, she has 


carved out a shelf of her own. Does she belong in the popular fiction section, the romance, the religion department? Is a Jan 


Karon novel beach fare or serious business? Don’t answer too quickly. 
I spoke with Jan Karon at her antebellum home in Charlottesville, Virginia. She had just finished the eighth Mitford 


novel, and the renovations on the house and grounds were nearing something like completion. (The house, built by slave 


labor in 1816, is on the National Historic Register and has required as much attention as Father Tim, Cynthia, and that cast 


of Mitford characters.) 


Getting to Mitford wasn't as easy as I'd hoped. My flight was nine hours late. But it turns out that there is a Mitford, 


a hard place to get to and an even harder place to stay, perhaps. But definitely worth the trip.—Dale Brown 


Radix: I’m grateful for this chance 
to talk. 


Jan Karon: I’m honored to be asked. 
I must tell you I don’t feel that any- 
body has yet understood my work. 
Maybe every author feels that. | 
think people are either afraid of it 
or take it far too lightly. I don’t think 
anyone has really understood that 
these books are much more than 
vehicles to get the orange marma- 
lade cake recipe out there. Many of 
the people you've interviewed are 
teachers, academic people. Intellec- 
tuals. I have never considered my- 
self intellectual. 


Radix: Reviewers and critics do wax 
repetitive when they come to Jan 
Karon. It does seem to me that very 
few have reached to the core. Let’s 
start with a question that I suspect 
has a not-so-obvious answer: “Who 
are these—I mean these 15 million 
readers?” People make guesses 
about who they think your audience 
would be, but I’ve run into college 
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deans and 10-year-olds who read 
your Mitford books. So start with 
that. Garrison Keillor has a little 
story called, “You Changed My Life, 
Mister.” Do you get people at book 
signings who tell you that? 


Karon: Oh, always. I kind of feel like 


John Earle 


a bartender, you know. As you 
might expect, it’s the women who 
turn out, but not exclusively. We do 
have a large male reading audience. 
I once devoted an entire newsletter 
to their letters and comments. 
Most people think my demo- 
graphic is a 54-year-old woman 
with a high school education, a 
grandmother who has never 
worked. She cooks three meals a 
day or something. That is wildly in- 
accurate. The most wonderful thing 
to me about my reading audience 
is that it is all ages and both sexes. 


Radix: Even children? 


Karon: Yes, my reading audience 
starts at the age of 10 and goes all 
the way up into the 90s. 


Radix: Your popularity may con- 
tribute to this notion that your 
books are light. After all, we tend to 
think of the literary as something 
that “bites and stings,” to use 
Kafka’s phrase. Professors talk 


about “sentence and solas,” the two 
dimensions of literature—the edify- 
ing and the pleasure-giving, the 
wisdom and the comfort. But we 
push pretty hard on the “sentence” 
side. 


Karon: “Bite and sting.” That’s 
what we’ve been stuck with for 
years. 


Radix: One of John Updike’s char- 
acter says that modern novels are 
those “books that make us feel 
shabby.” And, of course, these are 
the sort of books you're likely to 
study in a college classroom, the 
ones that disturb and unsettle. So 
there’s the literary—Ezra Pound 
says, “A book is a ball of fire you 
hold in your hand”—over against 
the popular, what we sometimes 
call “beach reading” or “airport 
reading.” Somehow, I don’t see you 
in either camp. 


Karon: No, I’m not. I never really 
wanted to be ina camp. In fact, [run 
from being in a camp of any kind. 
People wanted to put me in the 
camp of Southern Writer. No way. 
Then they wanted to put me in the 
camp of Regional Writer and then 
Religious Writer. I refuse to be in 
any of those camps. 

Here’s what I am trying to do. 
When we go to the bookstore or go 
to the literary reviews, we read 
about lives of sexual abuse, lives of 
dysfunction, lives of drugs, lives of 
crime. I’m simply trying to write 
about a life of faith. People don’t 
know what a life of faith is about. 
They’ ve never read about one. Most 
people have never seen one. So how 
can they understand? 

If you’ve never made a biscuit, 
how can you know how to make a 
biscuit? You go to a book to find out 
how to make a biscuit. So that’s 
what I wanted to do. I wanted to 
document what, in my lifetime, I 
had never before found docu- 
mented. I wanted to documenta life 
of faith that had nothing to do 
with—what was that man’s name— 
the evangelist in the novel? 


I'm simply trying to 
write about a life of 
faith. People don’t know 
what a life of faith is 
about. They've never 


read about one. 


Radix: Elmer Gantry in Sinclair 
Lewis’s book? 


Karon: Yes. Since that book in 1927, 
every clergyman is a low-down, 
adultering, thieving, corrupt hypo- 
crite. Or melancholy and depressed, 
doing and thinking weird things. I 
mean, come on. How boring. That 
makes me mad. ; 


Radix: There’s a whole line of these 
books, of course. You can go all the 
way back to Hawthorne and 
Howells, and up to Steinbeck and 
Updike. The preacher in American 
writing usually comes off as a hor- 
ror. 


Karon: Do you understand how 
easy that is? Writing about a good 
man gone wrong is easy. There are 
legions of ordinary, good, well- 
meaning, truly believing, faithful 
men out there, even some clergy- 
men. I thought it was time some- 
body got a chance to see one of these 
guys. It’s not as if he’s Mister 
Goody-Two-Shoes. He’s not. And 
although some may label my books 
as shallow and over-sentimental, I 
think they also frighten a lot of 
people, and that’s just fine with me. 


Radix: So there is an edge to them? 


Karon: If they really read my books, 
they will definitely find an edge. 


Radix: And you believe that “a clari- 
fication of life,” to use Robert Frost’s 


phrase, can occur by reading books 
like yours? 


Karon: I do..When many people 
read a book, they expect to find 
someone who is utterly unlike 
themselves. That’s what they’ve 
been served for who knows how 
long. But when you read a Mitford 
book, you find yourself. It’s that 
simple. I guarantee it. You will find 
your mother, you'll find your father, 
and you'll find all the people you 
go to church with or don’t go to 
church with. You will find the 
people you know and grew up with. 
What I’m actually doing is docu- 
menting a culture that very much 
exists today and will continue to 
exist. | want to document this cul- 
ture because I respect it. | have high 
regard for ordinary people. They 
don’t have to have three adulterous 
affairs or go to the south of Italy and 
do something strange and bizarre in 
my books. I mean they can just go 
to the Grill and have a hamburger. 
Because ordinary life has the most 
wonderful dramas, little dramas. I 
love the small human dramas. 


Radix: But there’s “bite and sting” 
in that too, I suspect. I often quote 
Saul Bellow to my students: “Of all 
the things one might omit in one’s 
studies, the worst is to omit one- 
self.” Paying attention is at the core 
of education, certainly, and prob- 
ably at the core of religious faith as 
well. By calling our attention to our 
own everydayness, you accomplish 
something important. 


Karon: I grew up in a Scottish-Irish 
mountain culture. I grew up with 
the wonderful music of that Scot- 
tish-Irish speech ringing in my ears. 
You know what I mean? How is 
anybody in New York ever going to 
hear that? Or California? Or Illinois? 
They’re going to miss it. But I’m try- 
ing to make them hear that speech, 
enter that world. I try with all my 
heart to be faithful to that dialect, 
not because I’m making fun of it, but 
because I love it. And I think other 
people love it too. 
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Radix: But you don’t take easy shots 
at the backward southerner, which, 
at least since Eudora Welty, has been 
popular fare in southern fiction. 


Karon: Right. No shots. I love these 
people. 


Radix: Another line running 
through the Mitford books has to do 
with fun. Many of us who grew up 
in conservative religious environ- 
ments, who saw life from the begin- 
ning as earnest and serious, have 
become pretty buttoned-up. Par- 
ticularly early on in your novels, the 
real question is whether or not Fa- 
ther Tim is ever going to loosen up 
a little. Is he ever going to be able to 
express himself and just relax? | 
don’t know where that comes from 
for you, or how big a preoccupation 
that was in your mind. 


Karon: Definitely a challenge for 
me. I’ve always been so responsible 
I can hardly stand it. You know I’ve 
been just covered up with serious- 
ness and earnestness and wanting 
to get it right. Father Tim has to 
learn to let God get it right. That’s 
why [had to introduce Cynthia. But 
I determined that if I could stand to 
write these books, he was going to 
have to marry Cynthia, because she 
would loosen him up. And I have 
not found anybody to loosen me up. 
I have to work on that terrible job 
myself. 


Radix: In the first two books espe- 
cially, Father Tim can be so enrag- 
ing. I found myself writing lines for 
him. He is so stifled, so inward. But 
as we learn more about Tim over the 
seven books, about his frustration 
with his father “getting it right,” we 
see that even Tim has a need for 
grace that he doesn’t fully recog- 
nize. And that ties to a related ques- 
tion, the business of striking out to- 
ward the dream. 

You have one whole book that’s 
dedicated to the difference between 
change and improvement. What’s 
your advice to people? How do we 
change? How do we take that kind 
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of risk? How did you take that kind 
of risk? 


Karon: It was entirely through 
prayer. It’s just that simple. I did not 
have the guts to do such a thing. I 
hardly have the guts to live this life. 
This is a very hard life. I find it hard. 
Most earnest religious people do 
find it hard. But I felt so bad about 
myself, because here I was in adver- 
tising and the first thing I knew I 
was going to be 50 and then I was 
going to be 60, and would I still be 
in advertising? Would my work still 
be dumped in the trash can? 


Radix: You'd been doing this for 32 
years? 


Karon: Yes. And somebody would 
mute my commercial with that re- 
mote, a commercial I’d been work- 
ing on for months, pouring my 
heart into. I gave advertising every- 
thing I had. In the latter part of my 
career, | was Christian, and then I 
especially gave it all I had because I 
realized that God had planted me 
there for a reason. And it all counted 
for nothing. It never counted for a 
darn thing. 

Except, God never wastes any- 
thing. He was teaching me a lot 
about writing novels at that time. 
He was preparing me for such 
things as going into a recording stu- 
dio and recording my own books 
years later. He didn’t waste any- 
thing. So, I guess the point I’m try- 
ing to make here is that I actually 
forgot the point I was trying to 
make. 


Radix: You feel called by God to be 
a writer? 


Karon: | just couldn’t stand any 
longer to throw my life away. I knew 
that my life belonged to him, so I 
prayed for two years in a very con- 
centrated way. Not sort of round 
robin, as many of us pray, but to- 
tally focused. “Lord, if you want me 
to write books, you're going to have 
to show me how. I am scared to 
death. I have a nice home, I have a 


nice car, | have an income, and I can 
pay my bills. I don’t know how to 
do the writing thing.” 

And at the end of those two years, 
he did speak to my heart. I can’t 
say how. But he said, “Go, already. 
Go, get out there, I’m with you, and 
you're going to be fine.” So I de- 
cided to write a book I wanted to 
read. I hoped to find a small vein of 
readers who would share my sense 
of things. 

I remember visiting a library and 
opening up a_then-popular 
bestseller. On the first page there’s _ 
shocking language, and then 
somebody’s having sex on the table 
on the second page. I don’t need 
that. I didn’t want it in my life. Yes, 
people have sex on tables, I sup- 
pose, but I don’t want to read about 
it: 

I had to be careful about which 
shelves I went to in the library. If I 
used a shelf where the authors were 
long dead, I could read those books. 
If they were living, I couldn’t read 
them. I said, I’m just going to write 
a book I want to read. If nobody 
wants to read it, I can’t help it. Lord, 
if you brought me this far, it’s your 
problem. 


Radix: So when God calls you 
there’s still that desert? 


Karon: Oh, yes. Has to be. 


Radix: But you can understand how 
people get nervous when writers 
start saying that God called me to 
write. What kind of book is some- 
body going to write who was called 
by God to write the book? 

You probably know of the corre- 
spondence between Shelby Foote 
and Walker Percy, where Foote ar- 
gued that a Catholic can’t be a good 
writer. He said a Christian couldn’t 
write a novel because a novel is, by 
definition, about the questions and 
not about the answers. If you’re go- 
ing into it as a Christian, then the 
work is bound to be didactic. It’s 
bound to be so message-ridden that 
it can’t be literature. How do you 
avoid that problem? 


Karon: I love what Ernest 
Gaines says about writing a 
novel. It’s like taking a trip from 
San Francisco to New York. You 
have the general plan, but who 
knows what might happen on 
the trip?. 


Radix: So when you get up in 
the morning and start writing 
about Father Tim, you don’t 
know exactly what he’ll be up 
to? 


Karon: No. I don’t want to 
know. I would be so disap- 
pointed if I knew. Sometimes I 
think I know. But, oh honey, it 
always takes a turn. 


Radix: It’s not as if there’s this 
sermon that has to be preached 
today or some message? 


Karon: No, no, no. These are 
characters just living out their 
lives. And I’m just observing. I’m 
just there. I’m just being there to 
record it. I feel there’s a documen- 
tary quality to my work in that lam 
documenting a true society, a true 
culture in which I have lived, and 
where I, to some extent, still live. 


Radix: Henry James talks about the 
“germ” of a novel, that scene that 
somehow gives shape to every- 
thing. You talk about the dream in 
which you saw the priest walking 
down the road. And you've just fol- 
lowed along, looking over his 
shoulder? 


Karon: Here’s my only agenda: to 
let people know that God loves 
them. That's the only agenda I have. 
And I don’t even work that agenda. 
It just falls out. It’s just going to be 
there. 


Radix: Because it’s who you are? 
Karon: Yes. 
Radix: So you've just finished the 


eighth Mitford book, Shepherds 
Abiding? 


The First Novel in the Meloved Mitford Series 


At Home 
in Mitford 


auther of (lar to Canaan 


Karon: Yes, the next to the last. And 
the last is to be Light from Heaven in 
2005. 


Radix: Do you think your more re- 
cent books are the best of the lot? 
You've talked about learning to 
write. Are you getting better at it? 


Karon: In some ways. Some people 
say the first book is their favorite. 
It’s like your first love affair, your 
first sweetheart, your first kiss. I 
mean it’s hard to top your first kiss. 
But, I guess In This Mountain would 
be my favorite, because it was such 
a struggle, a book of struggle, and I 
was undergoing some deep 
struggle. 


Radix: Out of Canaan and In This 
Mountain are deeper somehow, it 
seems to me. Morris Love is a most 
complicated and dramatic character 
in Canaan and Uncle Billy’s eulogy 
chapter in Mountain is my favorite 
bit in all of your books. 


Karon: | really love Uncle Billy, and 
in Shepherds Abiding, I spent a lot of 
time with him. I think he’s a won- 
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derful guy. 


Radix: Well, you haven’t been 
on Oprah. yet, but this writing 
thing has certainly changed 
your life. 


Karon: Honey, I just love 
Oprah. And this house is en- 
tirely Mitford, though I do 
worry about how big hits 
change people’s lives. I don’t 
keep up with the Oprah writ- 
ers, however. I don’t read many 
contemporary writers. I’m 
afraid of them. 


Radix: These are some charac- 
terizations of your work. Tell 
me what you think. “Reads like 
a small town newspaper.” “The 
most successful writer you’ve 
never heard of.” “Complete 
rendering of the American 
myth.” “Comfort fiction.” 
“Does justice to the real expe- 
rience of most of us.” 


Karon: | like that one. 


Radix: “Reflects contemporary cul- 
ture more fully than almost any liv- 
ing novelist.” 


Karon: Can you believe the Los An- 
geles Times said that? That fellow has 
probably been so ridiculed that he 
probably doesn’t even work there 
anymore. 


Radix: He was decrying the ascen- 
dancy of the Grisham genre. That’s 
a remarkable line. 


Karon: Remarkable. Boy, don’t 
think we haven’t milked that one. 


Radix: What about that “complete 
rendering of the American myth” 
line? 


Karon: | think that was said by 
somebody who doesn’t realize that 


Mitford is real. 


Radix: So they think of you as re- 
creating Leave it to Beaver? 
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Karon: Yes, exactly. All we have to 
do is get out there. I was raised in 
Mitford. I lived 15 years in Mitford 
before I came here. [am document- 
ing what I have seen and experi- 
enced. And they say my books are 
set in the 1950s. No, they’re not. 
They’re set in the present day. I just 
don’t have a lot of televisions, fax 
machines, and cell phones in my 
books. 


Radix: You do say that Mitford has 
to be worked at, that for Mitford to 
survive there has to be this effort 
made? 


Karon: Right. You get from Mitford 
what you bring to it. If you have a 
giving heart, you'll get it. | mean, 
you can’t miss it if you're willing to 
look. You know, there’s Miss Rose 
in Mitford. She is really a pain in the 
neck. And yet, people have made a 
place for her. Remember how the 
mayor, Esther Cunningham, made 
sure she had oil in her furnace. Miss 
-Rose was allowed to direct traffic. 
That soon ended because she be- 
came too feeble to do it, but some 
had wanted to get her off the street 
because it was bad for business. 

Now that debate was from a real 
circumstance in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. There was a man who 
could speak only in rhyme. He told 
me in rhyme that he had been 
dropped on his head when he was 
a baby. But he faithfully stood out 
in a median strip in the most exclu- 
sive section of Charlotte and di- 
rected traffic, and people wanted 
him to be there. 


Radix: One critic says that Mitford 
is “out of step with America.” | 
don’t think anyone has referred to 
you as a Satirist or as an ironist, but 
there’s some irony here. Sometimes 
you're joking lightly as when you 
say the perfect parson is the guy 
who does 15 house calls a day and 
is always in the office. There’s a nice 
little joke. And you do satirize Ten- 
nessee fairly often as the land of the 
wild frontier. 

But there’s also a complex social 
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commentary in your books. For ex- 
ample, sexuality is tied to spiritual- 
ity, sexuality is the confirmation of 
the spiritual relationship in the 
world of Mitford. That strikes me as 
counter-cultural. 


Karon: It is. Definitely out of step 
with the world. But the thing is, 
there are many communities that re- 
main out of step with the world. My 
daughter and I were driving 
through Kansas, through those flat 
wonderful lands. And we would 
just take a side road, pop in, and see 
what we could find. Well, we found 
a diner, sat down, had a nice lunch, 
and went down the street to a sort 
of saloon. And there was a little 
farmer’s market, and it was Mitford. 
It’s there. People with the same val- 
ues. I’m not saying that everybody 
in Mitford hasn’t slept together be- 
fore they’re married. But Father Tim 
and Cynthia chose to wait. 


Radix: And there’s a way in which 
we need to be told that’s okay? New 
York doesn’t think that sells, but 
you've proven that it does. 


Karon: | like what you just said, that 
we're just saying it’s okay. 


Radix: One guy says Mitford is “just 
a nice Peyton Place.” 


Karon: That’s an easy line because 
Peyton Place is a town that became 
famous in literature. I don’t find any 
particular meaning in that. You 
know there are some pretty nasty 
people in Mitford. There’s Edith 
Mallory and her driver who has 
fallen from grace. He used to be a 
nice guy. People liked him and 
would speak to him on the street, 
but now he’s a low-down dirty dog 
because he’s her henchman. 

But I don’t have many mean or 
bad people in my books, because I 
don’t enjoy their company. If you’re 
going to spend two or three days in 
their company, it helps to enjoy their 
company. 


Radix: But what about the bromide 


that it is “sin that makes the story”? 


Karon: Well, now we've gone and 
had so much sin that we’re about to 
puke. 


Radix: So you’ve come along with 
a theory that’s basically saying 
“We've had a lot of that sin stuff, 
let’s try something else.” And it’s 
working. 


Karon: Amazing. 


Radix: Most ordinary lives are ex- 
traordinary? 


Karon: Yes, absolutely. Every one. 
Remember that old show on CBS? 
Some guy would throw an arrow at 
a map. Then he goes to that town 
and gets out the phone book and he 
always gets a story. I saw a story this 
morning about a man in his 60s, in 
his fourth marriage, who has had a 
little boy, his first son, who died in 
a terrible automobile accident. He 
prayed at that time that God would 
give him another son, and here, all 
these years later, he has the most 
charming little boy. And that was 
the story. And it was enough. 


Radix: Are all of your books really 
about redemption? 


Karon: | can’t help it. That’s just 
what comes out of me. 


Radix: The conversion experiences, 
particularly the overheard ones— 
where does that come from? 


Karon: I don’t know. In this last one, 
I knew George Gaynor was going 
to talk to Hope Winchester in the 
hall, and I knew that Héléne Pringle, 
whom | like a lot, had been suffer- 
ing. She is Catholic but has not had 
much church experience. But she 
wants a God. She’s been talking to 
God behind the curtains for some 
time, but fearing that he wasn’t real, 
that she was just an old spinster 
making a fool of herself. 

So I thought, she’s on the stair- 
way. She’s going to hear George 


talk to Hope. She’s going to pray 
that prayer with them. So now 
Hope Winchester and Héléne 
Pringle are turned around by the 
man who was himself in a double- 
conversion experience. Truth is 
stranger than fiction. Or fiction is 
stranger than truth. 


Radix: Do the letters and cards and 
meetings you have with your read- 
ers actually influence you? 


Karon: They try. “Now, Ms. Karon, 
you're going to be good to Dooley 
Barlowe, aren’t you? You're not go- 
ing to let anything bad happen to 
him, are you?” The characters them- 
selves influence me. But I don’t let 
readers push me around. If I let 
them do that, I would be writing 
this Mitford series till I’m 104. 

But I’m far from finished. After 
Mitford I’m planning two mystery 
novels. Father Tim has always 
talked about taking Cynthia to Ire- 
land, back to his homeland. So 
they’re going to Ireland and that’s 
the first mystery. It’s called A Party 
of Four. And then that was fun, so 
Cynthia says, “Let’s go see where 
all the Coppersmiths came from.” 
So they go to the village of Copper- 
smiths, where everybody seems to 
be a Coppersmith: the butcher, the 
rector, and even a graveyard full of 
Coppersmiths. That one will be A 
Family Face. That’s what I'll take up 
after Light from Heaven. 


Radix: Still a few years away but 
sounds like you’re dreaming these 
books already. 


Karon: Yes. I am excited about them. 
When I was a kid, I listened to the 
radio. I loved radio. There was al- 
ways some married couple who 
were a sleuth team. A couple sleuth 
team is just too good. 


Radix: How does Viking feel about 
the end of Mitford? 


Karon: They would give anything 
on earth if I would keep going. They 
call me their “cash cow.” It’s the sec- 


Ordinary life has the most 
wonderful dramas, little 
dramas. I love the small 


human dramas. 


ond largest publishing house in the 
world, and I am the “cash cow.” 
That’s pretty good. 


Radix: And now another Mitford 
novel is about to hit. Without giv- 
ing too much away, can you say if 
we have the same characters? 


Karon: Sure, you'll find a lot of the 
familiar folks, but it’s a shorter 
book. It’s about 45,000 words com- 
pared to say 105,000 or so in a tra- 
ditional novel. It’s an advent Christ- 
mas book, and it looks at a period 
of 10 weeks in Father Tim’s life, 
maybe 12 weeks. It is a period in 
which he learns something new 
about himself. This is just a few 
weeks in one man’s life. And then 
Light from Heaven ties up all those 
hanging questions. 


Radix: Will you start immediately 
on Light from Heaven? 


Karon: I’m going to take six months. 
No writing for six months. I’m just 
going to enjoy my home and rest. I 
need some rest. And I want to spend 
more time with my family. On Oc- 
tober 27 of this year my 14th book 
will be published. I’ve written 14 
books in nine years. They’re not all 
big books—I’m including some of 
those little stocking stuffers in that 
number. But 14. 


Radix: I saw a reference to your let- 
ter to the Episcopal Church in which 
you refer to the church as “a bride 
that’s deserted the union.” There’s 
a way in which Father Tim’s version 
of Episcopalianism is inconsistent 
with what most of us think about 


the Episcopal Church these days. 
Perhaps, wrongly, we think of Epis- 
copalianism as a cross between Uni- 
tarianism and Druidism or some- 
thing. 


Karon: The Druids! Iloveit. That’s 
right. 


Radix: You elevate Absalom Greer, 
a down-to-earth Baptist fellow, to 
something of a hero. And Father 
Tim gives an altar call in one of the 
books. There’s a basic Christianity 
present in Tim that suggests maybe 
some “at oddness” with the larger 
institution. What’s your take on 
mainline Protestantism? 


Karon: Mainline Christianity is de- 
formed—walking on crutches, hob- 
bling, dragging itself along, still 
managing to survive. The life, the 
joy, the truth, is just leaking out. It’s 
not gone. There are many wonder- 
ful, devout, excited true believers 
among the Episcopalians. But it’s 
just leaking. It’s a boat that is tak- 
ing on water big time. And that’s 
because they’ll go for just anything. 
Just anything. 

You name it. There’s a church in 
Asheville, an Episcopal Church, 
promoting men and boy relation- 
ships. Now think of that heresy. It’s 
just a matter of time. It’s done. The 
corruption has run amuck with the 
Presbyterians, the Methodists, and 
the whole mainstream. 

Now Father Tim is a good fellow, 
an orthodox believer who preaches 
the truth. I’m just not happy in the 
mainstream church anymore. I 
mean it’s been years really. Ever 
since I had a priest who told me that 
he didn’t believe Jesus was the di- 
vine Son of God. He invited every- 
body to make up their own creed, 
just like a creative writing class. Just 
make up your own creed. And why 
couldn’t he be thrown out of that 
church? Because he was not ac- 
countable to his bishop. His bishop 
was as rotten and low as he. 


Radix: We've raised a whole genera- 
Continued on page 29 
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J. R. R. Tolkien and The Return of the King 


by Sharon Gallagher 


When a great book is being made 
into a movie, | feel a mixture of an- 
ticipation and anxiety. When I heard 
that J. R. R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the 
Rings trilogy was being filmed, 
those feelings ran deep. I not only 
loved and admired these books, but 
reading them changed me in some 
indefinable way. Would the film 
version do justice to Tolkien’s opus? 
Or would it be a disappointment? 
Since the release of the final in- 
stallment, The Return of The King, the 
critical and popular consensus is, 
rightly, that director Peter Jackson’s 
interpretation is a major achieve- 
ment. Although the quality of the 
three parts varies, like Coppola’s 
Godfather, the trilogy in its totality 
is a masterwork. The first and third 
parts of the trilogy are the strongest. 
The first part, The Fellowship of the 
Ring, introduced us to the peaceful, 
bucolic Shire and then dramatically 
revealed that it was in terrible jeop- 
ardy. It also established the relation- 
ships that drive the plot and make 
us care about the arduous journey 
ahead. The second part of the tril- 
ogy, The Two Towers, had too many 
long battles for my taste, some of 
which I couldn’t follow or lost in- 
terest in midway through. It was 
also unremittingly grim. In the third 
part of the trilogy, The Return of the 
King, Jackson pulls it all together: 
good triumphs over evil, the King 
is returned to his throne, lovers are 
reunited, and, to our great relief, the 
hobbits are safely back in the Shire. 
The movies don’t adhere strictly 
to the books, but they follow the 
story closely enough and they cap- 
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ture the spirit of Tolkien’s work. 
Peter Jackson’s version conveys the 
grandeur, weight, and whimsy of 
the story. Under his direction, 
film—the “magic lantern” with all 
its new technological conjuring 
tricks—works with the story to en- 
chant us. 

A marvelous crew of actors 
helps weave the spell: notably, the 
wide-eyed Elijah Wood as Frodo, 
Sean Astin as the warmhearted 
Sam, Ian McKellen as the magnifi- 
cent and commanding Gandalf, and 
Andy Serkis the voice of the won- 
derfully slimy Gollum/Smeagol. 
Orlando Bloom, Liv Tyler, and Cate 
Blanchett played other-worldly 
creatures of sublime beauty, and 
Viggo Mortensen and Miranda Otto 
are the beautiful people. 


Heroes and Saints 

That ail the film’s good guys are 
either attractivé or cute, while the 
creatures on the side of evil are hid- 


eous to look at, bothered me—evil 
is not that easy to spot. But true to 
Tolkien’s vision, the good characters 
are not super-heroes. Tolkien was a 
devout Catholic who was realistic 
about fallen human nature. One of 
the Christian themes in the trilogy 
is that even the best characters, ca- 
pable of love, devotion, and brav- 
ery, can be corrupted by the power 
of the ring. 

Heroes distinguish and define 
themselves by their great acts and 
innate strength. Saints struggle 
against many of their natural in- 
stincts, rely on unearned grace and 
mercy, and find their identity in 
community. Tolkien described 
saints as those who for “all their 
imperfections never finally bowed 
head and will to the world or the 
evil spirit.” And, although they are 
capable of heroic acts, Tolkien’s hu- 
mans and hobbits are in the saintly 
model. 

The hobbits described by Tolkien 


as “a very ancient people” are par- 
ticularly endearing creatures, and 
they are one of the reasons the tril- 
ogy has great appeal for children 
and for the child in all of us. Small, 
peace-loving, and comfort-loving, 
they find themselves caught up in 
the drama of forces much larger 
than themselves. 

The movie masterfully moves 
between the expansive panoramas, 
the huge battles, and the quiet per- 
sonal moments of moral choice. In 
fact, there are cosmic powers wag- 
ing war over the fate of humanity, 
and although the major battles 
matter, so do the ongoing moral 
struggles. In these inner and outer 
battles, we can take wrong turns; we 
need comrades to help us stay on 
course. 


The Fellowship 

Tolkien himself was nourished 
by a fellowship, the celebrated In- 
klings, a writers’ group that met 
weekly in an Oxford pub. Over the 
years, the Inklings, which included 
C. S. Lewis, Owen Barfield, Charles 
Williams, and Hugo Dyson, pro- 
duced an amazing body of work. 
When Tolkien began reading the 
group his “hobbit” stories, not all 
members were encouraging, Hugo 
Dyson was given to especially deri- 
sive comments about Tolkien’s 
elves. 

Although not personally fond of 
hobbits, C. S. Lewis was enthusias- 
tic and encouraging of the Rings 
project. Tolkien commented later, “I 
feel diffident, reluctant as it were, 
to expose my world of imagination 
to possibly contemptuous eyes and 
ears. But for the encouragement of 
C. S. L. [Lewis] I do not think that I 
should ever have completed or of- 
fered for publication The Lord of the 
Rings.” (Letters of ].R. R. Tolkien). 

Lewis, who became one of the 
great Christian apologists of the 20" 
century, also owed Tolkien a great 
debt. When they met, Lewis, like 
Tolkien, had a deep love of 
“Northernness” (Norse mythol- 
ogy), but was not so keen on the 
Christian God. Through Tolkien’s 


influence, Lewis was persuaded 
that in the Gospel story mythology 
was fulfilled: “Here and here only 
in all time the myth must have be- 
come fact; the Word, flesh; God, 
Man.” 


Northernness 

Because Tolkien’s work was 
steeped in Norse mythology, it has 
often been compared to Richard 
Wagner’s “Ring Cycle.”A recent 
New Yorker (December 22 & 29, 2003) 
article stirred up debate by charg- 
ing that Tolkien borrowed heavily 
from Wagner’s operatic master- 
work. Although it’s clear that both 
men drew from the same source 
material, Tolkien disliked the way 
Wagner interpreted that material. 

In his biography of Tolkien, 
Humphrey Carpenter describes 
how the teenage Tolkien delighted 
friends with “recitations from 
Beowulf, the Pearl, and Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight,” and “re- 
counted horrific episodes from the 
Norse Volsungasaga with a passing 
jibe at Wagner whose interpreta- 
tions of the myths he held in con- 
tempt.” Years later, the Swedish 
translation of The Lord of the Rings 
(1961) was published with a 
translator’s note that said Tolkien’s 
“Ring is in a certain way ‘der 
Nibelungen Ring,” Tolkien called 
the translator’s remark “rubbish” 
and complained to his publisher, 
“Both rings were round and there 
the resemblance ceases.” 

Tolkien’s original antipathy can’t 
have been helped when Wagner 
became Hitler’s favorite composer. 
Hitler’s use of the word Nordic 
and all things Nordic enraged 
Tolkien, who stopped using the 
word and preferred using the word 
Northernness. Writing about Hitler, 
Tolkien admitted to a private 
grudge against “that ruddy little 
ignoramus Adolf Hitler (for the odd 
thing about demonic inspiration 
and impetus is that it in no way en- 
hances the purely intellectual stat- 
ure: it chiefly affects the mere will) 
ruining, perverting, misapplying, 
and making forever accursed, that 


noble northern spirit (Letters). 


The Great War 

It isn’t surprising that the New 
Yorker reviewer, Alex Ross, makes 
comparisons between Tolkien and 
Wagner as interpreters of Norse 
myth. It “s not even surprising that 
the reviewer finds the motivations 
he finds compelling in Wagner’s | 
work, erotic love and lust, lacking 
in Tolkien’s novels. (It’s true that 
very few female characters even 
appear in Tolkien’s work, although 
the “forbidden” romance between 
Aragorn and Arwen is not without 
power.) 

What's surprising is Ross’s fail- 
ure to understand the power of the 
ring as a motivation, which pretty 
much means he doesn’t get the tril- 
ogy. He writes, “The ring is a never- 
ending nightmare to which people 
are drawn for no obvious reason.” 
That sexual attraction is recognized 
as a major motivator is a reflection 
of our culture. But it’s amazing that 
the reviewer shows no understand- 
ing of the lust for power, which is 
what Tolkien’s ring represents. 
Sexual lust can lead to crimes of pas- 
sion, but these acts are small-scaled 
compared to the war and carnage 
wreaked by the lust for power— 
something Tolkien had firsthand 
knowledge of. 

Tolkien, the scholar and writer, 
was also a veteran of the trenches 
of WWI. His battle scenes are con- 
structed with an intimate under- 
standing of the horrors of war. He 
fought in the “war to end all wars,” 
yet during the years he was writing 
the Ring trilogy, describing the 
battles of Middle Earth, he was also 
writing long letters to his two sons 
who were fighting in WWIL. 

As a work of art, the trilogy has 
a timeless quality, but it was created 
during a specific time in human his- 
tory. For Tolkien, the Shire repre- 
sented England, at a time when En- 
gland was threatened by evil pow- 
ers. In fact, not just the Shire but all 
humanity and the earth itself were 
at risk. Much of the Ring was writ- 
ten in the early war years—a time 
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when Hitler and Stalin, both de- 
spised by Tolkien, wanted to take 
over the world, and when much of 
Europe had already fallen to Hitler. 
In the years that Tolkien was writ- 
ing the darkest of the books, The Two 
Towers, it was not clear whether En- 
gland, or the rest of the world, could 
withstand the evil empires. 

Power and the proper use of 
power are the themes of the trilogy, 
and audiences seem to understand 
that this dark, enchanting story has 
meaning for the time we live in. In 
his most explicit exposition of the 
meaning of The Lord of the Rings, 
Tolkien wrote: 

In The Lord of the Rings the conflict 
is not basically about ‘freedom, 
though that is naturally involved. It 
is about God, and His sole right to 
divine honour. The Eldar and the 
Numenoreans believed in The One, 
the true God, and held worship of 
any other person an abomination. 
Sauron desired to be a God-King 
and was held to be this by his 
servants; if he had been victorious 
he would have demanded divine 
honour from all rational creatures 
and absolute temporal power over 
the whole world (Letters). 


But even in the midst of the hor- 
ror of war, Tolkien maintained a dis- 
tinctive Christian hope. He wrote 
in a letter to his son Christopher, 
who was at that time stationed in 
South Africa (30 April 1944): 


If anguish were visible, almost the 
whole of this benighted planet 
would be enveloped in a dense dark 
vapour, shrouded from the amazed 
vision of the heavens! And the 
products of it all will be mainly 
evil—historically considered. But 
the historical version is, of course, 
not the only one. All things and all 
deeds have a value in themselves, 
apart from their “causes” and 
“effects.” No man can estimate what 
is really happening sub specie 
aeternitatis. All we do know, and 
that to a large extent by direct 
experience, is that evil labours with 
vast power and perpetual success— 
in vain: preparing always the soil for 
unexpected good to sprout in ... 
But there is still some hope that 
things may be better for us, even on 
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the temporal plane, in the mercy of 
God (Letters). 


The letter goes on to describe the 
current adventures of the hobbits 
who have just “crossed the Dead 
Marshes and the slag-heaps of 
Mordor,” and then describes a scene 
from home: “it is full Maytime by 
the trees and grass now. But the 
heavens are full of roar and riot.” 
The Shire is under siege. 


The Eucatastrophe 

Tolkien’s Christian faith influ- 
enced the way he lived his life, the 
way he saw the world, and the way 
he wrote his fiction. But he bristled 
at the idea that his work was a 
Christian allegory. He was less en- 
thusiastic than Lewis about George 
MacDonald, for example, because 
Tolkien was “not naturally attracted 
(in fact much the reverse) by alle- 
gory, mystical or moral.” 

Tolkien’s writing was Christian 
in a broader and deeper sense than 
allegory: he saw in mythology a 
longing for the true story, the one 
that God wrote. Speaking about the 
joy that the “turn” in a fairy-story 
gives, he says that it 

looks forward (or backward: the 

direction in this regard is 

unimportant) to the Great 

Eucatastrophe. The Christian joy, 

the Gloria, is of the same kind; but it 

is pre-eminently (infinitely, if our 
capacity were not finite) high and 
joyous. But this story is supreme; 
and it is true. Art has been verified. 

God is the Lord, of angels, and of 

men—and of elves. Legend and 

History have met and fused (The 

Tolkien Reader). 


The Book and the Movie 

I read the Tolkien trilogy so long 
ago that I could enjoy the movie 
version without being bothered by 
close allegiance to the text. What 
was important was that the direc- 
tor remained true to Tolkien's vi- 
sion. 

Director Peter Jackson conveys 
Tolkien’s moral sensibility both in 
the monumental] battles and the in- 
timate friendships. And, aided by 
the exquisite landscapes of his na- 


tive New Zealand countryside, he’s 
also shown us the wonder of our 
world while enacting a fantasy 
world. This would have pleased 
Tolkien, who wrote, “It was in fairy- 
stories that I first divined the po- 
tency of the words, and the wonder 
of the things, such as stone, and 
wood, and iron; tree and grass; 
house and fire; bread and 
wine” (Tolkien Reader). 

Would Tolkien have been 
pleased with this or any film inter- 
pretation of the Rings? We have 
some clues. When it became clear 
by the late 1950s that the trilogy was 
a commercial success, Tolkien and 
his publisher discussed the possibil- 
ity of a film deal and decided on a 
policy, “Either a respectable ‘treat- 
ment’ of the book, or else a good 
deal of money.” In fact, they were 
approached by a group of Ameri- 
can businessmen who came up with 
such a bad adaptation that Tolkien 
cut off their negotiations. 

But Jackson’s version is an en- 
tirely different matter. Tolkien be- 
lieved that people are made in the 
image of God and are meant to 
be subcreators, that it is a specifi- 
cally Christian calling to create other 
worlds, as he did in the Rings. 
Given this argument, Peter 
Jackson’s creation can be welcomed 
not as a facsimile of the original but 
as a subcreation in its own right. 

Personally, I think Tolkien 
would have been thrilled to watch 
Logolas climb the mumak, slay all 
its Orcan riders, and gracefully de- 
scend. And Tolkien, who loved 
words and invented languages, I 
think, would have delighted, with 
the rest of us, in the silvery sound 
of spoken Elvish filling a theater. 

Given all the low-level product 
that streams from the media pur- 
veyors, it’s heartening that a beau- 
tiful story, beautifully rendered, 
about friendship, love, and the 
struggle between good and evil, has 
been so warmly embraced by the 
public. That millions of people have 
been touched by this story is a vic- 
tory in the ongoing battle for Middle 
Earth.@ 


Music 


Mindy Smith/One Moment More 


(Vanguard) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Born and raised in Long Island and 
now based in Nashville, singer- 
songwriter Mindy Smith makes her 
auspicious debut with One Moment 
More, a compelling collection of lit- 
erate pop tunes flavored by folk, 
rock, and the blues. Until a few 
years ago, Smith was just another 
artist struggling to make it in the 
songwriting capital of the world, 
penning tunes, and making the 
rounds at various clubs with her 
acoustic guitar. However, she won 
the 2000 Tin Pan South writers con- 
test when she was 28, and her allur- 
ing, ethereal vocals and vulnerable/ 
innocent lyrics began to turn heads. 
An influential fan proved to be 
Dolly Parton, who was quoted as 
saying “.. . I believe [Mindy] will 
leave her mark as one of our great- 
est writers and singers ever.” 

The country-bluegrass singer 
enlisted Smith to participate on Just 
Because I'm a Woman, Songs of Dolly 
Parton, last year’s tribute album also 
featuring Shania Twain, Sinead 
O’Connor, and Norah Jones, among 
others. Smith gave a heartfelt read- 
ing of Parton’s song “Jolene,” which 
went on to become the collection’s 
showcase single. The buzz contin- 
ued last fall with an appearance on 
The Tonight Show with Jay Leno and 
the Lifetime Channel’s special 
Women Rock! Songs from the Movies. 

So, by the time One Moment More 
was released in late January (witha 
bonus track of “Jolene” featuring 
Parton’s harmony vocals), there was 
already a great deal of anticipation 
for Smith, who has already been 
described in the press in revelatory 


language: “It’s as if the stork 
dropped Norah Jones in Nashville.” 

Meanwhile Smith, in the liner 
notes to the CD, modestly calls her 
batch of tunes about grieving, 
yearning, and spirituality “this di- 
ary of songs.” The adopted daugh- 
ter of a minister, Smith also credits 
God in the liners, noting,“I truly 
believe that God picks me up and 
puts me where He wants me to be. 
It is because of this that I have the 
great honor of calling Larry and 
Sharron Smith my parents. So thank 
you Mommy and Daddy, for loving 
me as your own, for teaching me 
faith, humility, and grace, and for 
giving me music...” 

These days liner notes on pop 
music albums are smattered with 
prayerful thanks to God, most of- 
ten in a manner that sounds con- 
trived at best, hypocritical at 
worse—like the character in Ernest 


Hemingway's Nick Adams Stories 
who prays to God for deliverance 
while being bombarded in the 
trenches, promises servanthood if 
he is saved from certain shrapnel 
death, then once he makes it 
through a long night of fearsome 
attack is back out carousing the next 
day. There’s no confusing Smith’s 
commitment on One Moment More, 
which bears the fruit of her soulful 
reflection. 

Much of the CD deals with the 
gravity of emotion. It ranges from 
Smith’s own survival instincts in the 
country-tinged pop number “Rag- 
gedy Ann” (even though she’s “fall- 
ing apart at the seams,” she asserts 
that no one will “[ever] take my will 
to fight”), to her melancholic ballad 
of grief “Hurricane” (where she 
sings, perhaps in tribute to her 
mother who died in 1991 when she 
was 19, “I’m waiting to hear your 
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voice again/And lighten up this 
heart”). Smith dedicated the record 
to her mother. In a recent interview, 
she said the grieving continues: “I 
miss her a lot, especially now, be- 
cause my mom was a singer. She 
would be really on board and ex- 
cited about everything that’s hap- 
pening. But I know she’s whisper- 
ing in God's ear.” 

At the core of Smith’s music is a 
Christian belief that sustains and 
challenges her. One Moment More 
opens with the country-rock suppli- 
cation “Come to Jesus,” which 
sounds like advice from her mother: 


Oh my baby, when you’re older 

Maybe then you'll understand 

You have angels to dance around 
your shoulders 

‘Cause at times in life you'll need 
a helping hand 


The most raucous tune on the 
CD is also its most spiritually 
charged. The electronica-spiced 
“Hard To Know” sparks with con- 
viction bedrocked in the depths of 
experience. Smith sings: 


Sometimes it’s hard to know 
That you need to be saved 
‘Til you hit the bottom 

And rattle the cage 


In the chorus of the slow-tempo, 
lyrical gem “Angel Doves,” Smith 
sings, “Keep on believing God is/ 
Soaring above a world that’s/Run- 
ning out of love,” yet in the very 
next tune, the gently confessional 
“Down in Flames,” she disparages: 
“There’s been too many times I’ve 
lost/My chance to talk with an an- 
gel/Too many to count.” It’s this 
sincere confession of the difficulty 
in following God’s will that makes 
Smith’s music so real, so resolute. 

In an interview, when asked if all 
the “Jesus” references in her music 
were “honest,” Smith replied, “Ab- 
solutely. I’ve always had to battle 
with my spirituality. I’ve always 
been very committed, but at the 
same time I’m torn, like everybody 
else.” 
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Jubal 


The Art of Susannah Eloyse Prinz 


by Leslie Badoian 


Through a large, commercial win- 
dow of International Boulevard, in 
Oakland, California, a painting of a 
woman faces out toward passersby. 
Roses float around her. Vibrant reds 
and oranges envelop her cloud of 
gray-white hair and delicate, brown 
features. Text is printed on boards 
to her left and right: her life story, 
her words quoted. Six other paint- 
ings of women face out through the 
windows. Inside, 13 women on can- 
vases look out from across the room. 
Each has something to say, a story 
to tell. 

Inside this building, Youth Em- 
ployment Partnership teaches job 
and construction skills to Oakland 
youth. A well-used bus bench 
stands out in front. Across the street, 
windows are boarded up. 

“It’s the perfect place for it,” 
says Susannah Eloyse Prinz, lean- 
ing attentively on the arm of a chair. 
The 28-year-old artist—in the midst 
of packing for her and her 
husband’s move to southern Cali- 
fornia—is referring to “Stories We 
Tell,” her exhibit profiling 20 
women of Oakland through por- 
traits, quotes, and narrative. “I 
loved hanging art in there. When we 
first got there, it was dirty. You bring 
in an element of beauty, and it 
changes things. The space became 
totally clean. People began organiz- 
ing. There was a change in how the 
employees looked at where they 
were.” 

Susannah Created this exhibit 
through the support of a City of 


Oakland grant encouraging artists 
to work with nonprofit organiza- 
tions. When she heard of the grant, 
Susannah “immediately thought of 
Harbor House,” where “there are so 
many amazing people in all the pro- 
grams—they have stories and no 
one knows them.” Susannah volun- 
teer-taught a children’s art program 
at Harbor House Ministries and 
continues to mentor five girls she 
met there. She is a Christian. “I 
prayed a lot. I think the grant com- 
mittee was hesitant because Harbor 
House is Christian. But it’s an ap- 
pealing concept. Everyone wants to 
tell their story.” 

Susannah’s own story traverses 
childhood visits to Mexico, classes 
in art and human development at 
UC Davis, an elementary classroom 
in a low-income neighborhood in 
Hayward, an after-school art pro- 
gram at Harbor House, teacher- 
training in the Ivory Coast, story- 
board drawing for a community 
health program in Liberia, and 
study at L’Abri in Switzerland. 
What led her to these places were 
her deep commitments to three 
things: Christianity, art, and justice. 
“T went to L’Abri to think about 
what it can mean to be a Christian 
and an artist. | want to work ac- 
tively toward social justice but am 
drawn to creating beauty, which can 
seem useless. How do they con- 
nect?” 

How does someone passionate 
about justice justify the time it takes 
to create quality art? In what way 


can or should a Christian’s art re- 
flect the secular culture in which she 
lives? How does God's deep con- 
cern for justice inform a Christian 
as he “makes disciples of all the na- 
tions?” Never mind facing all three 
concerns concurrently: how can a 
Christian act for justice while creat- 
ing art? That is the question 
Susannah found herself struggling 
with. 

“At L’Abri, I studied art, justice, 
justice and art... I realized that I 
was made to love two things. As 
Christians, we are called to care for 
the broken and poor. That’s not op- 
tional. But also, God made me as 
someone who cared about beauty 
and creativity. God is like that too. I 
needed to figure out how as an in- 
dividual I was supposed to care for 
God’s world.” - 

As the exhibit “Stories We Tell” 
went up, “People who have prob- 
ably never been in a gallery or mu- 
seum told me about people in their 
lives they were reminded of. And 
they kept thanking me. It was so 
positive, the kind of art I want to 
make—in community, rooted, tell- 
ing stories of community. To people 
who worked there, it meant a lot 
that someone wanted to show 
beauty in their space. It impacted 
me.” 

The mixture of text and large 
close-up images of faces of women, 
ages 9 to 91—all from different eth- 
nic backgrounds—offer a mosaic of 
Oakland, not only of age and 
ethnicity, but of emotion. The 3’x 3’ 
size of the images and the expres- 
sive depictions of the women hold 
and enfold the viewer. One looks at 
a womans image, reads her story, 
hears her voice in the quotes, and 
looks again. “I wanted to profile 
people who have not told their sto- 
ries. Women . . . can be part of the 
landscape, especially low-income 
women. I wanted to give them a 
place to say who they are and there- 
fore internalize that they are inter- 
esting and of worth. 

“T like my paintings to tell sto- 
ries, even if they are sort of vague 
stories. I showed each woman: her 


How does someone passionate about justice 


justify the time it takes to create quality art? 


culture, her experience—or what I 
saw in her.” In one painting, a 
young woman smiles questioningly 
as pages of her exemplary school 
work show lightly through the 
paint. Butterflies from the curtain 
behind one woman encircle her, 
complementing her words that in- 
dicate delicately unfolding self-dis- 
covery. Susannah says, “I used to 
write on the canvas bottom to top, 
to rise like a prayer. It was the first 
thing I did—sometimes it showed 
through—it was stream of con- 
sciousness writing, what I wanted 
to say in the painting. Visual art 
can’t be captured in words. It 
speaks to universal themes in our 
lives. It can speak to our lives like a 
good song, poem, or drama. But 
words do communicate and there 
is power to having text in art.” 
Three teenagers hired through 
Harbor House’s youth-training 


publishing business InnerCity Ex- 
pressions interviewed the women 
with Susannah. Under Susannah’s 
mentoring, they assisted in identi- 
fying and contacting the women, 
conducting and transcribing inter- 
views, and producing text boards 
for the exhibit. One of them is pro- 
filed in the exhibit. The other two 
painted the background for her por- 
trait. 

“They learned a lot: how to 
present themselves, hold them- 
selves, be polite. They’ve learned 
grammar as they edit as well as per- 
severance. Seeing all the different 
cultures and experiences is good for 
them. One (the daughter of parents 
who don’t speak English) .... heard 
from some of the women how hard 
it is not to speak English. There are 
people like them, and then there are 
people who are not like them, but 
they are still connected.” 
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Ona given day, Youth Employ- 
ment Partnership students have 
lunch at a table as students from Life 
Academy, a high school two blocks 
away, take notes as part of a field 
trip from a history and culture class. 
One of the students recognizes a 
woman in a painting. People wait- 
ing for the bus consider the women 
looking out at them, women who 
could easily be waiting with them. 
This is their visual landscape, a 
multicultural one. 

From formative beginnings of a 
monthly visit to Mexico and her 
father’s delight in people of differ- 
ent cultures, Susannah is drawn to 
cross-cultural interaction. “I like 
working with people who are not 
like me. It is hard, but you get a big- 
ger view of God. God has created 
all of us. There is so much strife in- 
ternationally. God calls us to be dif- 
ferent, to reach out to people not like 
us. It’s radical. As a result people 
will stop and ask, ‘Who is this God?’ 

“Down at Harbor House, I met 
a young intern who I would have 
been scared of had I seen him in the 
street. But he is the kindest, gentlest 
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guy you could meet. Our culture 
creates our response. There’s power 
in reaching out—to do that in art 
and with people. We can do that in 
any context God calls us to. 

“In my art, I’m challenged to 
be true to the world—insert that mi- 
nor chord, while also remembering 
that in the whole body of work, over 
and in all things, is God. The minor 
is sin and despair. The major is 
hope. Seeking justice with people, 
in relationships, it’s the same thing. 
The struggle is there, but hope is 
what comes out on top both in rela- 
tionships and in making art. 

“What I learned most in study- 
ing art and justice was to seek God’s 
heart for the world and then couple 
that to what we are called to. To be 
faithful.” 


Leslie Badoian is Development Direc- 
tor at Harbor House Ministries in Oak- 
land. She interviewed Susannah for the 
Harbor House newsletter and found 
herself wanting to hear more.Artist con- 
tact: susannaheloyse@yahoo.com Stories 
We Tell can be viewed at http:// 
rjb6of7.home.mindspring.com/ 
storieswetell 
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Created to Create 

Beauty is the business of the art- 
ist, the one who creates in the im- 
age of the Creator. But it is also the 
delight of every ordinary human 
being, because we are all created, in 
God’s image, to create. Children 
who have not yet been trapped and 
trammeled by inhibition or self-con- 
sciousness often seem free to ex- 
press their feelings in art that is 
more intuitive and spontaneou 
than that of adults. 

But have you ever heard of any- 
one who has not, at some point in 
their lives, yielded to the creative 
impulse? Doodled? Decorated an 
Easter egg or a Christmas tree? 
Landscaped a garden plot? Written 
a poem, or a song to the object of 
their affections? 

And didn’t you, as you got 
dressed this morning—you, getting 
dressed, this morning—pay some at- 
tention not only to being warm and 
comfortable and decently covered, 
but also, to some degree, attractive? 
We care how we look. And being 
attractive—that is, attracting—is not 
just part of the human mating ritual. 
It’s because appearances often re- 
flect something deeper, about who — 
we are. 

Years ago, I was talking with my 
Uncle Max, a hard-working, 
shrewdly practical New Zealand 
apple farmer. Hearing that a new 
book of my poems had just been 
published he asked me, with genu- 
ine bewilderment, “But—what 
good is a poem? What earthly use 
is it? Why can’t you say what you 
want to say in a straightforward 
way that people can understand?” 

I was nonplussed. How do you 
explain poetry, or any form of art or 
creative work to someone for whom 
it has little appeal, and no meaning? 

Uncle Max’s idea of beauty was 
probably summed up in the form of 
a well-pruned apple tree, or a per- 
fectly formed, ripe Cox’s orange 
pippin, the hybridized apple for 
which his orchards were famed. 

The same question may be asked 
about any art form, “What good is 


it?” What does it accomplish? Why 
does beauty, and the art we make 
of it, exist in the first place? 

Years later, I think I know how I 
could have answered him. Poetry, 
or good writing, or any art says 
something in a way that nothing 
else can. The “something” that art 
communicates is so qualitatively 
different that it demands a radically 
different expression. Linear, logical 
thinking may produce prose witha 
specific function: information, his- 
torical record, critical analysis, en- 
tertainment, instruction, narrative. 
Poetry and art select and reflect on 
a small slice of human experience 
and lay it out there, a gift to anyone 
who is willing to look at it, savor it, 
and enter into the artist’s experi- 
ence. The poet communicates expe- 
rience in images and forms so pre- 
cisely tailored, personal, and 
multileveled that the insights go far 
beyond bare facts or mere useful- 
ness. 

David Jones, the Welsh poet, put 
it this way: 

... Man is a creature whose end 
is extra-mundane and whose nature 
is to make things and that the things 
made are not only things of 
mundane requirement but are of 
necessity the signs of something 
other. Further, that an element of the 


gratuitous adheres to this making. 
(Epoch and Artist). 


It is true that much art has no 
practical use. Where prose may 
teach us how to solve a problem, or 
outline the stages of a romantic re- 
lationship, poetry lets us in, 
cognitively, to how it feels to be over- 
whelmed with amazement, or what 
it feels like to be in love. Poetry, and 
any of the arts, is my soul crying out 
to your soul, “There’s something 
here that has leapt into life for me. 
This is what I’m seeing, hearing, 
feeling. It’s so uniquely marvelous 
that I want to share it with you. Can 
you see it? Can you feel it too?” 

Alexander Solzhenitzyn, in his 
lecture on being awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature, said: 

Archeologists have not yet 
discovered any stage of human 


We have been given a 
sense of the beautiful 
that can be regarded as 


gratuitous. Which it ts: 


a gift of grace. 


existence without art. Even in the 
half-light before the dawn of 
humanity we received this gift from 
Hands we did not manage to 
discern. Nor have most of us 
managed to ask: “Why was this gift 
given to us, and what are we to do 
with it?” 


In every culture, in every period 
of human history, all the decoration 
of human dwellings and artifacts 
and bodies and the elaboration of 
song and story into music and lit- 
erature are graphic demonstrations 
of the human impulse that moves 
beyond purely practical necessities, 
usefulness, toward something we 
call beauty that is expressed and 
communicated to others in art. 

Art is what we say, what we 
write, what we sing, what we show 
about the beauty that is bubbling up 
within us. It cries out for recogni- 
tion and response. Because it is so 
significant, so full of wonder to us— 
this up-welling from our creative 
imaginations—we want to show 
and share it with kindred spirits. 
And so we have writers’ confer- 
ences, and poetry readings, and art 
galleries, and concerts, and square 
dances, and films, and fashion 
shows, and coffee table books. 

But why? Where do such im- 
pulses toward the beautiful spring 
from? Why are they so universal? 
For the Christian believer it is sig- 
nificant that though we each know 
we have been uniquely “made” by 
God, we sense we are not merely 


mechanisms whose sole purpose is 
to function efficiently, sustaining 
physical life, performing mental 
and physical work as part of our 
social infrastructure, and reproduc- 
ing ourselves in an endless cycle. 

We who believe we bear God’s 
image must realize that that image 
includes the capacity to imagine 
and create, because God is an imagi- 
native Creator. Though we cannot 
produce something out of nothing, 
as God did, we can combine the el- 
ements and forms available to us in 
striking and original ways that arise 
out of the unique human ability (de- 
signed and built into us by God) to 
imagine, to see pictures in our 
heads. Beyond that, to remember 
things from our past that no longer 
exist, and mentally to invent (imag- 
ine) things that as yet have no real- 
ity, to hear sounds and rhythms and 
recognize patterns, and to translate 
them into forms that will strike a 
chord in the hearts of other human 
beings. 

In art and creativity we make 
visible to others the beauty and 
meaning God has first pictured, or 
introduced, into our own imagina- 
tions. In that sense each of us is a 
small extension of the mind of God. 

Yes, beauty matters. It is impor- 
tant to God. He loves it. Why else 
would he shape and color fish, 
birds, insects, rocks, plants, and 
people with such diversity? As my 
friend Elizabeth Rooney said, 
“Imagine making something as use- 
ful as a tree, as efficient at convert- 
ing sunlight into food and fuel, as 
huge and tough as a white oak that 
can live 300 years, and then deco- 
rating it in spring with tiny pink 
leaves and pale green tassels of blos- 
soms.” 

Beyond his primary Creation of 
our universe, with its sounds and 
colors and smells and textures, God 
also seems to be interested in help- 
ing his people both create and ap- 
preciate beauty. One example, in 
which human beings reflect or imi- 
tate God’s love for the beautiful, and 
in which they co-create with the 
Creator, is seen in Exodus 31:1-11. 
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Here Bezalel’s intelligent craftsman- 
ship and his ability in design are 
said to be the direct results of his in- 
filling by the Spirit of God. Spirit- 
filled Bezalel, and his helper, 
Oholiab, who was also gifted with 
“ability to do every sort of work 
done by a craftsman or . . . skilled 
designer,” are models for artist 
Christians today. I find this to be 
true. 

Often, in the process of writing 
an article, or a poem, or an essay, I 
find myself “stuck,” confused, or 
unable to know in which direction 
the writing wants to go. That’s 
when I cry “Help!” and ask the Holy 
Spirit to guide my listening, think- 
ing, creating, into channels that will 
bring me to the heart of truth for the 
work. I become a servant of the 
word, rather than its controller. And 
listening obedience, rather than pre- 
planning, becomes my modus oper- 
andi. 

We tend to think of our Creator 
as infinitely large, a deity of cosmic 
and super-cosmic proportions. But 
not only do we havea God who cre- 
ates mountains, oceans, planets, 
galaxies, universes. For God even 
the smallest details are significant, 
details like a mustard seed, a single 
pearl, a sparrow, a hair on a human 
head, an olive leaf in a dove’s 
mouth, drops of blood on a door 
frame, a coin in the mouth of a fish. 
In the Exodus story, Yahweh’s atten- 
tion to detail is evident in the de- 
sign and implementation of the Tab- 
ernacle. 

In Exodus 28 and following we 
find an abundance of careful de- 
scription and planning for the Tab- 
ernacle and its furnishings that goes 
on for pages and pages. 

Think, for a moment, about the 
priestly garments. In Exodus 28.40: 
“And for Aaron’s sons you shall 
make coats and girdles and caps; 
you shall make them for glory and 
for beauty.” In other words, glory 
to reflect Yahweh’s splendor and 
beauty, or adornment, because God 
delighted in it and wanted his 
people to enjoy it too. 

In Exodus 28:31-35, a passage 
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This is the essence of 
the sacramental: 

that material things 
point us to things we 
cannot see but that 
have ultimate and 


eternal reality. 


describing the priest’s garments, we 
find pattern, color, and sound all 
working together. This is the es- 
sence of the sacramental: that ma- 
terial things point us to things we 
cannot see but that have ultimate 
and eternal reality. 

Stripped of religious and moral 
values, many contemporary artists 
who are self-conscious and creative, 
knowing that they are, but not 
knowing why, see themselves as re- 
sults of a cosmic accident. Much 
postmodern art, fiction, poetry, mu- 
sic, drama, and film represent the 
result of this unknowing—and the 
fragmentation, cynicism, and per- 
sonal chaos that result from it. 

The tragedy is that so many 
Christians, in their revulsion at the 
perverse aspects of such art, shun 
all art, even art that springs from a 
God-honoring imagination or a 
Christo-centric consciousness. The 
other “Christian” alternative is a 
conservatism that responds only to 
kitsch, a sentimental art that cheap- 
ens sentiment, turning it into sweet- 
ness and light or moralistic propa- 
ganda. Little reality. Little real 
Christianity either, if we consider 
the Creator’s work as our powerful, 
radical model. 

Kitsch is easy. It is accessible, ste- 
reotypical, manipulative, narcotic. 
By contrast it makes true art seem 


difficult or complicated. True art is 
not all sweet reasonableness. It may 
project outrage, or make a creative 
statement as hyperbolic as Jesus’ “if 
your eye causes you to sin, pluck it 
out; if your right hand causes you 
to sin, hack it off and throw it away.” 
Such an image is meant to jolt, 
shock, sting, to push truth into our 
awareness. 


The Foolishness of God 


Perform impossibilities 

or perish. Thrust out now 

the unseasonal ripe figs 

among your leaves. Expect 

the mountain to be moved. 

Hate parents, friends, and all 

materiality. Love every enemy. 

Forgive more times than 
seventy-seven. 

Camel-like, squeeze by 

into the kingdom through 

the needle’s eye. All fear quell. 

Hack off your hand, or else, 

unbloodied, go to hell. 


Thus the divine unreason. 
Despairing you may cry, 

with earthy logic—How? 

And I, your God, reply: 

Leap from your weedy shallows. 
Dive into the moving water. 
Eye-less, learn to see 

truly. Find in my folly your 
true sanity. Then, Spirit-driven, 
run on my narrow way, sure 

as a child. Probe, hold 

my unhealed hand, and 
bloody, enter heaven. 

(from Petoskey Stone, p. 198) 


Luci Shaw has written many volumes 
of poetry including The Green Earth Po- 
ems of Creation. With Madeleine L'Engle, 
Shaw co-authored Friends for the Journey. 
She is also poetry editor for Radix. 


This article is adapted from an essay in 
The Christian Imagination. Copyright © 
2002 by Leland Ryken. Used by permis- 
sion of Waterbrook Press, Colorado 
Springs, CO. All rights reserved. 
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tion of students, kids in their 20s 
whoare spiritually interested, spiri- 
tually alive, but institutionally 
weary. They don’t know what to do 
about church. Clearly you’ re think- 
ing about that as you write these 
books. The errors of the institution 
are among your subjects. 


Karon: I stumble over it, yes. Susan 
Howatch deals with the politics of 
the church. I deal with the casse- 
roles. I like to get right down in the 
kitchen, to the volunteerism and the 
bane and blessings sale, and I get 
into the politics of the human heart, 
how people interact with one an- 
other ona very simple level because 
that’s just a microcosm for the larger 
church. : 


Radix: How do you know so much 
about that small-town church 
world? 


Karon: | just always paid attention. 
Raised by my grandparents, I sat in 
the front row at the Methodist 
Church. I was listening to the 
preacher. I was looking around to 
see what people were doing, how 
they were dressed. I was seeing 
their stockings rolled down below 
their knees. It was wonderful. Just 
to watch people and watch their 
faces. 

I enjoyed church, but it was a so- 
cial outing for us because we lived 
in the country and we were very 
sheltered. I never had an overnight 
party, for instance. I never went to 
spend the night with anybody. I 
never did anything social. Nobody 
ever came home from school with 
me. I never went home with any- 
body. We just didn’t do that. And 
our faith was Old Testament faith. 
My grandmother did read to us out 
of the New Testament some. 


Radix: King James Version? 


Karon: Oh, yes, the King James Ver- 
sion, which is really what I still pre- 
fer. I try to like the other versions, 
but I keep going back to that. I re- 
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member one night my sister and I 
went looking for the dirty parts of 
the Bible. 


Radix: Song of Solomon? 


Karon: Yes. I think I made a refer- 
ence to it in one of my books. Who 
are these people who say that book’s 
about Christ and the church? It is 
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not. Please, give me a break. 

I think the faith is interesting in 
more ways than one. I’m curious 
about it. I get the Anglican Digest 
and | read it. I like to know how 
clergy think, and I’m curious about 
clergy and their wives. Do their 
wives play the piano or the organ? 
Do they do anything in the church, 
or do they say, “I’m not having any- 
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thing to do with that. I’m not cook- 
ing any spaghetti dinners.” 


Radix: Cynthia says that, but then 
she winds up plugging in. 


Karon: Right. 


Radix: Do you say, “Ah-men or A- 
men”? 


Karon: Well the Episcopalians say 
“Ah-men,” but I mostly say “A- 
men.” You see, am a Baptist, really, 
at heart. I’m Episcopalian in Vir- 
ginia and allied with the church and 
support this diocese. But in Blow- 
ing Rock I’ve joined as an associate 
member of the Baptist Church. That 
drives Episcopalians crazy. The 
Baptists don’t care. 


Radix: Well it’s not a combination 
that you typically would think of. 


Karon: Father Tim is kind of that 
way. Raised by a Baptist mother, 
a cold Episcopalian father, and 
thinking, as I said in In this Moun- 
tain, that if he could just become a 
priest, he could get his father’s at- 
tention. 


Radix: You remind me of Eudora 
Welty sometimes. Do you know her 
work? 


Karon: She scares me a little bit. 
There’s something bizarre there. 


Radix: She’s talks about writing as 
overhearing. 


Karon: Oh, | like that, yes. 


Radix: You know she also worked 
in advertising. 


Karon: Yes, I did know that. That’s 
so wild. A lot of writers began in ad- 
vertising. Dorothy Sayers was in ad- 
vertising. Peter Mayle, of course. 
John Grisham. James Patterson. 
Salman Rushdie was big in adver- 
tising. So, it’s not unusual. 


Radix: What’s the connection? 
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Karon: | think in the beginning it’s 
just easier to get into advertising 
than it is to write a book. You make 
good money If you write a book, 
you don’t even know if it will sell. 
You might not make any money at 
all. 

Advertising pays well. And it 
teaches you all kinds of things 
about becoming an author. It 
teaches you economy for one thing. 
It teaches you to get to the point. 
What I find a tremendous challenge 
for me as a writer is getting to the 
point quickly and yet seeming to 
take my time. 

I want people to find a lot of 
white space in my books, breathing 
room. I want you to open a Mitford 
book and breathe deeply. So I try not 
to rush people too much through 
my books. They’re stories that go 
nowhere. 


Radix: So you don’t think of them 
as books that are to be read quickly? 


Karon: No, they should be read in 
parts. I love it when people say, “Oh, 
Ms. Karon, I just love to read your 
books at night. They just put me to 
sleep.” And I say, “Thank you.” 
What a compliment. 


Radix: Now we're looking forward 
to the last one. 


Karon: My pastoral novel. 


Radix: Somebody on your website 
refers to a line from Dorothy Say- 
ers: “Where Christ is, cheerfulness 
will keep breaking in.” Do you 
know that line? 


Karon: I’m writing that down. 


Radix: This takes us back to the 
theory question, but seen through 
the lens of Sayers’s words, it’s 
wrong-headed to label your work 
as “children’s books for adults.” 
You’ve had an enormous and seri- 
ous impact. Lauren Winner, for ex- 
ample, in Girl Meets God, credits 
you for part of her move toward 
Christianity. 


Karon: Yes, I read her book. 


Radix: If you put her words from 
Poets and Writers side by side with 
one critic’s rather snide observation 
that your work is “no more perni- 
cious than iced tea,” you get some 
disjunction. For Lauren Winner, the 
idea that love is as real as hate is 
revolutionary. 


Karon: Yes. Bingo. 


Radix: I don’t think a reader could 
actually walk away from In this 
Mountain and label it “sweetness 
and light.” And even before Morris 
and Jeffrey, you had Buck Leeper. 
Maybe at the core your books are 
actually about conversion. Do we 
really still believe in that? We’re 
more into explaining the causes of 
our disabilities—more therapeutic 
than religious, perhaps. 

I found it interesting, for ex- 
ample, that Father Tim is not a very 
psychological kind of guy. Oh, we 
hear sometimes of his psychologi- 
cal issues, but in his great crisis, he 
never really can convince himself to 
take the antidepressants. Did you 
get any letters from psychiatrists? 


Karon: Well, I did. People did rap 
my hands for letting him go off his 
medicine. But I’m not writing about 
people who do things to show the 
world how wonderful they are. This 
is just what he did. I can’t control 
his character. 


Radix: He prays. 


Karon: Yes. And that will see him 
through somehow. 


Dale Brown is a professor of English at 
Calvin College and directs the biennial 
Festival of Faith and Writing. He has 
published one collection of interviews, 
Of Fiction and Faith: Twelve American 
Writers Talk About Their Vision and Work 
(Eerdmans). A second collection, in- 
cluding the full interview with Jan 
Karon, is forthcoming. 
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Meditation 


At the Foot of the Cross 


Vinoth Ramachandra 


If you wanted to convert the educated and pious people of the empire to your cause, 
the worst thing you could do would be to link that cause to a recently crucified man. 


Crucifixion, though widespread in the Roman empire, was viewed with universal horror 
and disgust. It was cruel and degrading, the victim often being flogged and tortured before 
being strung up ona cross. It was the most humiliating form of death in the ancient world: 
the penalty reserved for rebellious slaves, dangerous criminals of the lower classes, and 
those who today would be called “terrorists.” 

No Roman citizen could be crucified. Crosses with their gory exhibits were set up in 
busy, crowded road junctions to act as a deterrent to the masses. It was Rome’s way of 
preserving the imperial status quo. 

In such a world we meet a group of men and women, first called “Christians” by curi- 
ous citizens of the Roman city of Antioch, a group moving from Jerusalem to other parts of 
the empire and eventually forming a community in Rome itself. What they announced as 
they traveled was not a new religion or a new morality, but a message they called “good 
news” (evangelion in Greek, later to become “gospel” in English): namely, that among those 
forgotten nobodies, those degraded victims of crucifixion, there had been One who was no 
less than the Son of God, the Savior of the world. 

The foolishness of such a message cannot be overemphasized. If you wanted to con- 
vert the educated and pious people of the empire to your cause, the worst thing you could 
do would be to link that cause to a recently crucified man. That would have been a public 
relations disaster. To associate God, the source of all life, with a crucified criminal was to 
invite mockery and stupefaction. That was the experience of the first Christians. 

Mockery turned to hatred and eventually to active persecution when Christians, in the 
name of that crucified criminal, began to practice a radical social inclusiveness in their 
gatherings. They rescued infants abandoned or tossed on city dung-heaps. They cared for 
prisoners of war from enemy armies. They refused to burn incense at city shrines in honor 
of local deities and the Roman emperor. 

The more intelligent of the scoffers realized that this was a message which, in the un- 
likely event of its being true, would lead to the subversion of all religion. It claimed that 
God was to be found, not in the speculations of philosophers or in the esoteric rituals 
taking place in the religious temples that dotted the empire, but rather among those forgot- 
ten victims of crucifixion. 

To know what God is like, and to understand God’s purposes for God’s world, said the 
early Christians, one had to come to the foot of the cross of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Taken from Faiths in Conflict by Vinoth Ramachandra. Used by permission of InterVarsity Press. P.O. Box 1400, 
Downers Grove, IL 60515. 
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The Passion of the Christ 


Reflections on the movie and the phenomenon 


Sharon Gallagher 


When I write movie reviews for Radix, ’'m always looking for new releases with 
substance, if not theological interest. At times it’s hard to find anything worth 
commenting on. So it was amazing to have The Passion phenomenon this year. 
Very rarely do the concerns of popular culture and the Christian subculture inter- 


sect in this way. 


In comparison with 
other Jesus movies, Mel 
Gibson’s Passion is a 
jewel. Of past Jesus 
movies, it’s clear that 
Franco Zeffirelli’s Jesus 
of Nazareth is one of the 
better ones. Like 
Zeffirelli’s St. Francis 
movie Brother Sun, Sis- 
ter Moon, Jesus of 
Nazareth is beautifully 
filmed. It’s respectful 
and inoffensive, and 
presents much of the 
life and teaching of 
Jesus. It’s also more 
than six hours long and 
fairly bland. Without an 
inherent interest in the 
subject matter I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have sat 
it out. 

One of my favorite 
Jesus movies is Pier 
Paolo Pasolini’s The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. The story behind 
the making of that movie is strange. 
The Marxist Pasolini, stuck in a ho- 
tel room for an evening, found a 
Bible and read through the Gospels 
before falling asleep. In the morn- 
ing he woke knowing that he 
wanted to make a movie based on 
what he’d read. Pasolini’s Gospel, 
filmed in stark black and white and 
set in the Italian countryside, has a 
realistic feeling to it that earlier Jesus 
movies lacked. The script sticks to 
the Gospel text with no embellish- 
ment—none of the “this is what 
they might have said” dialogue, 
which is always weaker than the 
texts themselves. Pasolini cast a 
Basque Jewish student as his Jesus 
and although his Italian actors and 
extras may not have been Jewish, at 
least they were Mediterranean. 

Pasolini, who was not a Chris- 
tian, shared with Jesus a love for 
working-class people, the kind of 
people he recruited as extras from 
the impoverished Basilicata district. 
As they listen to Jesus preach, the 
camera lingers on their worn 
faces—very different from the 
Malibu-tanned extras of the Holly- 


It’s an entirely legitimate artistic choice for a 


director to focus narrowly and, in doing so, 


Gibson created an intensity that demands an 


emotional response. 


wood Jesus epics. And, unlike pre- 
vious treatments, Pasolini focused 
on the social justice themes of Jesus’ 
message, themes often obscured in 
the Sunday school versions. 

Like Pasolini’s movie, Mel 
Gibson’s Passion is, as critic Roger 
Ebert noted, “an art film.” The 
movie’s sober focus, its grave 
Caravaggio-influenced cinematog- 
raphy, and its adept intertwining of 
the natural and the supernatural put 
it in this “outsider” category. But 
unlike Pasolini’s or other art films, 
known mainly by film buffs, this 
movie was directed by a major Hol- 
lywood star and was a box-office 
success. Gibson’s risky venture paid 
off. 


To start with, casting Jim 
Caviezel as Jesus was a choice that 
proved central to the film’s success. 
Caviezel, so impressive as a Christ- 
like World War II soldier in The Thin 
Red Line, brings an otherworldly 
quality to this hardest of roles to 
cast. While Pasolini’s Jesus had an 
unsettling sardonic quality—all jus- 
tice, no mercy—Caviezel manages 
to convey both strength and love. 

The dialogue, in two dead lan- 
guages, Latin and Aramaic, oddly 
makes the movie seem more imme- 
diate—as if we’re there rather than 
watching a reenactment—and it 
solves the accent problem. Some di- 
rectors, feeling that American ac- 
cents lacked the required dignity, 
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cast English actors in Biblical epics, 
which lends a Shakespearean tone 
but brings us no nearer to the origi- 
nal. 

Critics have complained about 
what The Passion doesn’t do. They 
feel that it’s too dark and doesn’t 
present enough of Jesus’ teaching or 
healing ministry, aspects that these 
reviewers see as the positive side of 
the Gospel story. But it’s an entirely 
legitimate artistic choice for a direc- 
tor to focus narrowly and, in doing 
so, Gibson created an intensity that 
demands an emotional response. 

The movie includes enough of 
Jesus’ teaching to give some sense 
of the meaning of the crucifixion. 
Scenes of Jesus’ childhood, depict- 
ing his relationships with family 
and friends, remind us of his hu- 
manity. Knowing that he is God, it’s 
easy to forget that Jesus was also 
human. Like other humans, he 
didn’t want to suffer humiliation 


A New Yorker reviewer, com- 
menting on the movie's violence, 
wrote: “There is a strain of morbid- 
ity running through Christian ico- 
nography,” and mentioned the 


Isenheimer Altar as an example. ° 


That Altar, painted for a hospital for 
plague victims, shows a battered 
and wounded Jesus on the cross. 
Describing the first time he saw the 
Altar, theologian Henri Nouwen 
wrote, 

When I saw the body of Jesus on 
the cross, tortured, emaciated, and 
covered with abscesses, I had an 
inkling of the reaction of the plague- 
stricken and dying sufferers in the 
16th century. On this altar they saw 
their God, with the same 
suppurating ulcers as their own, and 
it made them realize with a shock 
what the Incarnation really meant. 
They saw solidarity, compassion, 
forgiveness, and unending love 
brought together in this one 
suffering figure. 


Theologically, the answer 1s that we're all guilty. 


This was the answer Mel Gibson gave when he 


showed his own hand pounding the nail into the cross. 


and torture or leave his loved ones. 
And he didn’t embrace death. In 
Gethsemane when Jesus said, “Fa- 
ther, if it’s possible, let this cup pass 
from me,” he was asking if there 
were some other way than the cross. 

Some religions teach people to 
escape their passions, their feelings, 
to enter a blissed-out state where 
they won’t feel the pain of being 
human. Christianity isn’t like that. 
Instead of asking us to transcend 
our humanity, God became one of 
us, in the muck of a stable. Yes, The 
Passion is violent and unsuitable for 
children, and it’s hard to watch. But 
the length, the intimacy, the 
camera’s refusal to look away, make 
their point. 
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Millions of people who saw The 
Passion had a similar understanding 
of its meaning, and were pro- 
foundly moved. The film does have 
a Catholic sensibility and there are 
some apocryphal scenes that | 
didn’t understand. But this was part 
of the vision of a particular film- 
maker. Only one incident seriously 
bothered me—the moment on the 
cross when Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, said, “Let me die with you.” 
The Biblical last words at the cross 
are so familiar that this interjection 
was jarring and theologically trou- 
bling. But, overall, as a resurrection- 
oriented Protestant, I welcomed this 
Catholic invitation to look again at 
the cross. 


I also left the movie personally 
challenged by Christ’s example of 
non-retaliation and mercy. In one 
of the most moving scenes in the 
midst of his own suffering, Christ 
offers forgiveness and everlasting 
life to the thief on the next cross. 
Repeatedly Jesus chooses not to re- 
spond angrily to the abuse he re- 
ceives. 

Yet, the day after seeing The Pas- 
sion, | responded angrily to being 
cut off in trafficand caught myself. 
Watching the movie I wanted to be 
like Mary and the other women— 
the ones who stood by Christ until 
the end. But I’m more like Peter. I 
can spend time with Christ, watch- 
ing and listening, and by the next 
morning forget everything I’ve 
learned. 

For those who disdain this kind 
of “pietistic” devotional response to 
the film (which many Christians ex- 
perienced), I would say that the per- 
sonal and the political are linked. 
The cycles of violence and retribu- 
tion at work in the world today go 
back centuries and have no end in 
sight. 

In addition to the other things 
Jesus accomplished on the cross, he 
provided an example of an alterna- 
tive response to violence. Civil- 
rights leader Martin Luther King Jr. 
refused to react in kind to violence 
and abuse, choosing instead to fol- 
low the example of Jesus, knowing 
what the eventual cost might be. He 
said, 


When I took up the cross I 
recognized its meaning. It is not 
something that you merely put your 
hands on. It is not something that 
you wear. The cross is something 
that you bear and ultimately that 
you die on. 


The controversy surrounding 
The Passion has centered on the 
question of who killed Jesus, or spe- 
cifically, who Mel Gibson thought 
was to blame. Even before the 
movie was released, there were 
widespread fears in the Jewish com- 
munity that the film would foster 
anti-Semitism. Certainly the Jewish 


community has historical reasons 
for being worried about any “Pas- 
sion” play that might label them as 
“Christ Killers.” 

Historically, the answer to who 
killed Jesus is that the political and 
religious elites of that time, power- 
ful Roman and Jewish interests, 
rightly saw Jesus as a threat and got 
rid of him. Theologically, the answer 
is that we’re all guilty. This was the 
answer Mel Gibson gave when he 
showed his own hand pounding the 
nail into the cross. Mea culpa. 

An alternate answer is that no 
one had the power to take his life— 
he gave it away. Writing about Jesus 
on the cross, Rene’ Girard com- 
ments, 

He becomes a victim of the 
process from which he will liberate 
mankind. When one man alone 
follows the prescriptions of the 
kingdom of God it seems an 
intolerable provocation to all those 
who do not, and this man 
automatically designates himself as 
the victim of all men. 


Jesus was God’s answer to the 
cycle of violence. 

Critics disturbed by the violence 
in The Passion point out that Mel 
Gibson has a history of starring in 
violent films. From the post-apoca- 
lyptic Mad Max, which catapulted 
him into international recognition, 
to the Lethal Weapon series, he has 
played violent superheroes, fighting 
for what's right. 

In Braveheart, the Oscar-winning 
movie he also directed, Gibson 
played William Wallace, leader of a 
Scottish resistance to the brutal 
English occupation of King Edward 
I. Wallace won the hearts of the 
common Scottish people as he 
won a series of brutal battles with 
stronger and better-armed oppo- 
nents. In the end, he was betrayed 
and martyred in front of a jeering 
throng. There are clear parallels to 
The Passion. 

As noble and brave as William 
Wallace was, his fight for freedom 
was one more episode in an endless 


cycle of violence. Christ on the cross 
took violence on himself, breaking 
that cycle. But the cross doesn’t have 
the final word. Thankfully, Gibson 
ends the movie with a very brief, 
understated, resurrection scene. We 
see the risen Christ, inside the tomb, 
whole again, standing peacefully by 
his grave-clothes. 

The Passion of the Christ has 
made an enormous emotional im- 
pact on millions of people. The 
film’s enormous box-office success, 
coming on the heels of The Return of 
the King’s Oscar sweep, make me 
wonder if the ticket-buying public 
isn’t hungry for more substance. As 
for the violence, a movie about 
Christ’s passion is one place where 
violence isn’t gratuitous, it’s very 
much the point. 


Sharon Gallagher is the editor and film 
critic for Radix magazine and associate 
director of New College Berkeley. She 
is the author of Finding Faith: Life-Chang- 
ing Encounters with Christ. 
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The Life-Changing Cross 


Mark Labberton 


The Descent from the Cross, Rembrandt 


Jesus has been big business in America for a long time. Yet no one could have 
guessed that The Passion of the Christ would so shatter all financial expectations. 

What we know now is that millions of people are willing to pay to watch Jesus die. 
So the question is, why? Why have millions been interested in his death? And way do 
Christians claim that Jesus’ death warrants such attention? 
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What matters in the New Testament about Jesus’ death is not how he 


died, but who died, and why his death changes everything. 


The first question has 
many possible answers, 
from the celebrity attraction 
of Mel Gibsonasa self-fund- 
ing, Roman Catholic director 
and crusader, to the highly 
charged debates over the 
film’s alleged anti-Semitism, 
to the surprising social phe- 
nomenon of broad evangeli- 
cal endorsement and fervor. 
The level of interest is a mix 
of sociology, media, religion, 
celebrity, and more. 

But to ask why Jesus’ 
death matters is to raise a 
primarily theological issue. 
This article will concentrate 
on that issue. 

The film’s answer to the 
question why Jesus’ death 
matters centers on the de- 
gree of suffering and pain 
Jesus endured, a torture in 
which the film specializes. 
Gibson seems to be saying 
that by seeing Jesus’ death 
vividly, in all its excruciating 
gore, one can more truly see the 
magnificence of his love made 
known through such undeserved 
suffering and death. In light of the 
New Testament, that point is worth 
making, but it is not what the New 
Testament considers primary. 

What is so striking about the 
New Testament representation of 
the Passion is the absence of any 
particularly dramatic emphasis on 
the degree of Jesus’ suffering. The 
Passion is told in ways that are un- 
derstated, plain-spoken, matter-of- 


fact. This may be because such 
events were known firsthand by 
their original audiences and didn’t 
require extended detail. In any case, 
the impact of that understatement 
makes what is emphasized about 
Jesus’ death all the more notewor- 
thy. What matters in the New Tes- 
tament about Jesus’ death is not 
how he died, but who died, and 
why his death changes everything. 

The four Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles em- 
phasize who died. Many martyrs 


and honored leaders have 
passed through history and 
left their mark behind. But 
what distinguished Jesus’ 
death from all others is that 
it was the death of the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, the 
Word made flesh. So when 
Paul cited the Christological 
hymn we find in Philippians 
2, he was underlining that it 
was: 

Christ Jesus, who, 
though he was in the form of 
God, did not regard equality 
with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied 
himself, taking human form, 
and being born in the 
likeness of human beings 
suffered death, even death 
on a cross. 

Central to the Christian 
vision of the cross is that in 
it “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself.” 

Who died there is the pri- 
mary concern. This work of 
reconciliation had to be done 
and no one else could have done it 
nor did do it but the incarnate God, 
Jesus Christ. 

Since it was God in Christ who 
died, the implications by definition 
are unique, universal, and eternal. 
God’s death in Christ redefined re- 
ality by healing and reconciling 
humanity’s relationship with God. 
The Passion of the Christ was the 
ultimate and only truly new begin- 
ning available to humanity or to the 
created order. Christ’s life, death, 
and resurrection initiated the start 
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To live life in the light of the cross is to be caught up in God's 


act of redeeming and renewing the whole created order. 


of the “new creation,”—that is, 
God’s purpose and design for all 
things. The cross matters because it 
is the lynchpin on which God’s New 
Kingdom pivots into being. Noth- 
ing and no one will ultimately be 
unaffected by the cross, whatever 
we believe or don’t believe about it, 
whatever we may choose or not 
choose to make of it. It’s what the 
cross makes of us that matters. Only 
then does it matter what we make 
of the cross. 

Before we ever act, before the 
demands of any given day fall on 
our shoulders anew or again, before 
our pressures or temptations, hopes 
or heartaches, are in focus: Christ 
has died, Christ has risen, Christ 
will come again. The cornerstone of 
reality in the Kingdom of God has 
been demonstrated in Christ's self- 
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less sacrifice that takes us, our sin, 
our helplessness, and recasts it all 
in the context of his love. 

To live life in the light of the 
cross is to be caught up in God’s act 
of redeeming and renewing the 
whole created order. No dimension 
of life is ultimately untouched or 
unaffected by this. To respond to 
the Passion of the Christ means liv- 
ing into the presence of the future 
toward which God is moving every 
part of creation. 

Who died on the cross is of first 
importance. Who we are to be and 
become as a consequence of the 
cross is next in significance. Because 
of who hung on the cross, reality 
was changed. Because of who died, 
those who follow the One who died 
and rose are meant to enact that 
kind of living and dying in our 


own response. That is why, in 
Philippians 2, Paul exhorted those 
whose lives are changed by Christ’s 
passion to embody that: 

If then there is any encouragement 
in Christ, any consolation from love, 
any sharing in the Spirit, any 
compassion and sympathy, make 
my joy complete: be of the same 
mind, having the same love, being 
in full accord and of one mind. Do 
nothing from selfish ambition or 
conceit, but in humility regard 
others as better than yourselves. Let 
each of you look not to your own 
interests, but to the interest of others. 
Let the same mind be in you that 
was in Christ Jesus . 


Unity of perspective emerges 
for followers of Jesus as they see ev- 
eryone and everything through the 
mercy of Christ’s dying. The pride- 
ful, self-serving prejudices that dis- 
tort relationships are crucified 
with Christ. His humble self- 
lessness renews us to love as 
Jesus has. 

Our neighbor is no longer 
merely our neighbor, nor even 
our neighbor created and 
loved by God. We now see our 
neighbor as one for whom 
Christ died. So is our enemy. 
We are assured by the cross 
that the agonies of the front- 
page news are carried within 
the heart of God. So is the un- 
reported news. We experience 
the groans of creation itself, 
knowing that creation is going 
to be renewed. No injustice 
will be ignored, no wound un- 
dressed, no sorrow forgotten. 

The one mediator has “bro- 


ken down the walls of hostility” and 
given us one new humanity in its 
place. This is not a picture of our 
being naively called to be one big 
happy family, as though we are go- 
ing to decide just to “Get over it” 
and love one another. Rather, Paul 
was exhorting the Philippians to 
choose to look at each other through 
the sacrifice of Christ, which ac- 
knowledges both the depth of our 
alienation and the sufficiency of 
Jesus’ love. We face each other in 
love through the cross. I am not 
meant to take your view, nor you to 
take mine. We are to take Christ's. I 
am not meant to become like you, 
nor you like me. We are to become 
like Christ. Why? Because we find 
our lives by surrendering them to 
the One who made and redeemed 
them. 

Therefore, most truly and prac- 
tically, the cross makes it clear that 
life is not about me. Instead, Christ’s 
dying and rising wakes us up to 
what life is about: experiencing the 
transforming power of God’s love. 
This means that the Passion of the 
Christ changes the impetus in all 
our relationships. If the cross is what 
Christians claim, then in it we find 
out who God is, who we are to be, 
and how weare to live and die. Be- 
lieving that the cross is not just a 
symbol but the “power of God unto 
salvation” means that we are saved 
by Christ’s cross. We are also com- 
missioned to pattern our life by the 
cross, “to share in the fellowship of 
Christ’s sufferings.” 

The narcissism of much Ameri- 
can Christianity—it’s all about Jesus 
saving me so I can have abundant 
life—is not just spiritually imma- 
ture, it’s a distortion. Jesus’ death 
includes my salvation and God’s 
gift of abundant life, but its purpose 
extends into confronting and undo- 
ing my narcissism, replacing it with 
a more selfless love. 

Part of the victory of Christ’s 
death and resurrection is the gift of 
sacrifice, the freedom to lay down 
our lives in identification with our 
neighbor, and even our enemy. This 
is no small feature of the meaning 


Impending Grace 


When God died upon the crooked tree 


the sky went ghostly dark, 


the bowels of the earth lost some dignity 


for a moment 


and the mocking of strong men 


paused 


briefly. 


They looked nervously around 


for what might next come down 


upon them. 


Something like rain. 


—Steve Hammond 


of the cross. Although Christ alone 
has done the work that fundamen- 
tally changes things, those of us 
who claim the cross cannot claim it 
for ourselves alone and not for oth- 
ers. We cannot claim it for victory 
without also claiming it for sacrifice. 
As Bonhoeffer says in The Cost of 
Discipleship, “When Christ calls 
[someone], he bids him come and 
die.” Christ’s cross saves us. Christ’s 
cross guides us to our own cross. 
Whether it is The Passion of the 
Christ, The Da Vinci Code, The Pur- 
pose-Driven Life, The Lord of the Rings, 
or the Left Behind series, Christian 
claims seem to have garnered 
plenty of public attention in 


America these days. It would be 
hard to think of another time in re- 
cent decades when film and book 
receipts have reflected such a col- 
lective interest in Christian faith by 
large numbers of people. What mat- 
ters most is who lies at the center of 
the story and who will dare to fol- 
low. Then, the story is not about 
movies and books, but about lives 
changed. When that happens, the 
controversy really matters. 


Mark Labberton is senior pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley and visit- 
ing professor of theology and Biblical inter- 
pretation at New College Berkeley. 
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The Crucifixion of Jesus and 
The Passion of the Christ 


Joel B. Green 


While racking up enormous box-office returns, Mel Gibson’s movie 


has inspired important questions among the unchurched and has 


moved many conservative Christians to tears. 


One group struggles with why 
Jesus was made to suffer so mon- 
strously; the other, certain of its 
meaning, feels drawn, perhaps 
obliged, to contemplate the full ex- 
tent of his suffering “for us.” 

Commended for showing “the 
way it really was” or for “represent- 
ing only what the Gospels tell us,” 
The Passion of the Christ actually does 
a good bit more—and less. 

The English language has bor- 
rowed the word passion from the 
Latin passio, “to suffer,” a close kin 
of the Greek, pascho. New Testament 
writers often used pascho to refer to 
Jesus’ suffering and, more point- 
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edly, in an absolute sense, to Jesus’ 
death. For Gibson's movie, this suf- 
fering finds two horrible expres- 
sions, but only one is fully devel- 
oped. Most gruesome to modern 
movie-goers is the physical pain 
Jesus endured. In fact, the barbaric 
portrayal of Jesus’ torture at the 
hands of the Romans is so shocking 
that many will fail altogether to hear 
what is understated, the suffering in 
Jesus’ experience of abandonment. 

If some evangelists and preach- 
ers today seem to revel in setting 
before their audiences the brutality 
of Jesus’ treatment during his final 
hours, their verbal pictures pale be- 


fore the vividness, the bloodiness, 
of The Passion of the Christ. It drips, 
plops, splatters, flows, trickles, 
pours, dribbles, wells, streams— 
never-endingly. Does one human 
body possess so much blood? It is 
here that Mel Gibson takes us far, 
far beyond both the historical data 
and the evidence we have from the 
Gospels. 

Gibson’s drama finds its home 
not in the New Testament world nor 
in the pages of Scripture, but in the 
passion plays of medieval Catholi- 
cism. Those plays paint a caricature 
of Jesus’ antagonists, of Jesus’ own 
detached, otherworldly endurance, 
and of the blood and gore accom- 
panying his sentencing and death. 
The result is a segregation of body 
and soul, physical pain and spiri- 
tual serenity, that is difficult to 
square with Scripture. 

To readers of the Gospels, how- 


ever, what is most astonishing about 
The Passion of the Christ may be its 
lack of context. From its opening in 
darkness, with Jesus praying for de- 
liverance in Gethsemane, to the con- 
cluding brilliance of Jesus’ exiting 
the tomb, we are given almost noth- 
ing to sort out why Jesus has run 
afoul of either the Jewish or the Ro- 
man authorities—nor, at least as 
important, how the manner of his 
death might be related to the man- 
ner of his life. 

Some scholars have argued that 
stories of Jesus’ suffering and death, 
or passion narratives, would have 
taken form early on, perhaps even 
in the late-30s AD, as relatively self- 
contained accounts. That form has 
been well represented by Mel 
Gibson. Scholars trace the origins of 
those narratives to liturgical con- 
texts, such as celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper or even a dramatic 


Jesus Washing Peter's Feet at the Last Supper, Ford Madox Brown 


Serve the most vulnerable persons, those of lowest 


status, with honor, for the dominion of God belongs 


to such persons. That is a far-reaching inversion of 


Roman ideology. 


performance at a Christian celebra- 
tion of Passover. By weaving images 
of Jesus’ last meal with his disciples 
into the narrative of his suffering 
and death, The Passion of the Christ 
follows in that tradition. 

Similarly, the continued appear- 
ance of the devil in Gibson’s movie 
suggests that, somehow, the passion 
of Christ participates in a larger, 
cosmic drama, even if the nature of 
that drama is less clear. By introduc- 
ing the movie with a quotation from 
Isaiah 53, Gibson urges a redemp- 
tive interpretation of Jesus’ suffer- 


ing. 


What is missing, though, is the 
larger narrative within which 
people might make sense of this 
otherwise senseless torture. That 
lack is especially true of those, 
whether in- or outside the church, 
who are unfamiliar with the grand 
story of Scripture. 

The Romans crucified hun- 
dreds of Jews in this era; why would 
this man attract extraordinary inter- 
est? Here, Gibson gives us less than 
the Gospel accounts. 

The combination of heightened 
focus on physical brutality and only 
minimal help for interpreting Jesus’ 
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Jesus embraced a course of existence that so fully 
embodied God’s character that it could not but at- 


tract enemies from among those whose commit- 


ments ran counter to God’s purpose. 


suffering undermines our ability to 
understand its emphasis in Scrip- 
ture. The unchurched walk away 
stunned but puzzled. The churched 
also walk away stunned, but secure 
in knowing that “he did this for 
me. 

The question remains whether, 
having experienced Gibson’s Pas- 
sion, we have heard the call to love 
God and neighbor, to work for the 
reconciliation of peoples, to care for 
the least and the lost. All those ideas 
are what got Jesus to the cross in the 
first place. 


The Death of Jesus 
No information about Jesus of 
Nazareth is more certain than the 
fact of his execution on a Roman 
cross by order of Pontius Pilate. The 
New Testament materials testify to 
this event in the Gospel passion ac- 
counts, with references to the cruci- 
fixion in the speeches in Acts, and 
through clues scattered throughout 
the letters and the book of Revela- 
tion. In the first century, extra-Bib- 
lical evidence is found in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish historian 
Josephus (the so-called “testimony 
of Flavius Josephus,” Antiquities of 
the Jews 18.3.3 §§63-64), the original 
of which might be reconstructed as 
follows: 
At this time there appeared Jesus, 
a wise man, for he was a doer of 
astounding deeds, a teacher of 
people who receive the truth gladly. 
He won a following both among 
many Jews and among many of 
Greek origin. When Pilate, because 
of an accusation made by our 
leaders, condemned him to the 
cross, those who had loved him 
previously did not cease to do so. 
Up until this very day the tribe of 
Christians (named after him) has not 
died out. 
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Josephus’ reference to “astound- 
ing deeds” points to Jesus’ status as 
a miracle worker and healer, and 
Josephus underscores in this short 
paragraph the popularity Jesus en- 
joyed. What is more, he makes clear 
that Jesus ran afoul of the Jewish 
elite in Jerusalem (“our leaders”). 
Those statements cohere well with 
the Gospel records and help to 
frame a picture of the reasons be- 
hind Jesus’ death. 

Writing in the early second cen- 
tury of the persecution of Christians 
in Rome under Nero, the Roman 
historian Tacitus observes that 
“Christians” take their name from 
“Christ, who, during the reign of 
Tiberius, had been executed by the 
procurator Pontius Pilate” (Annals 
15.44). 

Later in the second century, 
Lucian of Samosata wrote a sneer- 
ing account of a person who had 
converted to and then rejected 
Christian faith, speaking of “the 
man who was crucified in Palestine 
because he introduced this new cult 
into the world,” and describing 
Christians as “worshiping the cru- 
cified sophist” (The Passing of 
Peregrinus). 

Alluding to early critics of the 
Christian movement, the second- 
century apologist Justin Martyr re- 
marks, “They say that our madness 
consists in the fact that we put a cru- 
cified man in second place after the 
unchangeable and eternal God, the 
creator of the world” (First Apology 
13.4). 

If we can accept the certainty of 
Jesus’ crucifixion as historically 
documented, what can we say 
about the manner of his death? On 
this, the evidence is far more am- 
biguous than is generally realized, 


and this is where the historical value 
of a dramatic performance like The 
Passion of the Christ is most compro- 
mised. 

Simply put, Roman sensibilities 
did not promote graphic descrip- 
tions of the act of crucifixion, and 
even the Gospels are guarded at this 
point. When Gibson elongates this 
scene with disturbing images of 
brutality and blood, his portrait 
contrasts sharply with the 
economy of the Gospels: “They _ 
crucified him” (Mark 15:24; Luke 
23:33; John 19:18). 

Archaeology provides little 
help. To date, the bones of only one 
victim of crucifixion have been un- 
earthed. That is not surprising. The 
crucified were generally left on their 
crosses as carrion for the birds as a 
public reminder of the fate of those 
who opposed imperial rule. Even if 
they were granted burial, the nature 
of their execution would have pre- 
cluded the sort of proper burial that 
would provide today’s physical an- 
thropologists with evidence of cru- 
cifixion. 

The remains of the crucified 
man from Giv’at ha-Mivtar, found 
in 1968 in a bone box in northern 
Jerusalem, suggest that his wrists 
were tied to the crossbeam, and that 
he was made to straddle the upright 
beam with a single nail driven 
through the heel bones of one foot, 
through the vertical beam, and into 
the other foot. 

Literary evidence outside the 
Gospels makes clear that, when it 
came to the act of crucifixion, the 
Romans were slaves to no routine. 
In describing the siege of Jerusalem 
by the Roman army, for example, 
Josephus reports that “the soldiers 
out of rage and hatred amused 
themselves by nailing their prison- 
ers in different positions” (Jewish 
War 5.11.1 §§449-51). 

Elsewhere we learn that victims 
of crucifixion might be bound to the 
stake in order to die, or impaled af- 
ter death as a public display. They 
might be fixed to the cross with nails 
or with ropes. Several early Chris- 
tian texts intimate what the Gospel 


crucifixion accounts do not re- 
port: Jesus was nailed to a cross 
clohnis 20:25, Acts. 2:23: 
Colossians 2:14; Gospel of Peter 
6:21; Justin Dialogue 97), though 
the nail would have passed be- 
tween the ulna and radius 
bones above the hand, not 
through the carpal region of the 
hand, as in Gibson’s depiction. 

Audiences today may be 
surprised to learn that Rome 
did not embrace crucifixion as 
its method of choice for execu- 
tion because of the excruciating 
pain it caused. The act of cruci- 
fixion resulted in little blood 
loss. Death came slowly, as the 
body succumbed to shock. This 
form of capital punishment was 
savage and heinous, but not be- 
cause of its physical brutality. 
Crucifixion was about the pain 
of public shame, more than 
about bodily distress. Executed 
publicly, situated at a major 
crossroads or on a well-traf- 
ficked artery, naked, left hang- 
ing on the tree or cross to be 
eaten by birds and beasts, vic- 
tims of crucifixion were subject 
to vicious ridicule. 

Rome did not expose its 
own citizens to this form of 
punishment, but reserved cru- 
cifixion for those who resisted 
imperial rule. Hence, the in- 
scription announcing his capi- 
tal offense, “The King of the 
Jews” (Matthew 27:37; Mark 15:26; 
Luke 23:38; John 19:19-22), marks 
Jesus as a pretender to the throne, 
representing a Roman (and only 
ironically a Christian) point of view: 
Let the cruel execution of Jesus of 
Nazareth be a lesson to the Jewish popu- 
lation, that Rome will not tolerate any 
attempt to incite the people to rebellion. 

It is hardly coincidental that 
Josephus documents the rise of Jew- 
ish revolutionary movements be- 
ginning at the turn of the era (e.g., 
Antiquities of the Jews 17.7 §§278-85; 
17.10.5-6, 8 §§271-76, 285; Jewish War 
2.4.1. §§55-56), and the landscape of 
Roman-Jewish relations is dotted 
with skirmishes and war until the 


Romans did “annihilate, extermi- 
nate, and eradicate” them from the 
land (Dio Cassius 59.13.3). 


Understanding Jesus’ Death 

Why did Jesus have to die? We 
can ask this question in two ways, 
or from two points of view, human 
and divine: (1) What could Jesus 
have done that would lead to his 
death as an actual or potential ad- 
versary of Rome? (2) What did the 
death of Jesus mean in the history 
of divine-human relations? 

(1) In what way is it possible to 
conceive of Jesus as a threat to 
Rome? 

The key to that answer is a close 


examination of Jesus’ message. In 
word and deed he called others to 
perform the will of God as he him- 
self interpreted and practiced it. 
Serve the most vulnerable persons, 
those of lowest status, with honor, 
for the dominion of God belongs to 
such persons. That is a far-reaching 
inversion of Roman ideology. 

In a world carefully managed 
by systems of reciprocity and pa- 
tronage, Jesus set forth an alterna- 
tive form of life and household re- 
lations, unconcerned with debt and 
obligation. Services were to be per- 
formed and gifts given to others as 
though they were family, “without 

Continued on page 28 
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Christ Drives Money-Changers from the Temple, Rembrandt 


And Now for Something 
Completely Different 


Sharon Gallagher 


Life of Brian 


One legacy of The Pas- 
sion phenomenon is 
that religion suddenly 
seems marketable. 
Other projects, some 
long on the shelf, have 
been dusted off and re- 
leased or were put on 
TV over Easter week. In 
this climate, someone 
had the bright idea of re- 
releasing Monty 
Python’s 1979 produc- 
tion, Life of Brian. The 
comedy is now being 
deliberately positioned 
as an antidote to The Pas- 
sion; ina recent San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle interview 
former Python Eric Idle 
called the movie “the anti-Gibson.” 

Although I’ma Python fan, I re- 
sisted seeing the movie when it was 
first released because it seemed of- 
fensive—although one Christian 
friend who had seen the movie 
early on commented, “It’s too silly 
to be offensive.” So, I recently 
watched Life of Brian for the first 
time, and it is very silly. It relates 
the misadventures of an ordinary 
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guy named Brian who is born in 
Bethlehem near where Jesus was 
born, and whose life continues to 
parallel Jesus’ life. 

The movie is as much a spoof on 
the political climate of the 1970s as 
it is on the Biblical story. As an 
adult, Brian joins one of many rival 
political groups trying to oust the 
Roman occupiers. In one scene, the 


The People’s Front of Judea 


Judean People’s Front and the 
People’s Front of Judea stumble 
across each other in Pilate’s palace 
and begin fighting as the puzzled 
Roman soldiers look on. 

When Brian and his mother find 
themselves straining to hear Jesus’ 
sermon on the Beatitudes from the 
fringes of the crowd, a man stand- 
ing near them thinks that Jesus 


said “Blessed are the 
cheesemakers.””The 
cheesemakers?” a woman 
asks. And her husband an- 
swers “It’s not meant to be 
taken literally; it refers to any 
manufacturer of dairy prod- 
ucts.” This is good Python 
material. 

But the movie’s finale, a 
crucifixion scene staged as a 
musical, was offensive. In 
Western culture, any crucifix- 
ion scene evokes the central 
event of the Christian faith. 
And, apart from the irrever- 
ence, there just isn’t anything 
funny about humiliation and 
torture, no matter who is on 
the cross. ; 


The Last Temptation of Christ 


In some of the discussions about 
The Passion, people who didn’t like 
Gibson’s treatment have compared 
it unfavorably with The Last Temp- 
tation of Christ. After hearing this 
comparison several times, I decided 
to take another look at Martin 
Scorsese’s movie, although I’d 
found it profoundly disturbing 
when it was first released in 1988. 

Scorsese’s version has some vi- 
sually stunning scenes, and some 
great casting: Harvey Keitel as a fi- 
ery, zealous Judas and David Bowie 
as a sophisticated, jaded Pilate. As 
Jesus, Willem Dafoe has an unset- 
tling quality and seems a strange 
choice. (Aidan Quinn, Scorsese’s 
first choice, turned down the role, 
in part because he had some “reli- 
gious problems” with it.) 

The movie begins with the dis- 
claimer, “This film is not based upon 
the Gospels but upon [Nikos 
Kazantzakis’s] fictional exploration 
of the eternal spiritual conflict [be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh].” 

But even with that warning not 
to expect a traditional treatment, the 
movie's ending scene is troubling. 
In an alternate version of his life, 
Jesus is rescued from the cross by a 
guardian angel and lives his life out 


as an ordinary man. He makes love 
to Mary Magdalene, he marries 
Mary of Bethany, and sleeps with 
Martha, her sister. His “angel” tells 
him that this adultery is all right 
because “there is only one woman.” 

Late in his life he encounters the 
apostle Paul who is preaching the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. This all-hu- 
man Jesus calls Paul a liar saying, 
“T didn’t die on the cross and 
wasn’t resurrected.” And Paul an- 
swers that it doesn’t matter if it re- 
ally happened—he, Paul, created 
the story to please people. This is 
all pernicious material and hard to 
watch. 

At the end of his life, as the hu- 
man Jesus lies dying, he realizes that 
the guardian angel was actually a 
satanic disguise. He’s able to re- 
sume his place on the cross and fin- 
ish his mission; the alternate history 
was just an hallucination. The film 
is meant to be an exploration of the 
human side of Jesus, that he was 
tempted by all the things we’re 
tempted by. But, understandably, 
Scorsese encountered a lot of criti- 
cism when the movie was first re- 
leased. In the book Scorsese on 
Scorsese the director explains his in- 
tention: 

“I know froma priest friend that 
the Kazantzakis book is used in 
seminaries, not as a substitute for 


Scorsese’s Christ with followers 


the Gospel, but as a parable that is 
fresh and alive, which they can dis- 
cuss and argue about. And this is 
what I hoped the film would do.” 

It’s definitely a film that can be 
argued about, and the final scene 
takes it out of the realm of heresy. 
But even without the “dream” se- 
quence, the way Christ is portrayed 
throughout the movie is problem- 
atic. 

The Scorsese / Kazantzakis Jesus 
is weak, unsure of his identity, of 
what to do or say. He leans on Ju- 
das who is depicted as a much 
stronger personality. He’s unsure of 
what truth is. This character is not 
only unbelievably irresolute for the 
son of God, but for any credible 
leader of a charismatic movement. 

The odd thing is that 16 years 
after I originally saw the movie I’d 
completely forgotten the final reso- 
lution with Jesus on the cross. The 
long “alternate reality” sequence 
was so distasteful that it was all I 
remembered. Maybe it’s a compli- 
ment to Martin Scorsese that the 
“satanic” episode is so completely 
sinister, but creepiness is still the 
main emotion the film evokes for 
me. 

I’m a great admirer of Martin 
Scorsese’s work, but this may be his 
only film that I still can’t recom- 
mend. 
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Sam Phillips 


A Boot and a Shoe 


(Nonesuch Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


On her new album A Boot and a Shoe, 
Sam Phillips sings, “After you’ve 
given up and all is gone, help is 
coming . . . one day late.” The tune 
is the indelible “One Day Late,” in 
which she relates how she tried in 
vain to fix the shattered. Yet she later 
recognizes that “love has been mov- 
ing all around us making our way” 
and “there always has been good, 
like stars you don’t see in the day 
sky.” She suggests patience: “Wait 
til night.” 

Although that revelation of 
having faith during times of afflic- 
tion comes one day late, it’s better 
than never arriving. Phillips tells me 
that in a telephone conversation 
from her Santa Monica home, which 
she shares with her six-year-old 
daughter Simone. 

Life is broken. How do you fix 
it? The skies darken and the light 
has been snuffed. How to shine? 
Help arrives, but it’s one day late. 

These are prevailing sentiments 
of A Boot and a Shoe, another mas- 
terpiece of pure-pop melody and 
literate lyrics fit for a poetry chap- 
book. It’s Phillips’s sixth album 
overall, her second in eight years 
and first since 2001’s Fan Dance, her 
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fine inaugural disc for Nonesuch 
Records. 

While producer and husband T 
Bone Burnett praised Fan Dance 
upon its release, Phillips 
downplayed it. She performed only 
three shows (two on back-to-back 


nights at Joe’s Pub in New York City 
and one in Chicago) to support it. 
“I went through a meltdown in 
my life,” Phillips says. “It was bi- 
zarre. Fan Dance was more of a pri- 
vate record. It was like a conversa- 
tion with myself. But that’s not the 


Music . 


“T can't see anything, only this moment/ I hear my heart breaking into faith.” 


case with A Boot and a Shoe. I’m hav- 
ing a conversation with others. For 
the first time in 10 years, I feel com- 
pelled to sing to people and take the 
music on the road.” 

Like Fan Dance, Phillips opts for 
stark production on A Boot and a 
Shoe. The CD is girded by her un- 
adorned, mostly strummed acous- 
tic guitar. The sound is modestly 
embellished by a few string ar- 
rangements and a pump organ for 
color, drums (and in a couple in- 
stances a double-drum beat), subtle 
electric guitar support by Chris 
Bruce and Marc Ribot, and sturdy 
bass lines supplied by Burnett, who 
also produced the CD. 

There’s no flash, no pomp. 
Phillips sings in a hushed voice that 
invites intimacy and reflection. The 
songs for the most part are short in 
length, but pop with cherry bombs 
of clarity upon attentive listening. 
Most of the tunes have bouncy gaits, 
a few are written in 3/4 time. The 
entire affair clocks in at less than 35 
minutes, with no ballads or mellow 
moods. 

Although the backdrop of A 
Boot and a Shoe is Phillips’s estrange- 


ment from Burnett, she asserts that 
the album is not about the tragic dis- 
solution of their marriage. “That's 
not the aim of the record,” she says. 
“That would limit its reach.” 

As for all the heartbreak she’s 
experienced in recent years, Phillips 
says in a relaxed voice, “Life has 
made mea torch singer.” She laughs 
and says that the torch can be 
equated with both suffering torture 
and carrying a torch—hoping 
against hope that a ruptured ro- 
mance will survive. Many of her 
new songs reflect that. 

In the first verse of her short but 
poignant waltz, “Hole in My 
Pocket,” Phillips sings of losing her 
solitude, balance, reverence, and 
even her voice. In the second verse, 
with a glint of a reversal of fortune, 
she sings, “I can’t see anything, only 
this moment/I hear my heart break- 
ing into faith.” The line underscores 
her spirituality as well as redeems 
the album from its darkened 
worldview. 

While her poetry often borders 
on obscurity, Phillips writes great 
lines, such as “living on air, desire 
and reverie, gravity pulls our lives 


down” from the sprightly opener 
“How To Quit,” and “the flame is 
small, but it burns it all” on the 
mysterious “All Night.” 

The past few years haven’t been 
easy for Phillips. Optimism went by 
the wayside. “Maybe hope is the 
worst thing,” she says. “Maybe faith 
is better.” She pauses and explains, 
“It’s really simple. I went through a 
lot of pain and change. I was bro- 
ken, but now I’m singing, ‘Let’s 
open the world.’” 

Phillips then becomes philo- 
sophical: 


As humans, we don’t live by bread 
alone, but by the words of God. I’m 
surviving on metaphor and songs 
and literature and movies. I’m so 
well fed. It’s been miraculous. My 
faith has strengthened. Every time I 
need something, I’ve stumbled on 
it, whether in books or poems. I'll 
keep going in the face of the worst 
pain, because I never know what’s 
next. 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is au- 
thor of The Bug Book. He writes about 
music for Downbeat, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and elsewhere. 
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Girl Meets God 


by Lauren Winner 


reviewed by Katie Stafford 


Lauren Winner’s memoir Girl Meets 
God should not be confused with 
any alternative-to-dating agenda, 
sappy love song, or specimen of the 
up and coming genre of” chick lit” 
or “Christian chick lit.” 

Despite its trite title, Girl Meets 
God is fresh, unconventional, ex- 
tremely well written, and desper- 
ately needed in a culture of mass- 
produced Christian songs, books, 
and language. 

A pious Orthodox Jew and a 
candidate in American Religion at 
Columbia, Winner simply and hon- 
estly tells the story of how she meets 
Jesus. Winner’s “conversion” story 
is anything but archetypal. 

The book begins with a trip to 
Memphis with an ex-boyfriend af- 
ter a graduate student conference in 
Southern History. Together, Winner 
and the ex visit a Messianic Jewish 
church. Of Messianic Jews, Winner 
says: 

I always hated Messianic Jews. 
They have always made me want to 
run screaming in the other direction. 
This hatred is not a very Christian 
way to feel, but I feel it anyway. 
They have always freaked me out, 
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they unnerve me, they give me the 
willies. I want to shake them and say 
“Make a choice! Pick a religion!” But 
on the train back to Baltimore I was 
pierced by a sudden sympathy. 
Making the choice is not so simple 
after all. Relinquishing all your 
Judaism at the foot of the Cross isn’t 
easy. Maybe the Messianic knew 
something that I did not know. 


Winner’s story is about her jour- 
ney from Reformed Judaism to Or- 
thodox Judaism, and finally, to 
Jesus. Composed of sections de- 
voted to the themes of annual Chris- 
tian holidays—Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Lent, Holy Week, 
Eastertide, and Pentecost—her 
story begins and ends with the Jew- 
ish holidays of Sukkot and Shabbat. 
Using both the Jewish and Christian 
calendars, Winner tells the story of 
how she comes to understand and 
reconcile a blended identity, while 
simultaneously pursuing (and be- 
ing pursued by) the incarnational 
God. 

It is a complicated journey. Win- 
ner says: 

In a hundred years from now, a 


historian of American religion picks 
up my diary, she will scrutinize it 
for the real reasons I converted to 
Christianity. I know, because I have 
spent the last seven years learning 
how to be a historian of American 
religion, and I spend a lot of time 
trying to understand why people 
converted. ... There would be some 
truth in those theories. But this is 
why those historians would be 
wrong, why all those scholars who 
try to explain away the Great 
Awakening are wrong, why my 
senior thesis is wrong. They 
recognize that conversion is 
complicated, that it is about family, 
and geography, and politics, and 
psychology, and economics. They 
just forget that it is also about God. 


Winner captures the complexity 
often lost in faith stories. Winner’s 
first “encounter” with Jesus in- 
volves a dream about mermaids, 
and a love for the Christian Mitford 
novel series, as well as significant 
relationships and academic study. 
Winner, however, sees humor (and 
irony) in the tools God used to reach 
her as a conscientious academic. She 
does not take herself too seriously, 


Winner tells the story of how she comes to understand and reconcile a blended iden- 


tity, while simultaneously pursuing (and being pursued by) the incarnational God. 


musing that at least her conver- 
sion wasn’t spurred by the “Left 
Behind” series... 

Winner’s voice is a valuable 
one. Like Anne Lamott in Trav- 
eling Mercies, her humor and 
unique reflective voice appeal 
to a wide audience without 
blurring the presence of Jesus 
in her life. In an age of 
postmodernism, Winner’s story 
is winsome because it so hon- 
estly and candidly tells— her 
story. 

Her Jewish heritage allows 
her to understand the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ina 
way foreign to many Christians 
and non-Christians. Her newest 
book, Mudhouse Sabbath, ex- 
plores the traditions and rituals 
of Judaism from a Christian per- 
spective, illuminating more 
fully the Trinitarian God. She 
is quirky, funny, and very real. 
She explores the angst, joy, and 


questions of being a single young 
adult, and a human being, in humor 
and originality. It is a laugh-aloud 


sort of book. 


Girl Meets God 


On the P 
Lauren Winner 


Winner’s critics note her youth 


and serial conversions (she first con- 
verted to Orthodox Judaism before 
becoming a Christian) as undermin- 


ing her experience and author- 
ity. What stands out most, how- 
ever, more than her wittiness, 
intelligence, and thoughtful- 
ness, is Winner’s humanity. 
Winner is young, but she is also 
real, intelligent, and human. 

Girl meets God, however, is 
not only fun and interesting. 
The memoir explores what it 
means to be a broken, longing 
human being in a messy world. 
Winner describes her married 
friend Hannah, who has a brief 
affair with another man, along 
with the anguish and later re- 
demption generated from that 
experience. She describes her 
loneliness. She describes the 
pain of a broken family. Winner 
paints a shattered and frag- 
mented world that needs to be 
met by Jesus. Though Winner’s 
journey is distinct, it is also very 
familiar. 


Katie Stafford is Residential Life Coor- 
dinator at Westminster House in Berke- 
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GODRIC 


by Frederick Buechner 


reviewed by Luci Shaw 


In this extraordinarily potent little 
book, Frederick Buechner spins 
from some very rudimentary facts 
and legends a compelling novel 
about Godric, a rough-hewn “holy 
man” who lived in Great Britain in 
the 11" and 12" centuries. 

Buechner supposes (in the 
novel) that the story of Godric’s life 
was written by Reginald, a scribe 
commissioned by the Bishop of 
Durham to chronicle the deeds and 
words of this hermit. The actual 
words of Reginald, which appear in 
a few short passages near the end 
of the book, differ radically in style 
from Godric’s own telling, and 
sound utterly prosaic. Throughout 
the book, however, Godric narrates 
his own story, speaking of himself 
in the third person. 

His language is earthy and often 
coarse, reflecting the preoccupa- 
tions of its subject’s mind, which 
were often profane and degrading, 
in the manner of the brutal age in 
which he lived, yet at times filled 
with remorse and God-ward 
thoughts of thankful praise. He con- 
stantly uses the language of self- 
deprecation; when commended for 
any act, he discounts it, admitting 
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his base motives so consistently that 
his words become a kind of life-long 
running continuo of penitence. 

In many ways Godric personi- 
fies human nature at both its best 
and its worst. This is a dark story 
clotted with the records of his and 
others’ perversity. He becomes 
steward to a noble lord, Falkes de 
Granville, and carries out de 
Granville’s edict that “base-born 
folk, like willows, sprout better for 
being cropped”; the “cropping” in- 
cludes hanging peons for minor 
misdeeds or for none at all. Godric 
kills a cat and, pretending its blood 
is that of a saint, he charges a fee for 
those seeking holy relics. 

He is involved in lechery of all 
kinds, including incest with his sis- 
ter Burcwen, yet he brings to mind 
the words of Paul: “When I want to 
do good, evil is right there with me. 
For what I do is not the good I want 
to do; no, the evil I do not want to 
do—this I keep right on doing.” 
When he dismisses his two resident 
snakes, Tune and Fairweather, for 
distracting his intercessory prayers, 
they leave subniissively. But Godric 
laments, “Oh! Queen of Heaven, 
might I only tame the beasts within 


myself so well!” Elsewhere he 
pleads with God, “Have daylight 
mercy on my midnight soul.” 
God’s grace is shown in the con- 
sistent interruptions to this unholy 
trajectory. Godric’s conversion fi- 
nally happens when he is in Israel, 
at the Jordan River. He wades in, 
and 
Oh, the heart, the heart! In Jordan 
to my chin, I knew not if I laughed 
or wept but only that the untold 
weight of sin upon my heart was 
gone. I ducked my head beneath, 
and in the dark I thought I heard 
that porpoise voice again that spoke 
to me the day I nearly drowned in 
Wash. ‘Take, eat me, Godric, to thy 
soul’s delight. Hold fast to him who 
gave his life for thee.’ When I came 
up again, I cried like one gone daft 
for joy. .. nothing I ever knew before 
and nothing I have ever come to 
know from then till now can match 
the holy mirth and madness of that 
time. Many’s the sin I’ve clipped to 
since. Many’s the dark and savage 
night of doubt. Many’s the prayer I 
haven’t prayed, the friend I’ve hurt, 
the kindness left undone. But this I 
know. The Godric that waded out 
of Jordan soaked and dripping wet 
that day was not the Godric that 
went wading in. 


In many ways the story of Godric is the human story in which we all 


take part, searching out our way home, yet too often diverted into 


detours, or reversals of direction 


(“The porpoise voice” had 
called him to Christ early in life, 
when, caught on a sandspit by 
the tide, he had nearly drowned 
while cleaning and dragging the 
creature home for food. The fish 
was clearly a Christ-symbol.) 

Another clear call from God 
comes on his return from a pil- 
grimage to Rome, when Godric 
meets a young woman, Gillian. 
Whether this is a beatific vision 
or a physical reality is left for the 
reader to discern. The encounter 
happens in a grove of fig trees, 
where a bear is gobbling figs, and 
then “voids all that sweetness out 
its hinder part.” Of Gillian, who 
then appears at his side, he asks 


What colors can [the older 
Godric, in reminiscence] find in 
words to limn a face so fresh it 
blooms within him still? Say 
flaxen hair? Say eyes of 


“Sin, spiritual yearning, rebirth, fierce asceticism— 
these, ... staples aren’ easy to reviralize, but Frederick 
Buechner goes at the rask with intelligent intensity and 


a fine readiness to invent what history doesn't supply.” 


—-New York Times Rook Review 


FREDERICK: BUECHNER 


the loathly bear, you turn to dung 


periwinkle blue? Say lily brow and 
throat, and cheeks the tender rose 
of shells? ...She smiled at me...’You 
are the bear, dear heart,’ she said. 
‘The figs are Christ’s sweet grace 
and charity. You’ve supped on him 
for years, then spewed him out your 
nether end in lust and lies and 
thievery. Thus by your sinning, like 


the precious fruit that else would 
make you whole. Repent and mend 
your ways, lest all be lost.’ 


Gillian reappears unexpectedly, 


in dreams or visions, throughout 
Godric’s life, rebuking him for his 
carnal predilections and pointing to 
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Christ and a more godly life. 

One such appearance is remi- 
niscent of Jesus’ encounter with 
the Samaritan woman. Godric 
was kneeling to drink at a pond. 
Gillian chides him, 


‘Such drink will leave you 
thirsting yet,’ she said. ‘Are you a 
pilgrim, Gillian, like myself?’ I 
asked. ‘You come and go like wind.’ 
‘To puff you on a truer course,’ she 
said. ‘Your hull is thick with 
barnacles. There’s mice that nibble 
at your shrouds. Rocks wait ahead 
the way you drift. Christ was a sailor 
too in Galilee. Hand him your helm.’ 
‘I prayed to him in Rome,’ I said. ‘It 
was like calling down an empty 
well.’ Said Gillian, ‘Could it be it’s 
he instead that’s calling you?’ I said, 
‘But silence has no voice to call.’ “The 
voice of silence calls, “Be still and 
hear,” poor dunce,’ she said. ‘The 
empty well within your heart calls 
too.’ ‘Oh Gillian, I thirst, I thirst,’ I 
said. 


The dual identity of the carnal 


and the spiritual is reflected in the 
names he wears in different parts of 
his life. He is called Deric when he 
is adventuring with his swashbuck- 
ling, sea-faring friend Roger Mouse, 
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“stout of heart and limb, and foul 
of mouth.” But Godric is his name 
as he escorts his widowed mother 
Aedwen to Rome to pray for his 
dead father, and in his later years 
when he became a “solitary,” living 
alone with his two snakes in the 
woods by the river Wear. Engaged 
in prayer for the souls he sees in 
dreams and visions, in “the eye of 
his heart,” his “second sight,” he 
becomes known as Godric the holy 
man; some would say saint. 

In many ways the story of 
Godric is the human story in which 
we all take part, searching out our 
way home, yet too often diverted 
into detours, or reversals of direc- 
tion. When he left home he left a fa- 
ther, Aedlward, whom he hardly 
knew (who wes in most aspects an 
absentee parent, both physically 
and emotionally), and whom he 
would never see again. 

On his spiritual journey he also 
left behind his sister Burcwen, who 
both adores and wounds him. In 
fact, hurting those whom he loves 
the most becomes one of the sub- 
themes of Godric’s story. After his 
travels and adventures through the 
then-known world, he comes home 
to Finchale and its green forest, near 
Durham and its partially completed 
cathedral, and in doing so comes 
home to God. 

In the biographical note that con- 
cludes the book, Godric is credited 
with being the earliest known lyri- 
cal poet in English, which is perhaps 
why Buechner has him speak al- 
most entirely in words derived from 
Anglo-Saxon—nothing Latinate 
about his discourse at all. The effect 
is one of the striking features of the 
book. 

There is a pull and play of lan- 
guage which is stunning, and a con- 
sistent iambic beat that is intensely 
physical, like the pulsing of a hu- 
man heart, though it never becomes 
monotonous. The result is a kind of 
prose poetry that never impedes the 
flow of the narrative, but enfleshes 
it, pins it down to earth, and pulls 
the reader forward by its density 
and poignancy. 
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Present 


(with apologies to Tony Campolo) 


At light-speed, God-speed, 


time collapses into now so that 


we may see Christ’s wounds as 


still bleeding, his torso, 


that ready sponge, still 


absorbing our vice, our toxic shame. 


He is still being pierced 


by every hateful nail 


we hammer home. In this 


Golgotha moment his body— 


chalice for the dark tears 


of the whole world—brims, 


spilling over as his life blood 


drains. His dying into the earth 


begins the great reversal— 


as blood from a vein leaps 


into the needle, so with his rising, 


we surge into light. 


—Luci Shaw 


One of the novel’s virtues is that 
we see ourselves reflected in human 
life of a different age and culture, 
yet with striking similarities to our 
own. I found myself both repelled 
and attracted to Godric, but 
glimpsed agairthe relentless grace 
of God that never gives up on his 
rebellious, self-willed, and doubting 


children, but calls them and calls 
them, through circumstances and 
relationships, until they come to 
rest in his will. 


Luci Shaw’s many books include Wa- 
ter Lines: New and Selected Poems and, 
with Madeleine L'Engle, Friends for the 
Journey. She is also poetry editor for 
Radix. 
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The Three Pieta 


Sharon Gallagher 
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The Rome Pieta is one of Michelangelo’s most important works and one of the most 
famous pieces of art in the world. But Michelangelo Buonarroti created at least two 


other important Pieta, each one giving expression to the inner workings of the artist at 
different stages of his life. 


The Rome Pieta ° 
Pieta means “pity” and all three of the works show Mary holding Jesus after he was 


taken from the cross. The first Pieta was done by Michelangelo as a young man of 24, 
who'd already met with artistic success and acquired some impressive patrons. 
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For several years he’d lived with the 
powerful Medici family where he 
picked up an intensive education in 
the ways of the world.The Pieta 
from this period is breathtakingly 
beautiful and showcases the 
sculptor’s complete control of the 
marble. The figure of Jesus is a 
young, unblemished man in his 
twenties who seems to be sleeping 
in the arms of his mother. Mary ap- 
pears to be about the same age and 
also has a perfect and untroubled 
face. 


The Florence Pieta 

Years later, at the age of 61, 
Michelangelo became friends with 
an aristocratic woman named 
Vittoria Colanna. A devout Chris- 
tian, Vittoria drew Michelangelo 
into her circle of close friends who, 
like Thomas a Kempis, were trying 
to live their lives in imitation of 
Christ. 

Vittoria is claimed by both 
Catholics and Protestants. One 
book mentions the presence of 
some “heretics” in her group 
(meaning Protestants) and places 
her as part of the Counter Reforma- 
tion. Another writer refers to 
“Vittoria’s Evangelical tendencies.” 
Michelangelo himself was attracted 
to the reformers’ idea of justification 
by faith. But the group’s concern 
was with reform from within — 
without making a break from the 
Roman Church. 

When Vittoria died at the age of 
57, a grieving Michelangelo began 
a second Pieta. 

In this version, two more people 
have joined the group. Jesus and 
Mary (looking realistic but less ide- 
alized) are joined by the Magdalene 
and by Joseph of Arimathea (com- 
monly called Nicodemus), who 
leans over Mary’s shoulder gazing 
with concern at the body of Christ. 
The face on this figure is that of the 
artist, Michelangelo himself. The 
Pieta is no longer merely standard 
religious subject matter: the artist 


has become emotionally involved in 
the scene, putting himself in rela- 
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“I have locked myself in the 


studio to carve another Pieta, 
in preparation for my own 
death. Nicodemus, who of- 
fered his own tomb to receive 


our Savior’s body, is myself.” 


tionship with Christ. 
The Rondanini Pieta 

In his late eighties, Michelangelo 
began a third version of the deposi- 
tion from the cross. The Rondanini 
Pieta is very different in style from 
the first two treatments. The figures 
of Jesus and Mary are rendered 
roughly and look ravaged by life. 
Their simplified and elongated 
forms give the sculpture an abstract, 
modern feeling. 

Some critics attribute this stylis- 
tic change to Michelangelo’s dimin- 
ished skills as an old man unable to 
shape the marble to his will. But oth- 
ers (and I agree) see the change as 
deliberate—the artist had become 
more interested in communicating 
intense emotion than in creating a 
perfect image. 

Thomas Hoving, former direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Modern Art, concludes that with 
the Rondanini Pieta, Michelangelo 
“veered sharply away from his nor- 
mal dramatic, near-illusionistic 
style and deliberately chose crudely 
designed, raw, abstract forms so as 
to transform them into the very 
spirit of suffering humanity of an 
intense super-realism.” 

Michelangelo was a poet as well 
as an artist and near the end of his 
life he wrote these lines: 


The course of my life has 
finally reached 
In its fragile boat, over stormy 
seas 
The common port where we 
must account 
For all our past actions. 
No painting or sculpture can 
quiet my soul, 
Now turned to the Divine 
Love that opens 
To embrace me in His arms. 


At this point in the artist’s life 
there seems to have been an intense 
identification with Christ. As 
Michelangelo lay dying, he told 
those at his bedside to use the ex- 
perience to think about Christ on the 
cross.@ 


“Lam carving 


another Pieta; God 


grant I may finish 


it. How different 
from my rst in St. 
Peters a lifetime 
ago when I was just 
21. Beauty was my p. 
idol then. Faith ‘ 
alone must guide 
me now, as I face the 


day of judgment.” 
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Continued from page 15 

expectation of return.” Such prac- 
tices, if widespread, would subvert 
the Roman world order. If Jesus 
were able to recruit adherents to this 
alternative, what then? 

Moreover, Jesus set himself 
over against the world of holiness 
and segregation that, for most Jew- 
ish teachers, emanated from the 
temple. He flouted conventions re- 
lated to food and table associates, 
for example, by extending table fel- 
lowship to toll collectors and sin- 
ners. In providing food for the mul- 
titudes he contravened traditional 
concerns with ritual purity and sta- 
tus by having apparent strangers, 
the masses, sit and eat together. 

Jesus habitually crossed the 
boundaries between clean and un- 
clean, even to the point of touching 
lepers and handling corpses. By 
what authority? Jesus’ antagonists 


provides an important summary 
statement: Jesus, the Jerusalem lead- 
ership explained to Pilate, “perverts 
our nation” (v. 2) and “stirs up the 
people” (v. 5)—that is, “he perverts 
the people” (v. 14). With such lan- 
guage, echoing Deuteronomy 13, 
they charged Jesus as a false 
prophet, as one lacking divine sanc- 
tion for his ministry, who did not 
speak on behalf of Yahweh. His at- 
tempts at reforming the temple 
were treasonous against the way of 
the Lord, and his ministry of heal- 
ing was nothing more than a showy 
attempt to gain a following. 

That perspective coheres well 
with the parallel allegation against 
Jesus as a deceiver (Matthew 27:63). 
It is implicit in the work of Josephus, 
and is congruent with later Jewish 
testimony, that Jesus was executed 
as a sorcerer who enticed and led 
Israel astray. 


No information about Jesus of Nazareth is 


more certain than the fact of his execution 


on a Roman cross by order of Pontius Pilate. 


drew their authority from their re- 
lationship to the temple. They were 
the ones who possessed the divine 
right to handle holy paraphernalia, 
to make pronouncements on ritual 
cleanness, to perform sacrifices on 
behalf of the people, and to collect 
tithes and maintain the temple trea- 
sury. They spoke on God's behalf. 
If the Jerusalem leadership 
were thus authorized in their posi- 
tions and practices by God, what 
was the source of Jesus’ authority? 
Jesus pressed hard against such 
questions when he overturned the 
money tables of the temple, and 
spoke of its impending destruction. 
Against the backdrop of this 
sketch of Jesus’ mission, Luke 23 
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The words of the Jerusalem 
leadership included a potential 
threat against the peace of Rome. In 
its arrogance, Rome might regard 
Jesus’ ministry and message as 
harmless, but, in the end, Rome 
shouldn’t overlook the threat of civil 
unrest. The Jerusalem leaders re- 
garded Jesus as a threat to their own 
status as those authorized to speak 
and act on God’s behalf. They pre- 
sented Jesus to the Jewish people as 
a false prophet and to Pilate as a 
rebel. For reasons like those, it was 
necessary for him to be put to death. 

(2) How does Jesus’ death serve 
the purpose of God? 

Jesus sought to revitalize Israel 
as the people of God. Pursuing that 


aim compelled him to proclaim an 
ethic grounded in divine commit- 
ments. It brought him into conflict 
with the conveyers of Roman and 
Jewish ideologies and practices. It 
led him to a form of execution em- 
blematic of a way of life that rejected 
the value of public opinion in de- 
termining one’s status before God. 
It inspired interpretations of his 
death that accorded privilege to the 
redemptive power of righteous suf- 
fering. 

He opened the way for his fol- 
lowers to accord positive value to 
his shameful death, and thus to 
learn to associate in meaningful 
ways what would otherwise have 
been only a clash of contradictory 
images: Jesus’ terrible suffering and 
his messianic status. 

This also means that Jesus was 
able to gather together Israel’s his- 
tory and hopes and from them forge 
a view of himself as the one, 
through whose suffering, Israel, and 
through Israel the nations, would 
experience divine redemption. At 
the table on his last night with his 
followers, at a meal teeming with 
Passover and exodus imagery, he 
intimated that the new exodus, 
God’s decisive act of deliverance, 
was coming to fruition in his death, 
the climax of his mission. Moreover, 
he developed the meaning of his 
death in language and images 
grounded in the constitution of Is- 
rael as the covenant people of God 
(Exodus 24:8), the conclusion of the 
exile (see Zechariah 9:9-11), and the 
hope of a new covenant (Jeremiah 
31:31-33), so as to mark his death as 
the inaugural event of covenant re- 
newal. 

Where might Jesus have gone 
for resources to construct a positive, 
redemptive view of his death? To- 
day, it is easy for Christians to find 
prophecies of Jesus’ suffering as the 
Messiah in Isaiah 53: “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, 
crushed for our iniquities; upon him 
was the punishment that made us 
whole, and by his bruises we are 
healed” (53:5). Isaiah .53, however, 
never mentions the Messiah, and 


we have no good evidence leading 
us to imagine that first-century Jews 
read Isaiah in this way. Attempts to 
find in Israel’s history a “suffering 
messiah” have proven fruitless, but 
this neither annuls such an interpre- 
tation nor precludes the possibility 
that Jesus pioneered this combina- 
tion of images. 

Clearly, Jesus possessed the in- 
terpretive resources to reach this 
conclusion. We can mention four in- 
terrelated traditions. 


1. God’s prophets could antici- 
pate only rejection and death 
(Nehemiah 9:26; Jeremiah 2:30; 
26:20-23), so it is hardly coincidental 
that Jesus both identified himself in 
prophetic terms and declared his 
solidarity with the prophets in their 
having been spurned and killed 
(e.g., Mark 6:4; Luke 13:33; Matthew 
21:33-46). 

2. The tradition of the “suffer- 
ing righteous” finds deep roots in 
the Scriptures of Israel and ongoing 
development in the Judaism of 
Jesus’ day, the Second Temple pe- 
riod. Again, it is not coincidental 
that the Gospels portray the death 
of Jesus in terms that reflect the in- 
fluence of the pattern of the suffer- 
ing righteous one. Materials drawn 
from the Psalms of the suffering 
righteous, especially Psalm 22, ev- 
erywhere dot the terrain of the Gos- 
pel passion narratives. 

3. We find in important strands 
of Second Temple Judaism the 
promise that the restoration of Israel 
as a people was related funda- 
mentally to Israel’s reconciliation to 
God and that Israel’s deliverance 
would come by means of great suf- 
fering (already in Israel’s Scrip- 
tures—e.g., Isaiah 25:17-18; 66:7-8; 
Daniel 7; 12:1-2). 

Within these first three streams 
of tradition are the raw materials 
from within Israel’s own story and 
traditions for the construction of an 
understanding of salvation in which 
affliction might be understood not 
only as a condition from which to 
be delivered but also as the means 
by which deliverance might come. 


After the Crucifixion 


Do you see her hurrying-forth, 
minimal woman with intelligible language, 
saying good-bye to the ruined light, 
abandoning generations 

with a wave of her hand, the dark passage 
of her body trembling, wrapped 

in a shroud of her own private fever, 
retreating like the syllable of a dove, 
white moon caught in a halo 

of fire, rivulet of sweat of her brow; 

is she more beautiful now 

since he has gone? What cold joy 
blossoms in her, enough perhaps 

to unfurl the cloud stalks 

of the daylily, enough for the fields 

of drought to whisper harvest; 
memory lies buried now 

in the descent of rain, the disquiet 

of poplars; his eyes in 

her eyes like the history of thought, 
holy, without origin; 

I will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come to you, how he uttered 

those words as if they ached him, 
steep staircase of his arms and legs 

as she held him, the authorities giving her 
those last crumbs of goodness, that 
unassailable final hour, that opening 
of time salving the soul in exile, 

bread torn from bread, wreath 

on water; his voice—the whittled silk 
of bluesmoke shuttering 

the horizon at morning over the wind- 
severed valley, and his 

death like a boat dissolved 

into the-yet-again, 

the happiness and sorrow of the grave 
departure, all hope pouring 

into future’s promise fulfilled. 


—Leonore Wilson 
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But there is more: 

4. Finally, first-century Juda- 
ism possessed in its own literature 
solid precedent for the notion that 
the suffering of one person might 
have redemptive benefit for the 
people. We can point to accounts of 
the Maccabean martyrs in such Jew- 
ish texts as 2 Maccabees 7:32-33, 37- 
38 and 4 Maccabees 6:28-29; 17:22. 
Scholars have identified numerous 
ways in which these texts were in- 
spired by the portrait of the Servant- 
figure in Isaiah 52:13-53:12. Images 
like this were available to Jesus and 
within Jesus’ world irrespective of 
whether one goes on to conclude 
that Jesus made explicit use of Isaiah 
53 in utterances concerning his im- 
pending death. 

Why did Jesus have to die? Jesus’ 
crucifixion was necessary in order 
that the Roman and Jerusalem lead- 
ers might invalidate his message. 
Because of Jesus’ popularity, not to 
have killed him—not to have put 
him to death in this shameful way— 
would have been too risky. His mes- 
sage called into question the pow- 
ers of his world. It is not enough to 
silence such messages; they and their 
messengers must be quashed. 

Why did Jesus have to die? 
Jesus’ death served as the ultimate 
expression of his message. His death 
demonstrated the character of his 
life. He embraced an existence that 
so embodied God’s character that it 
would surely attract enemies from 
among those whose commitments 
ran counter to God’s purpose. 

How could they know that, in 
killing Jesus, they could demonstrate 
the fallacy of their own dispositions? 

How could they know that, in 
crucifying Jesus, they would be set- 
ting loose in history the saving 
power of the God known to us in the 
life, death, and resurrection of his 
Son? 

It’s inevitable that any narration 
of Jesus’ last hours would place an 
indelible, interpretive stamp on his 
suffering and death. Mel Gibson’s 
drama does that by locating it within 
the passion traditions of the medi- 
eval church. It brings various per- 
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Recitative: Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart 


“Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of heaviness: 
and I looked for some to take pity, but there was none; and for 
comforters, but I found none.” — Psalm 69:20 


This is a dark night to have in spring. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 

The full moon looks like an unripe grape. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 
This garden smells like bitter herbs. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 
Chilly air carries a whiff of hemlock. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 
This is weather for wool, not this linen. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 

It is just a matter of minutes now. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 
Why are they taking so long? 

Someone will stay awake with me. 
Already I feel the weight of it creeping. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 

My shoulders ache, and my back itches. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 
The skin on my forehead tingles. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 

My hands and feet, I stare at them. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 

My side, it has a stitch in it now. 
Someone will stay awake with me. 


Iamaman. This is too much for a man. 


—Anne Babson 


spectives important to that era: the 
pervasive, physical presence of the 
devil, for example, and a morbid 
fascination with blood and gore. 
Those are not the emphases we 
find in the New Testament Gos- 
pels. There, Jesus’ words guide the 
drama: “The Son of man came not 
to be served but to serve, and to 


give his life a ransom for many” 
(Mark 10:45). 


Joel B. Green, Ph.D., is dean of academic 
affairs and professor of New Testament 
interpretation, Asbury Theological 
Seminary. He is the author or editor of 
20 books, including Recovering the Scan- 
dal of the Cross (with Mark Baker; 
InterVarsity, 2000). 
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Meditation 


Illumination 


Malcolm Muggeridge 


A veteran TV journalist’s musings on reality. 


I would say that one of the moments of illumination in life is when you 
realize that everything that happens, and everything that is, is in some 
degree a parable. Once you’ ve seen that parable, the idea is born. One can 
understand the rather remarkable fact that our Lord used parables as a 
means of conveying what he had to say. He never engaged in any kind of 
abstract thought, or philosophized, or anything like that. He used parables 
as startling statements. 

Most people ask, “When were you converted?” Well, I can never an- 
swer that. I’d like to be able to, and I’ve sometimes been able to invent 
something or other. I may say, “All of a sudden, you know” but it isn’t 
true. I do think that if I were to define conversion for me, it would be 
when I saw that what was going on in the world and in my own life and 
in everybody else’s life was a theater of the absurd. 

Journalism, of all trades, is calculated to give you a feeling of the total 
absurdity of the pursuit of power. And then one sees: “No, there is this 
other thing present in it.” For that | am beholden in so many ways to 
Blake, when he speaks of a “fearful symmetry.” In all those happenings, 


even the most absurd, there is a built-in reality. 


Malcolm Muggeridge was the author of many books including Christ and the 
Media. This article was taken from a 1981 Radix interview with the author. 
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THE DA VINCI CODE 


Harmless Thriller or Dangerous Hoax? 


W. Ward Gasque 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Dan Brown’s novel, The Da Vinci 
Code, has been the best-selling hard- 
back novel in recent years. It has 
been at or near the top of nearly all 
bestseller lists in North America 
since its appearance just over a year 
and half ago, and now it has been 
translated into more than 42 lan- 
guages. To date, more than 17 mil- 
lion copies of The Da Vinci Code 
(DVC) have been sold and the num- 
bers are rising daily. 

The French translation, pub- 
lished six months ago, has already 
sold more than 400,000 copies, put- 
ting it at the top of all sales lists in 
France. AsI write, DVC is also num- 
ber one in Germany, Turkey, 
Singapore, and the UK. It has been 
banned in Lebanon (in deference to 
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the Christian population), and a 
major Catholic organization has 
asked the Indian government to ban 
it there (a bad move, in my opinion). 

Tourists with copies of DVC in 
their hands are flooding the Louvre, 
Eglise Saint-Sulpice, the environs 
of Paris, London’s Temple Church 
and Westminster Abbey, and 
Edinburgh’s Rosslyn Chapel, look- 
ing for links with the narrative. 

A California real estate agent 
who is a true believer in Dan 
Brown’s claim to present “the truth 
about the most dramatic cover-up 
in history” has purchased and refur- 
bished the Chateau de Villette out- 
side Paris (home of Sir Leigh 
Teabing, Brown’s fictional British 
Royal Historian). That agent also 


offers a weeklong DVC group tour 
with lodging on her estate for 
$55,000, breakfast included. For 
those on a tight budget, there is a 
two-and-a-half-hour tour of the 
Louvre and Saint-Sulpice with an 
art historian for $95/ person. 

Even if you haven't read the 
book, you've probably heard by 
now the sub-plot of DVC: the Catho- 
lic Church has been keeping the se- 
cret about Jesus and Mary 
Magdalene and their baby, Sarah. 
The Knights of King Arthur’s 
Round Table were not looking for a 
goblet in their quest for the Holy 
Grail, but rather for the bloodline of 
Jesus. If you are interested in learn- 
ing more, you can join one of the 
seminars and tours of southern 


France focused on the cult of Mary 
Magdalene and Europe’s mysteri- 
ous Black Madonna (not the mother 
of Jesus as you may have mistak- 
enly thought). 

Dan Brown’s fourth book has 
been a huge financial success; but, 
as the saying goes, “You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet!” A Columbia Pictures 
film produced and directed by Os- 
car-winning Ron Howard is set to 
come out in 2005, alongside a sequel 
from Brown’s pen (this time focus- 
ing on the Masons). Who knows? 
You may have another blockbuster 
opportunity to share the authentic 
gospel, as you did last year follow- 
ing release of The Passion. 

What is it that has made DVC 
such a publishing success? Brown’s 
first three books (Digital Fortress, De- 
ception Point, and Angels & Demons) 
sold about 10,000 copies each, 
enough to make an impact on his 
income tax bill but hardly enough 
to retire on (he’s doing better now). 
Angels & Demons, like DVC, 
claimed: “All descriptions of art- 
work, architecture, documents, and 
secret rituals in this novel are accu- 
rate.” 

A great work of literature DVC 
is not. No chance of winning any 
major literary prize here. It has 105 
chapters, averaging four pages 
each. To say that the action is fast 
moving is an understatement: a 
merry chase around Paris and its 
suburbs and from thence to London 
and Edinburgh and back to Paris 
again takes just over 24 hours. The 
narrative reads more like a movie 
script than a novel. Not very plau- 
sible, but hey, it’s fiction. 

I confess I enjoyed staying up 
late two nights to read the book. For 
me it was certainly a page-turner, 
pure entertainment all the way. As 
a historian, I found it hard to imag- 
ine that anyone would take seri- 
ously some bogus history lessons 
offered by two male enthusiasts for 
the “sacred feminine.” And I 
couldn’t help noticing that there 
were only two women characters in 
the book, both of them quite sub- 
servient to men: Sophie Neveu 


What explains DVC’s huge readership? 


The answer lies, I believe, in its historical 


insinuations about the history of Christianity 


(“Wisdom” + “New Eve”), wide- 
eyed as she is constantly lectured to 
by the two professors; and her 
nameless grandmother, a passive 
participant in the neo-pagan ritual 
of hieros gamos (“sacred marriage” ) 
that is supposed to celebrate the di- 
vine balance between male and fe- 
male. 

Besides being more fun to read 
than watching TV, what explains 
DVC’s huge readership? The an- 
swert lies, I believe, in its historical 
insinuations about the history of 
Christianity. The book has been pro- 
moted as “THE GREATEST CON- 
SPIRACY OF THE PAST 2000 
YEARS.” 

To quote the author: 

Rumors of this conspiracy have 
been whispered for centuries in 
countless languages, including the 
languages of art, music, and 
literature. Some of the most 
dramatic evidence can be found in 
the paintings of Leonardo Da Vinci, 
which seem to overflow with 
mystifying symbols, anomalies, and 
codes. Art historians agree that Da 
Vinci’s paintings contain hidden 
levels of meaning .... Many scholars 
believe his work intentionally 
provides clues to a powerful secret 
...a secret that remains protected 
to this day by a clandestine 
brotherhood of which Da Vinci was 
a member. 


The conspiracy purportedly 
started with Peter and the other 
male disciples of Jesus, who were 
jealous of the role given by Jesus 
to his disciple-consort, Mary 
Magdalene. They attempted to do 
away with her following the cruci- 
fixion. Providentially for her and the 
child she was carrying, Jesus’ rich 


uncle, Joseph of Arimathea, was 
able to whisk them out of Palestine 
and drop them off in southern 
France on his way to become the 
first bishop of England. In due 
course, church leaders developed 
the legend that Mary M. was a con- 
verted prostitute in order to 
marginalize her historic witness. 

According to DVC, besides 
protecting the reputation of Jesus, 
the earliest Christian leaders 
wanted to reverse his teachings con- 
cerning sexuality, the sacred femi- 
nine, goddess worship, and the es- 
sence of the gospel he proclaimed. 
In any event, nobody in the first 
couple of centuries believed that 
Jesus was anything but an extraor- 
dinary human being. 

Then along came a politically 
astute emperor, Constantine I (273 / 
275-337), who saw the potential of 
uniting the empire by making 
Christianity the official religion. 
First he had to establish one form 
of Christianity as the “official” or 
“orthodox” brand and get rid of all 
the theological diversity that was 
characteristic of the early centuries. 
So he called the leaders of the 
church together for a discussion in 
325 (Council of Nicaea) and pre- 
sented them with a new creed. 

Constantine, Brown asserts, 
also had to get rid of all documents 
that did not fit in with the new or- 
thodoxy he had created. So he had 
the four Gospels that we find in our 
Bibles today preserved, along with 
the other 23 documents contained 
in the New Testament; “thousands” 
of documents portraying Jesus as “a 
mortal man” were destroyed. Not 
only did Constantine upgrade the 
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Most of the “research” that went into this book 


was dependent on the now discredited pseudo- 


history embedded in a 1982 bestseller, Holy Blood, 


Holy Gra. 


status of Jesus, he changed the day 
on which Christians worshiped 
from the seventh (the Sabbath) to 
the first (Sun-day, in honor of the 
God he worshiped). 

Since that time the leaders of the 
church, to whom Brown keeps re- 
ferring as “the Vatican,” have kept 
the knowledge of the true story a 
secret. Brown seems to know noth- 
ing of Eastern Orthodoxy, 
Anglicanism, Protestantism, the 
Radical Reformation, Pentecostals, 
Independents or any of the multi- 
tude of denominational groupings 
who might be interested in know- 
ing about the true origins of Chris- 
tianity. 

According to Brown, however, 
a few cognoscenti down through 
the ages knew the secret. Among 
them were the descendants of Jesus 
(who in the fifth century married 
into the French royal bloodline and 
created the Merovingian dynasty) 
and the Knights Templar (who dis- 
covered secret documents under- 
neath Solomon’s Temple in Jerusa- 
lem that gave them leverage with 
the Catholic hierarchy). 

There was also a shadowy secret 
society called “The Priory of Sion,” 
founded in 1099, including such il- 
lustrious Grand Masters as Sir Isaac 
Newton, Botticelli, Victor Hugo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. Oh yes, and 
there was the 20th-century Catho- 
lic organization, Opus Dei, which 
somehow happened onto this infor- 
mation and sought to eradicate (a) 
the documentary evidence, (b) the 
leadership of the Priory of Sion, and 
(c) the bloodline of Jesus. 

Further, we are told, the secret 
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story of Christian origins lies hid- 
den in art for those who have imagi- 
native eyes to see. “The Grail story 
is everywhere,” Harvard professor 
Robert Langdon informs Sophie 
Neveu. “When the Church out- 
lawed speaking of the shunned 
Mary Magdalene, her story and 
importance had to be passed on 
through more discreet channels... 
channels that supported metaphor 
and symbolism.” 

People like Leonardo, Botticelli, 
Poussin, Bernini, Mozart, Victor 
Hugo, and even Walt Disney made 
it their life’s work to pass on the 
Grail story to future generations. 
Leonardo (whom Brown consis- 
tently dubs, incorrectly, “Di Vinci,” 
indicating the place he came from 
rather than the equivalent of a mod- 
ern surname) documented the truth 
of the originally pagan origins of 
earliest Christianity though esoteric 
symbols and hints in his paintings 
and also in encoded comments in 
his notebooks. 

Mona Lisa is smiling because 
she (or is it Leonardo?) knows the 
secret. It’s even revealed in her 
name (an anagram for an Egyptian 
god and goddess, Amon and L’isa, 
an unusual French version of Isis). 
And then there’s Leonardo’s Last 
Supper, where one of Jesus’ 12 
apostles is a woman. Guess who? 
(Look for the one without a beard!) 

And there are Tarot Cards, 
originally “devised as a secret 
means to pass along ideologies 
banned by the Church,” and some 
ancient documents thought de- 
stroyed but turning up in our time, 
such as the Nag Hammadi docu- 


ments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Meanwhile, the Knights Templar in- 
vented Gothic architecture and built 
originally pagan ideas into the sym- 
bolism of the medieval cathedrals; 
further, their historic successors, the 
Masons, bear symbolic witness to 
the true historical origins of Chris- 
tianity in their rituals, traditions, 
and shrines. And so on. 

None of these ideas originated 
with Dan Brown. Most of the “re- 
search” that went into his book was 
dependent on the now discredited ° 
pseudo-history embedded in a 1982 
bestseller, Holy Blood, Holy Grail, by 
Michael Baigent, Richard Leigh, and 
Henry Lincoln. That book became 
the subject of a BBC documentary, 
but was later debunked by subse- 
quent documentaries and by virtu- 
ally all historians who were willing 
to read it. Soon it was relegated to 
its publisher’s backlist—until it was 
mentioned in DVC. 

Brown gets a few other ideas 
from two equally unreliable and 
professionally discredited sources: 
Margaret Starbird (especially her 
The Woman With The Alabaster Jar: 
Mary Magdalene and the Holy Grail 
[Bear]) and Lynn Picknet and Clive 
Prince (The Templar Revelation: Secret 
Guardians of the True Identity of Christ 
[Simon & Schuster]). Brown’s 
website lists some 30 references, 
only a couple of which are works of 
serious scholarship. 

Reviews of the book during 
most of the first year of its life were 
positive, even enthusiastic. “An ex- 
hilaratingly brainy thriller,” wrote 
a reviewer in the New York Times. 
“This is pure genius,” commented 
Nelson DeMille. “Dan Brown has to 
be one of the best, smartest, and 
most accomplished writers in the 
country.” “A compelling blend of 
history and page-turning sus- 
pense,” noted the Library Journal. 

Finally, 11 months after its re- 
lease, Laura Miller wrote an article 
for the New York Times Book Review 
entitled “The Da Vinci Con,” in 
which she pointed out the author’s 
dependence on the notorious Holy 
Blood, Holy Grail and that the so- 


called Priory of Sion was a hoax in- 
vented by a man who had preten- 
sions to the French throne. Since 
Laura Miller’s essay we have seen 
a spate of new books critiquing 
DVC (see below). 

Why should Christians be con- 
cerned with a book like The Da Vinci 
Code, which has no credibility with 
scholars? 

(1) The book has been read by 
millions of individuals, many of 
whom have been duped by its 
fraudulent historical pretensions. It 
is likely to be read by many, many 
more during the next couple of 
years and perhaps for a decade to 
come. It’s only fiction, of course, 
even though the author’s prologue 
and his interviews with the media 
claim that the book’s historical al- 
lusions are accurate. To a historian, 
the claims are ludicrous. But to 
many people they seem as credible 
as any other claims they are exposed 
to on soap operas or talk radio. 

(2) DVC reflects the Zeitgeist of 
the time in which we live. The part 
of the USA that stretches from the 
northwest Canadian border down 
to a hundred miles or so south of 
where Radix is published is the part 


of North America where people are 
least likely to be regular churchgo- 
ers. It is also a region where neo- 
paganism and new age spiritualities 
are flourishing. That’s why our un- 
churched friends are enthusiastic 
about DVC: it rings true to what 
they already believe. If we are to be 
effective in sharing the Good News 
with our neighbors, we need to 
know the culture in which they live 
and breathe. 

(3) Dan Brown’s pretensions to 
careful research and the historical 
claims he makes are easily an- 
swered by historians: 

—Contrary to what is sug- 
gested by DVC, the church from the 
earliest days nearly universally rec- 
ognized Jesus’ divinity, as the New 
Testament bears witness. It was his 
humanity that was more frequently 
questioned. The Council of Nicaea 
was concerned about clarifying ex- 
actly what that implied. 

—No one prior to the mid-20th 
century (Kazantzakis’s Last Tempta- 
tion of Christ, 1955, and William 
Phipps, Was Jesus Married? 1970) 
ever suggested that Jesus may have 
had a sexual relationship with or 
been married to Mary Magdalene. 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Neither the traditions and legends 
about Mary Magdalene in Ephesus 
(the earliest) or France (medieval) 
nor the Gnostic texts quoted in DVC 
say such a thing. 

—Brown repeats the familiar 
factoid that during the Inquisition 
“the Church burned at the stake an 
astounding five million women.” 
Historians would put the number 
closer to 25 to 50 thousand women 
and men, most of whom were tried 
and executed by the state rather 
than the church. In some countries 
(e.g., Switzerland) more men than 
women were condemned. There is 
also a lot of evidence that in some 
countries both church and state re- 
sisted such attacks. (See Ronald 
Hatton, The Triumph of the Moon: 
The History of Modern Pagan Witch- 
craft, 2000.) It’s also worth noting 
that the neo-pagan assumption of 
a historical link between ancient 
and modern paganisms is also 
without basis in fact. 

—Some feminist scholars claim 
that both pagan and Gnostic Chris- 
tian traditions held women in 
higher esteem than did or does or- 
thodox Christianity, but that is 


Continued on page 24 
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Finding Your Way in Science and Faith 


Walter R. Hearn 


If science gives us maps, faith gives us a compass. We need both. 


It’s hard for me to believe that over 
half a century has passed since I 
“made my bones” as a research sci- 
entist. By then I was already a Chris- 
tian, so doing science was neither 
my whole life nor my deepest com- 
mitment. It was fun, it put me in 
contact with bright people, and it 
paid the rent. Doing science kept me 
busy, but I found time to think about 
how science fit together with my life 
in Christ. I’ve been thinking about 
that ever since. 

Offering a seminar at New Col- 
lege Berkeley prompted me to re- 
connoiter once again the territory 
where science and faith meet, 
maybe to serve as a kind of tour 
guide for a new generation. I called 
my seminar, “Compass, Map, and 
Guidebook,” thinking of equipment 
we find useful when exploring 
places new to us. 


Map and Compass 

Scientists often think of their 
work as “modeling” or “mapping” 
everything in the natural world. 
Each scientist explores only a lim- 
ited range of phenomena, but all 
those studies eventually get melded 
into an overall picture. The better 
the model, the better scientists un- 
derstand how things work. The 
more comprehensive our map, the 
more details we know about the 
universe we inhabit. 

The map-making metaphor has 
always helped me relate science to 
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my experience of Christian faith. 
Like Pilgrim in John Bunyan’s alle- 
gory of the Christian life, I see my- 
self as on ajourney. When we travel 
through unfamiliar territory, it’s a 
big help to have a map. Today our 
impression of the world is so 
strongly influenced by science and 
technology that we may need to re- 
mind ourselves that “a map is not 
the territory itself.” Even the most 
comprehensive scientific descrip- 
tion of, say, a living person could not 
determine that person’s destiny. We 
human beings are agents. We make 
choices—like my decision to do sci- 
entific work, for example. 

A mature religious faith makes 
us aware of those distinctions. In 
contrast to science, faith is about 
where we’re headed, or should be 
headed. Faith provides us with an 
ultimate destination. Faith orients 
us as we check our actual position 
against the maps. By faith we “get 
our bearings” so we can alter our 
course if necessary, to keep heading 
in the right direction. If science gives 
us maps, faith gives us a compass. 
We need both. 

Recently I received a copy of a 
topographic map of Tibet and part 
of China, with the Yellow River and 
several villages highlighted. The 
friend who made the copy is a Chi- 
nese-American geologist who 
“knows the territory.” He wanted to 
clarify for me an account I had read 
of a journalist’s trip to Tibet. My 


friend’s map, however, included no 
indication of which way was up— 
and every word on it was in Chi- 
nese characters. Eventually I noted 
in the margin a single Arabic nu- 
meral (a page number from the at- 
las). Aha! A symbol I knew how to 
read. Before finding that clue I had 
been holding the map upside down. 
Even with an accurate map, I 
needed something else to orient my- 
self. 

Maps are always abstractions of 
reality. No one map can contain all 
the facts that can be known about a 
real territory, so we choose the kind 
of map that fits our specific needs. 
For convenience we use flat maps 
of areas of the surface of a spherical 
Earth, despite inevitable distortions. 
For example, the Mercator projec- 
tion used for neat rectangular maps 
of the whole world makes features 
near the poles appear much larger 
relative to those near the equator. 


Contours of Science and Religion 

The claim of religious people 
has always been that a spiritual 
realm exists, which, though 
unmappable by scientific methods, 
is as real as the “real world” of 
physical phenomena. What hap- 
pens when the two realms meet? Do 
they simply coexist? Abut? Over- 
lap? Merge into each other? Survey- 
ing their intersection, some observ- 
ers note profound differences be- 
tween science and religious faith. 


Others stress equally important 
similarities. At various times I 
have argued both ways. 

It would be nice to have an 
aerial view of the science / reli- 
gion interface, if we had a “view- 
point” from which to observe its 
complex contours. For this map- 
ping exercise, science fails us be- 
cause its observations are re- 
stricted to the physical realm. Of 
course religious behavior can be 
analyzed scientifically. 

Any human activity, includ- 
ing scientific behavior, can be 
studied scientifically—up to a 
point. Thus, if we were to exam- 
ine the scientific enterprise 
through scientific eyes, any spiri- 
tual motivations for doing sci- 
ence would prove elusive. To 
those who do not accept spiritual 
reality, of course, everything has 
to be attributable to strictly physi- 
cal causes, known or “yet to be 
discovered.” The scientific ap- 
proach pervades Western culture 
precisely because so many observ- 
able phenomena have been satisfac- 
torily accounted for by physical 
cause-and-effect chains. 

Actually, many scientists seem 
to resent efforts to map the scien- 
tific enterprise itself. They are likely 
to dismiss such “science studies” 
(usually published by historians, so- 
ciologists, or philosophers of sci- 
ence) as lying outside proper scien- 
tific bounds. With its boundaries 
still being debated, “science” is hard 
for an outsider to talk about, let 
alone to compare with religion. Both 
are complex ways of life, with a 
theoretical side and an empirical or 
experiential side. The theoretical 
aspect of religious life is called the- 
ology. . 

When we try to picture the “to- 
pology” of the scientific enterprise, 
physics seems to rise like a moun- 
tain, with each experimentally 
tested theory resting firmly atop 
others. Climbers to the lofty heights 
are rewarded by a clear view of the 
surrounding landscape. Mean- 
while, down in the flatlands, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and other 


scholars slog through jungles and 
swamps, seldom gaining a vantage 
point, often isolated from fellow 
explorers. Observations that might 
gain them recognition as “real sci- 
entists” are only weakly connected 
by interlocking theories. 

Fifty years ago, when I was do- 
ing biochemical work, I pictured my 
efforts as somewhere in between. 
Each researcher in my field seemed 
to be scaling a small hill of accom- 
plishment. If we made it to the top 
we could glimpse a landscape of 
many such knolls rising from a vast 
forest of scientific ignorance. Each 
experimentally established high 
point became a solid feature of the 
territory but still at some distance 
from the others. 

In those heady days of molecu- 
lar biology’s rapid expansion, I 
probably operated in a rather reduc- 
tionist mode. From my prior com- 
mitment to Christ, I knew that sci- 
ence wasn’t everything (“the map 
is not the territory” ). I also knew that 
physics wasn’t the only science. Yet, 
as a chemist, I could easily envision 
chemistry eventually taking over 
biology and, as biochemistry be- 
came more quantitative and math- 
ematical, everything being more or 


less reduced to physics. 

In the 1950s and ’60s I 
cheered the discovery of many 
metabolic pathways shared by 
living things as diverse as yeasts 
and human beings. Someday, I 
thought, exploring biochemical 
differences between species would 
be even more challenging. Al- 
ready we knew the complete 
structure of a few functional pro- 
teins, unraveled with great effort. 
In 1953, when DNA’s basic struc- 
tural pattern was deciphered, the 
genetic significance of that pat- 
tern immediately became obvi- 
ous. I doubted, however, that the 
total chemical structure of any 
specific DNA molecule would be 
known in my lifetime. DNA mol- 
ecules were huge. Their reactive 
groups were out of reach, tucked 
inside that tightly coiled double 
helix. The task would be monu- 
mental. 

What I did not foresee was the 
automation of DNA sequencing, 
nor the use of computers to handle 
the vast amount of information re- 
coverable from each DNA molecule. 
If I had seen that coming, I might 
have been even more convinced that 
biology would be subsumed under 
chemistry and physics. I would 
have been wrong about that, too— 
or so it seems at the moment. Struc- 
tural data on specific DNA mol- 
ecules is pouring out of labs all over 
the world, yet much of that infor- 
mation seems to complicate our un- 
derstanding of how living things 
work, rather than simplifying or 
unifying it. 

I have begun to think differ- 
ently about biology. Suppose we say 
that physics studies what is always 
the same—principles that remain un- 
changed over all time and space. 
I’ve come to see biology as study- 
ing what is seldom if ever the same 
from one time and place to another. 
Organisms and species can indeed 
be studied by physico-chemical 
methods, but unless their histories 
and environments are taken into ac- 
count, we’re doing physics and 
chemistry, not biology. It is no 
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longer clear to me that physics 
“as we know it” can ever fully 
absorb biology. Think of the dif- 
ference this way: results of 
physical research are best ex- 
pressed as equations; results of 
biological research are best ex- 
pressed as case histories. 

Further, before our rock- 
solid mountain of physics could 
be capped off with a climactic 
“Theory of Everything,” it has 
developed a few cracks. In the 
ranges of very small phenom- 
ena (the quantum world) and 
very large phenomena (the 
large-scale structure of the uni- 
verse), apparently irreconcil- 
able theories have popped up. 
After hearing a cosmologist 
present evidence that a myste- 
rious “dark matter” makes up 
perhaps 90 percent of the mass 
of the universe, I asked how 
that matter relates to the peri- 
odic table of elements. He re- 
plied, “Nobody knows.” So 
much for the universality of chem- 
istry “as we know it.” 

Does the steady accumulation 
of knowledge guarantee that we’re 
making progress? Well, yes, if we’re 
headed toward a goal we actually 
want to achieve. Christians should 
never fear a buildup of scientific 
understanding nor, for that matter, 
of scientific confusion. As the hymn 
puts it, “Our anchor holds.” Maps 
can go out of date, so hang on to 
your compass. 


An Altered Landscape 

With the sciences in a state of 
flux, we might expect any recon- 
naissance flight over the area where 
science and religion meet to encoun- 
ter some turbulence. Two new fac- 
tors have been changing the land- 
scape at that boundary. One is the 
effect of John M. Templeton’s lar- 
gesse in legitimizing a (hyphenated) 
“science-and-religion” discipline as 
an academic field of study. 

John Templeton is a highly suc- 
cessful international investor who 
wants to promote in religion the 
kind of innovation that has been 
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characteristic of science. Born in 
1912 in a small Tennessee town, he 
was raised in a Cumberland Pres- 
byterian family. A former Rhodes 
scholar, “Sir John” (knighted in 1987 
by Queen Elizabeth II) is now a 
naturalized British citizen living in 
the Bahamas. Since 1973, the 
Templeton Foundation he estab- 
lished has awarded an annual 
Templeton Prize for Progress in Re- 
ligion. The first award went to 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta, but 
awardees have also included scien- 
tists who have written about reli- 
gion. The amount of the award, ap- 
proximately a million U.S. dollars, 
was deliberately set a little higher 
than the amount of the Nobel Prizes 
to make the point that religion is just 
as important as science. 

Each year (at least until the re- 
cent stock market decline) the 
Templeton Foundation has given 
away some 40 times that amount on 
imaginative projects in science-and- 
religion. These have included lec- 
tureships, conferences, publications, 
prizes for essays and books, and 
substantial awards for the design of 


new courses on science-and- 
religion at colleges, universi- 
ties, and seminaries. 
Templeton’s generosity and 
strategic thinking in targeting 
projects have put science- 
and-religion on the academic 
map as never before. 

In addition to science- 
and-religion, the Templeton 
Foundation, headquartered 
in Radnor, Pennsylvania, 
funds initiatives in spiritual- 
ity and health, character de- 
velopment, and free enter- — 
prise education, all interests 
of its founder. Publications of 
the Templeton Foundation 
Press include a number of 
books and collections put to- 
gether by John Templeton 
himself, for example Evidence 
of Purpose: Scientists Discover 
the Creator (originally Con- 
tinuum, 1994). A reference 
work copyrighted by the 
Foundation, Who’s Who in 
Theology and Science (Winthrop Pub- 
lishing, 1992), is still very useful. 

A second factor changing the 
lay of the land in recent decades has 
been the challenge of Intelligent 
Design (ID) to the legitimacy of the 
dominant neo-Darwinist influence 
on biology, other sciences, and cul- 
ture in general. Progenitor and 
guiding spirit of the ID movement 
has been Phillip E. Johnson, 
Jefferson E. Peyser Professor of Law 
(now emeritus) at the University of 
California. 

On sabbatical leave in London in 
1988, Johnson was attracted to 
books by prestigious scientists pre- 
senting evolution to the public and 
defending it from attack by creation- 
ists. Seeing weaknesses in those ar- 
guments, Johnson (born in 1940 
and, like Templeton, now a Presby- 
terian) concluded that Darwinism 
goes far beyond science. For 
Johnson, Darwinism serves as a 
modern “creation myth” rooted in 
a naturalistic philosophy. That phi- 
losophy essentially deifies Nature 
by assigning to it alone the power 
to create. 


With Darwinism on Trial (IVP, 
1991), legal scholar Johnson began 
turning out a series of books attack- 
ing belief in Darwinism and argu- 
ing that Darwinian theory is grossly 
underdetermined by experimental 
evidence. His recent books include 
The Wedge of Truth (IVP, 2001) and 
The Right Questions (IVP, 2002). 

Phillip Johnson’s books at- 
tracted a number of bright young 
scholars, mostly Christians already 
skeptical of both Darwinism and 
“scientific creationism.” Thus was 
born a movement promoting ID as 
a viable alternative. The 
movement's strategy is to drive a 
wedge between legitimate science 
and the scientism of metaphysical 
naturalism. To most members of the 
ID community, even methodological 
naturalism (which most scientists 
would defend) boils down to an 
atheistic religious stance. 

Prominent among young ID sci- 
entists have been mathematician 
William A. Dembski (The Design In- 
ference, Cambridge U. Press, 1998; 
No Free Lunch, Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2001; The Design Revolu- 
tion, IVP, 2003), biochemist Michael 
Behe (Darwin’s Black Box, Free Press, 
1996), and developmental biologist 
Jonathan Wells (Icons of Evolution, 
Regnery, 2000). Philosopher of sci- 
ence Stephen C. Meyer directs the 
Center for Science and Culture of 
The Discovery Institute in Seattle, 
which has become an institutional 
home for ID investigations. 

Do these two movements rein- 
force each other or are they com- 
pletely at odds? Templeton and his 
foundation “work on the premise 
that scientific principles of evolu- 
tion and the idea of God as Creator 
are compatible.” Johnson and his 
followers agree—but admit only 
micro-evolution (at the species 
level) as fitting the definition of an 
empirically determined scientific 
principle. IDers see the grand story 
of macro-evolution (accounting for 
all changes from non-life to human 
beings by random mutation and 
natural selection) as an unwar- 
ranted extrapolation, a kind of wish- 


Christians should never 
fear a buildup of 
scientific understanding 
nor, for that matter, of 
scientific confusion. As 
the hymn puts it, “Our 


anchor holds.” 


ful thinking on the part of evolu- 
tionists. 

I take a guardedly positive atti- 
tude toward both developments. I 
welcome the peacemaking ap- 
proach of the Templetonians and 
applaud most of their efforts, 
though it is not clear to me that el- 
evating science-and-religion to a 
level of academic prestige will do 
much to help ordinary believers. I 
think the inclusiveness inherent in 
some Templeton projects tends to 
blur or erase distinctions. 

In contrast, the Johnsonians see 
themselves as warriors, as Davids 
taking on establishment Goliaths, 
frequently insisting that there is no 
middle ground. They regard “the- 
istic evolution” (a position held by 
many evangelical scientists) as an 
inconsistent and indefensible com- 
promise. Although at present I don’t 
consider ID a viable scientific alter- 
native to evolutionary theory, I wel- 
come its challenge to evolutionary 
speculations that go beyond the 
warrant of empirical evidence. 

In debates over science and re- 
ligion, protagonists have frequently 
gone too far, claimed too much. For 
fruitful discussion, peacemaker- 
types must avoid ignoring real dis- 
tinctions, and warrior-types must 
avoid countering exaggerated 
claims by hurling overstatements in 
the opposite direction. Another cau- 


tion: Intellectual movements are 
likely to be judged for the company 
they keep as well as for the ideas 
they promote. John Templeton has 
admitted being influenced by such 
esoteric New Thought movements 
as Unity and Religious Science. 
Among Phillip Johnson's followers 
are creationists insistent on a young- 
earth interpretation of Genesis and 
geology; that is not Johnson’s own 
position, but he tries not to exclude 
or offend such allies. 

For my seminar I wanted to 
suggest some guidebooks to help 
newcomers enter into the ongoing 
science /faith discussion. Figuring 
out which books to recommend was 
a problem I never had 50 years ago. 
Then, I could count fewer than a 
handful of useful books on science 
and faith. Today, science-and-reli- 
gion books gush forth almost as 
steadily as the DNA-data stream. 
Forced to choose, I stuck with a few 
authors with whom | am personally 
acquainted, favoring books written 
by scientists over books about sci- 
ence written by others. 

Many authors of exemplary 
books I know through the Ameri- 
can Scientific Affiliation, which was 
founded in 1941 as a fellowship of 
evangelical Christians doing scien- 
tific work. I joined as a grad student 
and have remained active in ASA 
long after I hung up my lab coat. For 
some 23 years I edited its newslet- 
ter. My newsletter stories of what 
ASA members were doing in the lab 
and in their churches became the 
basis for my own (highly recom- 
mended!) Being a Christian in Science 
(IVP, 1997). That book is advertised 
at www.asa3.org, which also con- 
tains a growing archive of articles 
and book reviews from ASA’s quar- 
terly journal, Perspectives on Science 
and Christian Faith.* 


To Start You On Your Way 
A handy little handbook (at 205 
pp.) to orient you in the field is 
When Science Meets Religion 
(HarperCollins, 2000), by Ian G. 
Barbour, winner of the 1999 
Continued on page 27 
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“Dropkick Me, Jesus, Through the Goal-posts of Life” 


Country / Western Music Reveals Popular Christology 


Popular spirituality has often been 
a thorn in the flesh of sober Chris- 
tianity. From the face of Jesus show- 
ing up on the sides of barns or in 
the icing on cinnamon rolls, to me- 
dieval clamors, “weeping” icons, 
and various devotional practices in 
the cults of saints, expressions of 
popular spirituality may seem like 
almost a mockery of official tradi- 
tion. 

Mainstream Christians and 
theologians often find themselves 
helpless to subdue such irritating 
expressions—even Augustine 
couldn’t stop his mother from 
making excursions to sites of mar- 
tyrs, complete with devotions and 
picnic. Only by appealing to 
Ambrose to intervene with 
Monica did Augustine achieve his 
objective. 

But, despite serious theolo- 
gians’ scorn for those popular spiri- 
tual practices, useful information 
about the beliefs underlying them 
can be discovered. In this article, I 
will focus on Country / Western 
music as a source that reveals 
Christological attitudes of a particu- 
lar cultural sub-group in the United 
States. 

One expression of spirituality in 
this group is songs about their faith, 
which are nothing like traditional 
hymns or other religious music. C/ 
W artists do write and sing songs 
that are recognized as “church mu- 
sic” and are sometimes found in 
hymnbooks and albums labeled as 
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such, e.g., Hank Williams’s Christ- 
mas Album. But here I am interested 
in the kind of song sung in secular 
settings, sometimes hitting the Top 
40, that contains references to Jesus. 

I have selected some that show 
a certain kind of humor in addition 
to some that are more serious. This 
humor is of particular interest be- 


cause it’s unusual to find humor 
and faith together. (I can’t think of 
any other music that deliberately 
combines the two.) 

I will provide lyrics to several 
songs currently (and surprisingly) 
being discussed in some scholarly 
papers, underlining the fact that 
these songs are a rich source to be 
mined. I have not tried to compile a 
complete selection nor to reach con- 
clusions about the entire genre. | 
will make only a few preliminary 
comments on each song.! 

We all know what Country / 
Western music is. Driving down a 
long empty road in the middle of 
Nebraska, or in California’s central 
valley, or some other rural area, you 
turn on the radio for a little com- 
pany to break the monotony. And 
this is what you get: trucks, Mama, 
lonesome lives, drinkin,’ cheatin,’ 
and one-night stands. C/W touts 
itself as being the “workin’ man’s 
music.” Nashville, Tennessee, is its 
Mecca. 

Columbia Encyclopedia online 
tells us that Country /Western mu- 
sic is an 


American popular music form 
originating in the Southeast 
(country music) and the Southwest 
and West (western music). The two 
regional styles coalesced in the 1920s 
when recorded material became 
available in rural areas, and they 
were further consolidated after 
musicians from various sections met 
and mixed during service in World 


War Il . . . Country and western 
music is directly descended from the 
folk songs, ballads, and popular 
songs of the English, Scottish, and 
Irish settlers of the U.S. southeastern 
seaboard. Its modern lyrics depict 
the emotions and experience of rural 
and (currently) urban poor whites; 
they often tell frankly of illicit love, 
crime, and prison life.’ 


According to the Roughstock 
website, “. .. Country has become 
the most popular radio format in 
America, reaching 77.3 million 
adults—almost 40 percent of the 
adult population—every week. 
Since 1989, country record sales 
have nearly doubled from $921 mil- 
lion to over $1,758 billion.” 

But enough of that ol’ book 
learnin,’ let’s lookat “Dropkick me, 
Jesus, through the goal-posts of 
life.” This was sung by Bobby Bare, 
and reached #17 in the U.S. Coun- 
try charts in 1976. The song has an 
easy rhythm, and is highly singable. 


Dropkick Me, Jesus 
Recorded by Bobby Bare 
Words and music by Paul Craft 


Refrain: 


Dropkick me, Jesus, through the goal- 
posts of life 

End over end, neither left nor to right 
Straight through the heart of them righ- 
teous up-rights 

Dropkick me, Jesus, through the goal- 
posts of life. 


Make me, O make me, Lord, more than 
Iam 

Make me a piece in Your master game 
plan 

Free from the earthly tem-pestion* 
below 

I’ve got the will Lord, if You got the 
toe. 


[Repeat Refrain] 


Bring on the brothers, who’ve gone on 
before 

And all of the sisters, who’ve knocked 
on your door 

All the departed, dear, loved ones of 
mine 

Stick ‘em up front in the offensive line. 


In “Dropkick me, Jesus,” with 
football providing the basic meta- 
phor, Jesus is portrayed as both 
leader (the strategist with a master 
game plan) and player (the one who 
kicks the ball for a field goal). This 
is a wonderful metaphorical inter- 
twining of “prophet, priest and 
king.” 

Jesus is on the field with us, able 
to be where we are, but also bring- 
ing divine revelation that will be 
revealed to his team, and with the 
power (athletic prowess) to provide 
the “grace” for the willing suppli- 
cant to attain the “righteousness” 
needed. The football’s inability to 
kick itself emphasizes the need for 
grace and divine intervention, 
which Jesus is there to provide. 

The importance of the “Body of 
Christ” is also brought in. This is not 
just a “me and Jesus” endeavor— 
the “communion of saints” has a 
role. The salvation of one individual 
requires a team effort. This setting 
includes the concept of an oppos- 
ing team, “the enemy.” 

Obviously, a certain ambiguity 
exists in the time factor here. The 
desire to go through the goal-posts 
suggests the aim of achieving righ- 
teousness and a “holy death.” But 
the idea of being part of the “mas- 
ter game plan” when “free from 
the earthly tempestion below” sug- 
gests activity in the after-life. The 
communion of saints, and their 
role in the “offensive line,” may be, 
for now, to protect the kick, to 
ensure no interference in the field 
goal. 

“Dropkick me” shows a tradi- 
tional view of Jesus’ roles, packaged 
in a modern idiom that may be more 
accessible to many people than 
“prophet, priest, and king.” By in- 
cluding the communion of saints 
and thus the Body of Christ, the the- 
ology suggests a way to present tra- 
ditional concepts in metaphors that 
will be easily grasped by certain 
groups. 

My comments here have 
scratched only the surface. A person 
with more knowledge of football 
may be able to extend this analysis. 


800 Pound Jesus 
Lyrics: Sawyer Brown | 


I saw a garage sale 

Pulled up in the yard 

Found a statue of Jesus 

It was eight feet tall 

He held out his arms 

And he seemed all alone 

So I loaded him up 

And I drove him home 

Out by my driveway he 

Looks down the street 

With long hair and sandals made 

Of rebar and concrete 

I painted him white with a long purple 
robe : 

He’s a rock of ages on our gravel road 


Chorus: 


He’s an eight hundred pound Jesus 
Standing taller than a tree 

He’s an eight hundred pound Jesus 
A bigger man than you or me 


I thought losin’ my job was 

The end of the world 

‘Til my best pal ran off with my best girl 
I felt suicidal with no real friends 

So I walked outside with a rope in my 
hand 


Out by that statue there’s a big oak tree 
So I stood on his shoulders 

And I counted to three 

Thad every intention of buying the farm 
But when I jumped off 

He caught me in his arms 


[Repeat Chorus] 


I wanted to return the favor to him 
‘Cause I never had a more solid friend 
So I planted some flowers 

All around his feet 

And I bought him a flock 

Of ceramic sheep. 


[Repeat Chorus] 


He’s a bigger man than you or me. [end] 


Here the interplay of faith and 
whimsy is extraordinary in the “800 
pound Jesus.” An ordinary event, a 
garage sale, becomes an avenue for 
encounter with Christ. Jesus is a big- 
ger-than-life statue, but is endowed 
with feeling. The singer, touched by 
Jesus’ “aloneness,” buys him. “He 
looked for some to have pity on 
him, and there was no man.” Jesus 
is revealed as “the man of sorrows, 
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and acquainted with grief,” the suf- 
fering servant of Isaiah. And be- 
cause it is C/W, the requisite truck 
is on hand to bring the statue home. 

When the singer himself feels the 
“loneliness” that caps his inclination 
to kill himself, it is Jesus the re- 
deemer, the Savior who intervenes. 
This is Jesus in his priestly role. 
Having suffered with humanity in 
his own humanity, he saves them in 
his divinity. Jesus becomes the 
friend the man lacked, as well as his 
Savior. 

That a flock of ceramic sheep 
would please a concrete Jesus is a 
mild kind of lunacy. The statue is 
invested with a life of its own, with 
feeling and power attributed to it, 
although it doesn’t break out of its 
physical limitations. It is credited 
with “saving power,” but that is not 
overdone. Nor are the wordplay 
and punning excessive.° 

The underlying gentle humor 
toward this 800 pound Jesus never 
veers into mockery, yet never backs 
off from treating the statue as a 
“real” being. Perhaps this is a mod- 
ern variant on the age-old paradox 
of the “fully human/ fully God” for- 
mula. Here, it is a “fully concrete / 
fully living, saving Jesus.” This song 
reached the Top 40 after 15 weeks, 
and was selected “Song of the Year” 
and “Video of the year” by the Con- 
temporary Christian Musicians’ 
Association in 2000. 


I Found Jesus On The Jailhouse Floor 
Artist /Band: George Strait 
Album: Honkytonkville 


There once was a time when I was dead 
inside 

I cussed the Lord for the day I was born 
And prayed to the Devil to die 

Just when I thought the Devil had won 
Someone opened up the door 

The King of kings 

Lord of lords 

I found Jesus on the jailhouse floor 
Chorus: 

Now, he broke the chains that bound 
me, and now I’m free 

Today I’m right where Mama 

Prayed Id be 

I’m down on my knees 

Now I believe 
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What Mama knew for sure 

He’s King of kings 

Lord of lords 

I found Jesus on the jailhouse floor 
Now, if you're in trouble, friend, let me 
tell you what to do 

I'll tell you what he’s done for me 
And I know what he'll do for you 

It makes no difference what you’ve 
done 

You've a friend in the One that I adore 
The King of kings 

Lord of lords 

I found Jesus on the jailhouse floor 


This beautiful traditional song 
seems archetypal. Jesus, Mama, and 
jail. Again, Jesus as redeemer, reach- 
ing out to those in need. Forgive- 
ness, salvation, friendship, restora- 
tion: Jesus offers the full package. 
This song does not provide a new 
metaphor, but restates traditional 
concepts with the assumption that 
others will understand what Jesus 
will do for them. 


It’s All In Your Head 
Post-Modern Country / Western? 
Artist /Band: Diamond Rio Lyrics 
Album: Greatest Hits 


Momma died young giving birth to a 
son 

In a home for wayward girls 

Daddy was sidewalk, soapbox preacher 
Looking forward to the end of the world 
Every Friday night he’d pick a Jesus 
fight 

Down at the local pool hall 


Racking up souls condemning all those 
Caught behind the eight ball 

He said I preach for the light—the light 
shows the way 

Don’t ever trust what the government 
say 

We never walked on the moon 

Elvis ain’t dead 

You ain’t going crazy 

It’s all in your head 


Lucy was a messed up, dressed up wait- 
ress 

With a slightly tarnished heart of gold 
She wasn’t half bad for a new step 
momma 

As far as step mommas go 

Daddy knew she was the one as he 
baked in the sun 

In a parking lot preaching the truth 
Up shot her hand and she cried, oh, man 


I feel it, yes, I feel it Ido 


It’s been revealed to me down deep in 
my soul 

There were two shooters on the grassy 
knoll 

We never walked on the moon 

Elvis ain’t dead 

You ain’t going crazy 

It’s all in your head 

Let us sing 


It’s all interpretation 

To find the truth you gotta read between 
the lines 

Work out your own salvation 

That narrow path is hard to define 
Heaven’s more than a place 

It’s a state of mind 


In his quest for truth 

Daddy was moved by the spirit 

To take up a snake 

Inamoment of doubt the venom turned 
out 

Stronger than daddy’s faith 


But I’ll never forget his dying breath 
The last words that he said 

We never walked on the moon 

Elvis ain’t dead 

You ain’t going crazy 

It’s all in your head 

Let me tell ya 


Note: In the video of the song, 
the narrator of the song tries to com- 
mit suicide and ends up institution- 
alized in a straitjacket and unwill- 
ing or unable to talk.® 

In his article, “Postmodernism 
with a Twang: Has postmodernism 
penetrated the world of country- 
and-western music?”’ C. Stephen 
Evans writes that he was inclined 
at first to interpret this song 
as a shocking acceptance of 
postmodernism by a “group of 
good ole boys from Nashville: ... 
images of Tammy Wynette and 
George Jones struggling to compre- 
hend Derrida rocketed wildly 
through my head. Had Lacan re- 
placed the Bible and hard living as 
the source of country lyrics? Surely, 
I thought, if there is a world where 
the old verities are secure, it is the 
world of country-and-western mu- 
sic, a world where cheating always 
brings heartbreak, boozing leads to 
losing, and prisoners mournfully 


contemplate their just punishment 
for their crimes. Yet there it was: ‘It’s 
all interpretation. To find the truth 
you gotta read between the lines.’” 

A second hearing of the song 
made Evans doubt his first interpre- 
tation. So despite the fact that the 
song ends with the preacher’s 
words, Evans ends his title with a 
question mark. 

I argue that this song is anti- 
postmodernism. Grossman should 
have gone further with her specu- 
lation that the preacher is seen as 
“other” (p.102). This song is a mo- 
rality tale, depicting in lurid images 
what happens to those who do be- 
lieve “It’s all in your head” .. . and 
“Heaven is a state of mind.” 

Namely, your poor mama will be 
seduced, abandoned, and die in 
shame and ignominy before her 
time, your daddy will get snake-bit 
and die (in agony), and, as shown 
in the video, you, the hapless child, 
will end up crazy and non-func- 
tional. This is a warning. “Don’t go 
down this path!” it proclaims. It re- 
inforces the conservative view. 

The symbolism of death by 
snake-bite provides associations to 
“that old serpent.” Here, as in Gen- 
esis, the deceiver’s message is that 
you can be like God by rejecting the 
voice of authority and deciding for 
yourself what is truth or lie (“Surely 
you will not die... but you will be 
like gods” [Genesis 3:3, 4]). 

Like Eve, who also bought that 
package, this preacher is no match 
for the old serpent. He has been de- 
ceived by that subtle creature, and 
spouts all sorts of lies. Because he 
fell for that deception, the destruc- 
tion of his family and his own death 
are inevitable. That it results from 
the serpent’s bite makes it clear he 
is not a follower or believer in Jesus: 
“These signs will accompany them 
that believe: they will pick up poi- 
sonous snakes and not die” (Mark 
16:16, 17). Far from being a Chris- 
tian, he set himself up as his own 
God. A demonic action. 

The song shows what will hap- 
pen if you choose to be your own 
God, and “it ain’t good.” I see no 


Jesus as redeemer, 
reaching out to those 

who are in need. 
Forgiveness, salvation, 
friendship, restoration: 
Jesus offers the full 
package. 


“new or controversial religious mes- 
sages” in the song. It is far from pro- 
claiming the postmodern view that 
“Tt’s all interpretation.” 


Conclusion 

We can see certain trends in C/ 
W music. Jesus is placed in roles fa- 
miliar to C/W fans: trucker, football 
player, doctor, preacher. There is 
strong emphasis on his humanity 
and his willingness to participate in 
the human condition, but also em- 
phasis on his saving power. Kingly 
Jesus will place the winning kick, 
has the master game plan, and the 
solid arms. He offers comfort and 
hope, but finally brings judgment. 
Rather than altering traditional 
Christology, the lyrics offer fresh 
imagery through which to under- 
stand its concepts. 

Yes, some individuals may in- 
deed find that alternative imagery 
enhances their ability to relate to 
Jesus. The gospel is there. It’s best 
to let Jesus dropkick believers 
through the goalposts of life if they 
want to be certain of their 
salvation.@ 


Sarah Lewis is a spiritual director 
practicing in Berkeley. This article was 
excerpted from a longer paper pre- 
sented at the Pacific Coast Theological 
Society and at New College Berkeley. 


Endnotes 

1. These songs were taken from websites 
that contain lyrics and tablature pro- 
vided not by commerical recording 
companies, but by people who made the 
effort to discover the chords and lyrics 


on their own and send them in. This 
suggests to me that although some of 
the songs came out several decades ago, 
they are still compelling; individuals 
are still singing them. These songs are 
also being re-released in commercial CD 
collections. As of this writing, all lyrics 
in this article were found at the 
Cowpie.com website, along with notes 
regarding legitimate usage of materials. 

2. http: / / www.encyclopedia.com/ 
html/cl/countryN1.asp 

Columbia Encyclopedia, online, Ar- 
ticle: “Country and western music” 

Bibliography: See B. C. Malone, 
Country Music USA (1968); P. 
Hemphill, The Nashville Sound (1971); 
C. Brown, Music USA: America’s Coun- 
try and Western Music (1985); K. 
Sparkman, A People and Their Music 
(2000). Columbia Encyclopedia, Sixth 
Edition, Copyright (c) 2003. 

3. www.roughstock.com “The His- 
tory of Country Music,” The new 
traditionalists. 

4. Yes, Bare sings “tempestion.” Your 
guess is aS good as mine. 

5. “More than a concrete Christ” is 
a phrase in James Taylor’s Only a Dream 
in Rio.Album: That’s Why I’m Here 
(1985), The Best of James Taylor (2003). It 
refers to The Christ of the Andes over- 
looking Rio. Did the idea of a concrete 
Christ “cross-over” from pop to C/W 
and have an influence here? 

6. “It’s All in Your Head” by Dia- 
mond Rio is treated in Maxine 
Grossman’s article “Jesus, Mama, and 
the Constraints on Salvific Love in Con- 
temporary Country Music.” Journal of 
the AAR, March 2002, Vol. 70, No. 1 pp. 
84-115. See especially FN29, pp.101-102. 
Maxine Grossman, pondering what she 
considers the anomalous popularity of 
this song, speculates that perhaps 
people don’t listen to the lyrics, or pos- 
sibly they don’t identify with the 
“fringe” preacher. and so the song is 
taken as merely “entertainment.” She 
goes on to state that the song “suggests 
that the discourse of country music— 
for all its conservatism—is actually re- 
markably open to new, unusual or con- 
troversial religious messages” (102). 

7. Christianity Today, Nov. 17, 1997, 
Vol. 43, No. 13, p. 47; 
www.christianitytoday.com /ct/7td/ 
7td047.html 

8. An extensive bibliography for 
Country and Western and its impact 
on religion can be found at 
www.geocities.com / College Park9414 / 
thesisbiblio.html Tara Tuttle May 2002. 
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Woman, Thou Art Loosed 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In the Bay Area, Christians are in the 
minority—this is definitely not the 
Bible Belt. But on those rare occa- 
sions when I see someone reading 
the Bible on public transport or talk- 
ing about his or her faith in line at 
the bank, that person is almost al- 
ways an African American. 

The same thing is true of net- 
work television. Dramas and 
sitcoms are carefully sanitized to be 
inoffensive, and (with a few rare 
exceptions) are devoid of faith ref- 
erences. But in unscripted mo- 
ments, African American athletes, 
actors, and musicians boldly pro- 
claim their faith to millions of 
Americans. (On the 2004 Radio 
Music Awards show, for example, 
when hip-hop artist Usher won Best 
Artist of the Year, his first words 
were “I want to thank my Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ.”) 

Many movies about the African 
American experience movingly por- 
tray the problems and tensions that 
plague the community. But walk- 
ing away from those movies I’ve 
often wondered, “Where is the 
Church?” 

The excellent Boyz in the Hood, 
for example, follows a young man 
of promise, someone who could re- 
ally make something of his life if he 
can only survive growing up in the 
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hood. In the end, he does escape, 
barely, but his closest friends don’t 
survive. We’re left with a sense of 
hopelessness. 

But in Woman, Thou Art Loosed, 
the church provides a counterpoint 
for despair—the way it does in real 
life. Michelle, the “woman” in the 
title, was abused as a child by her 
mother’s boyfriend, and as an adult 
by her own boyfriend, a gangster 
and pimp. 

When the movie opens, Michelle 
has just been released from prison. 
Although hardened by her time in- 


Michelle (right) and friend at the revival 


side, and bitter about her past, she’s 
still a young woman who would 
like a fresh start. But it isn’t easy. 
Nasty characters from her past try 
to pull her back into her old life. 
Looking for the strength to turn her 
life around, she decides to attend a 

series of revival meetings. 
Evangelist T. D. Jakes, who plays 
himself in the movie—based on his 
book of the same title—delivers a 
powerful message that goes directly 
to Michelle’s heart. He encourages 
the broken and wounded to bring 
Continued on page 18 


Music ‘ 


Mavis Staples 
Have a Little Faith 


(Alligator Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


This summer at the Umbria Jazz 
Festival in Perugia, Italy, the streets 
of the picturesque hilltop city 
flowed with music, especially in the 
expansive stone-paved Piazza IV 
Novembre in the top-of-the-hill old 
city center. While I was at the fest 
covering jazz shows, I became dis- 
tracted by a gospel show featuring 
Bobby Jones and his Nashville Su- 
per Choir. Jones held sway over the 
piazza masses with a riveting, 
slayed-in-the-spirit performance. 
Curiosity drew me to the stage and 
exuberance kept me glued. In fact, 
Jones and co. forced me to miss Burt 
Bacharach’s concurrent appearance 
in the arena venue down the hill. 
My consolation prize was the choir 
dissing war and singing Burt’s 
“What the World Needs Now Is 
Love.” Heavenly. 

Upon returning home, I was 
greeted with more gospel, albeit of 
a different variety: an advance CD 
by Mavis Staples, the daughter of 
the late music legend Pops Staples 
and a member of her dad’s Staples 
Singers group that was inducted 
into the Rock ‘n’ Roll Hall of Fame 
in 1999. The Staples were known for 
their gospel-rooted tunes inspirited 
by rhythm & blues seasoning and 
spurred into action by social and 
political injustice. 


MAVIS STAPLES 
HRIVE ALITTLE FR 


The new Mavis Staples album, 
Have a Little Faith, is her first solo 
album of new material since 1993 
and is a solid roots-music disc of 
Christocentric material leavened by 
funk and soul’ power. On the sur- 


Cid 


face level, the album rocks with a 
cooking beat, and unlike most 
“Christian” pop and even the Nash- 
ville Super Choir, teaches rather 
than thumps the Bible. By all mea- 
sures, her album has been a com- 
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mercial and critical success, garner- 
ing Staples showcase performance 
opportunities as well as offering her 
the fortuity of being the opening act 
at recent Al Green shows. 

While music aficionados are re- 
embracing Staples’s grace and vi- 
brancy as a performer, I find that 
Have a Little Faith goes much deeper 
upon a second round of listening, 
especially in light of the results of 
the presidential election. Beneath 
the pop, there’s welcomed wisdom, 
heartfelt blues, and devotional love 
that trumps the artifice, superficial- 
ity, and hypocrisy of these dark 
times. Staples is the real deal—not 
the new moral-mandate deal that 
professes belief but glosses over the 
call to equality, justice, and peace- 
making. 

With her smoky contralto and 
ease of conviction, Mavis leans back 
and sings it like it is. And, that too, 
is heavenly—a respite from the 
bracing for the next four years as 
well as an inspiration for hope. As 
she sings in the soul-dripping “Ain’t 
No Better Than You,” racism is still 
alive and rampant (“Watching a 
brother struggle and suffer because 
of his color... You wanna step out 
but they won't let you in”). Her ad- 
vice? Stand your ground and per- 
severe: “In this life you stand up and 
fight/Change will come but not 
overnight.” 

Staples recognizes that God is 
there for those who “hang on” (re- 
vealed in her ballad “God Is Not 
Sleeping”) and for those who are 
blind, but who still quest (in the 
funky, slide-guitar spiced “Step Into 
the Light”). On Have a Little Faith, 
Staples prays for forgiveness (“I 
Wanna Thank You”) and faith (“I 
Still Believe in You”), and also of- 
fers advice for making it through the 
troubled times, on the lightly rock- 
ing title track: “Got to fight the good 
fight / Win that war with love.” 

The most memorable and catchy 
number of the batch is “Pops 
Recipe,” a funky tune with 
Hammond B3 organ flourishes. 
Staples pays homage to her dad, by 
detailing his life story (growing up 
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Beneath the pop, 

there’s welcomed 
wisdom, heartfelt 

blues, and devotional 
love that trumps the 
artifice, superficiality, 
and hypocrisy of 


these dark times. 


as the seventh of 14 children, pick- 
ing cotton on a plantation for 10 
cents a day, moving from Missis- 
sippi to Chicago, fulfilling his 
dream of playing music) as well as 
passing on his words of wisdom: 


He said...accept responsibility 
Don’t forget humility 

At every opportunity 

Serve your artistry 

Don’t subscribe to bigotry, 
hypocrisy, duplicity 

Respect humanity 


Pops was indeed a wise man and 
a powerhouse, but a humble per- 
former. Mavis follows in his path, 
singing a newfangled gospel from 
a place of deep commitment and 
gracefully pointing out that there’s 
much to be thankful for. There’s 
spiritual strength in Have a Little 
Faith, the kind that has the stamina 
that our culture, as it totters on the 
brink, surely needs. 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is au- 
thor of The Bug Book. He writes about 
music for Downbeat, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and elsewhere. 


Woman, continued from page 16 

all their grief to the foot of the cross, 
and while she is deeply drawn by 
the message, there are impediments. 
Her mother works in the prayer 
room and her pieties sound shallow 
and hypocritical coming from a 
woman who has let her daughter 
down so profoundly. And Michelle 
isn’t sure she is able to give up the 
hatred she carries for those who 
have harmed her, including her 
gangster ex-boyfriend, who has 
been stalking and beating her. 

On the concluding night of the - 
revival, when Michelle is finally 
ready to turn her life over to God, 
she comes face to face with her 
childhood abuser and shoots him 
with a gun she was carrying to pro- 
tect herself from her old boyfriend. 

It appears that all is lost. The film 
ends with Michelle back in prison: 
the real prison with walls and bars, 
and the prison of her closed-off 
heart. But T. D. Jakes pays her a visit. 
He encourages her to break free 
from the past and promises to try 
to get her sentence commuted. 

The movie doesn’t tie up the 
loose ends. It effectively leaves the 
story open-ended, with the invita- 
tion to follow God left hanging—for 
Michelle and for the viewer. 

The cast of this small-budget, 
independent, movie is impressive. 
Kimberly Elise, as Michelle, and 
Clifton Powell, as the abusive 
Reggie, give especially fine perfor- 
mances. 

T. D. Jakes has been accused of 
“shameless self-promotion” for 
playing himself in this movie. But 
it’s hard to imagine anyone else in 
the role. He comes across as a ten- 
der and compassionate man of God, 
someone you’d want by your side 
if you were in trouble. 

The movie has also been accused 
of “preaching to the choir,” but 
that’s not true either. This film is 
an invitation to African Americans, 
and to all the rest of us who are 
troubled and downhearted, to come 
to the cross. There’s definitely a lot 
of preaching—but it’s a great 
sermon. 


Jubal 


A Tribute to Czeslaw Milosz 


Jade Fleck 


Kieth Criss 


The poet employs paradox, ambiguity, and fragmentation — techniques difficult 


to capture in paraphrase —in order to convey the story of his life in relation to God. 


The world, and particularly Poland 
and Berkeley, suffered the loss of a 
great and beloved poet, Czeslaw 
Milosz, on August 15, 2004. He died 
at the age of 93. Milosz joined the 
faculty at Cal Berkeley in 1960, re- 
tiring in 1978 but continuing to 
teach for some time. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture in 1980. 

I would like to pay tribute to 
Milosz as a Christian poet who 
spoke openly of his faith and dem- 
onstrated it in his life, at times he- 
roically. He was a rigorous intellec- 
tual who retained faith in God, even 
in Nazi-occupied Poland and com- 
munist Poland. 

Milosz characterized his long 
struggle with doubt as an “anti- 
nomy between the divine and the 
historical that was poisoning my 
life” (Native Realm 1959, gtd. in 
Nathan, p. 63). He was relentless 
about the problem of evil and the 
reality of history, particularly the 
Holocaust. 

Milosz’s recent (2000) autobio- 


graphical poem, “Prayer” (New and 
Collected Poems 2001, pp. 742-743), 
could have been his own obituary, 
written as he approached 90. In a 
highly condensed and unadorned 
style, the poet reflects on his life and 
faces death: “I am an old man lying 
in darkness.” This line is an image 
of age’s disabilities, spiritual dark- 
ness, and the grave. 

“Prayer” is a painfully honest 
confession of past and present fail- 
ings and of shame and guilt. Ironi- 
cally, the poem is at the same time a 
tribute to Milosz’s honesty, humil- 
ity, humanity, and faithfulness to 
history and to God. It is a prayer re- 
assuring believers that they are not 
the only ones who struggle and fail 
and doubt. The poet employs para- 
dox, ambiguity, and fragmenta- 
tion—techniques difficult to capture 
in paraphrase—in order to convey 
the story of his life in relation to 
God. 

In couplets three through six, 
prayer and poetry are linked to his- 
tory. Milosz is ashamed of his belief 


that God protected him, as if he had 
special merit, when his prayers for 
others went unanswered. No doubt 
he refers to his brushes with death 
in the Resistance in Nazi-occupied 
Poland. In an earlier poem, “Capri” 
(Facing the River 1995, pp. 9-12), he 
describes bullets “ripping up” the 
nearby sand and “drawing pat- 
terns” on the wall over his head. In 
“Prayer,” Milosz likens himself to 
prisoners in the Soviet gulags pray- 
ing to crosses of their own making. 
In addition to intensifying the 
poem’s historical dimension, this 
simile implies that we all make our 
own images of God. 

The next four couplets deepen 
our sense of Milosz’s honesty, hu- 
mility, and humanity by pointing to 
his faults and to others’ virtues. He 
admired unbelievers for their 
“simple persistence” and thought 
himself “morally suspect” because 
of his Christian faith. Milosz won- 
ders whether even now he consid- 
ers religion necessary only for the 
weak, like him. In childhood, he 
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says, he was the “least-normal per- 
son” in class and fancied a great 
“destiny” for himself. 

The next two couplets concern 
Milosz’s poetic vocation. He ex- 
poses his obsessive composition of 
poetry as a flight from guilt. He im- 
plores God to liberate him from 
guilt, both “real and imagined.” The 
poet also pleads for “certainty” that 
he has “toiled” for God's “glory.” 
Only this is an adequate justification 
of the poet’s work. 

The plea of the final couplet is 
startling, although we have been 
prepared for it: “In the hour of the 
agony of death, help me with Your 
suffering /Which cannot save the 
world from pain.” The first line has 
a liturgical ring, while the final line 
of the poem recalls some of Job’s 
complaints. How indeed can we es- 
cape pain when the Son of God 
could not and would not? The poem 
implies that Milosz will persist to 
the death (and surely he did) in tell- 
ing difficult truths about himself, 
history, and God. The poet was 
faithful both to history and to God. 
A faith in Christ that does not face 
the tragedy of history was for 
Milosz not a real faith. 

Milosz in this prayer-poem of 
old age focuses on his own evil, not 
on why God permits evil to con- 
tinue. The poet puts himself and the 
world in Christ’s hands. Here, fi- 
nally, is a fierce peace. Ml 


Jade Fleck is professor of English litera- 
ture and Christian studies at New Col- 
lege Berkeley. She is also a writer and 
poet. 
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A Conversation with Czeslaw Milosz 


The Nobel prizewinning author talks 


about poetry, history, and faith 


in a vintage Radix interview. 


In 1981 I interviewed Czeslaw Milosz 
at his book-lined office on the Univer- 
sity of California Berkeley campus. This 
article is excerpted from that interview. 
-Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: In Bells in Winter, the poem 
“Readings” answers the question 
“What is the good of reading the 
Gospels in Greek?” “that it is proper 
that we move our finger along let- 
ters more enduring than those 
carved in stone . . .” Does reading 
the Gospels or reading the Bible in 
Greek give you some kind of insight 
that we don’t get from reading the 
translation? 


Czeslaw Milosz: Yes, when you 
read in Greek you are forced to be 
more attentive and you also have a 
more precise meaning of the words. 
I'll give you an example. There is a 
word, metanoia, that elicits constant 
quarrels among translators. In the 
old Bibles it is translated a “conver- 
sion” and also “penance,” but 
metanoia’s meaning is “change of 
heart.” The call of Jesus to practice 
metanoia means not precisely to do 
penance, but to have a conversion 
or change of heart, internal renewal. 

But translation is hard work. 
When you read the Gospels atten- 
tively, you always have various 
shades of meaning that are lost in 
translation because the translator 
has to choose. 


Radix: A friend who has taken some 
of your courses quotes you as say- 


ing that Dostoyevsky’s Brothers 
Karamazov can’t be understood 
without understanding the book of 
Job. 


Milosz: That is true. The book of Job 
is important in regard to The Broth- 
ers Karamazov, even from the point 
of view of construction. In those 
papers left after the father’s death, 
there is his remembrance of how the 
first thing that he understood as a 
child in the church was when the 
book of Job was read. The crucial 
problem in The Brothers Karamazov 
is suffering. The pain and suffering 
of human beings are used by Ivan 
Karamazov as an argument for the 
idea that there is no God. 

It’s a strange novel where all the 
good reasons are on the side of Ivan 
Karamazov and the hero of the 
poem he composed—namely, the 
Grand Inquisitor. Rationally, there 
is no possible reply to them and you 
remember that Christ remains silent 
a dozen times. He kisses the Inquisi- 
tor, because there is no answer to the 
pain and suffering of the world, ex- 
cept for the behavior of Job. 

Job rants and raves against God. 
Still he has trust in God as a just 
Being, or just Source of being. The 
friends of Job connect evil and suf- 
fering with guilt. If you suffer, you 
must have been guilty. They look for 
the rational explanation for suffer- 
ing and pain, but Job does not. At 
last God appears to him in the 
whirlwind but doesn’t really an- 
swer his question. Instead he in- 
vokes his majesty, power, and the 


beauty of created things. It is the 
same in The Brothers Karamazov. The 
answer is provided not directly, but 
indirectly only. 


Radix: In your essay on Simone 
Weil you intimate that her impor- 
tance was in offering Europeans a 
third option. Did I understand cor- 
rectly that the option she offered 
was that one could be a Christian 
and a socialist committed to social 
change? Is that the uniqueness of 
what you saw her offering? 


Milosz: I said in that passage: “I re- 
sented the division of Poland into 
two camps: the clerical and the anti- 
clerical nationalistic Catholic and 
Marxist.” I suspect unorthodox 
Marxists (I use that word for lack of 
a better one) and non-nationalistic 
Catholics have very much in com- 
mon, at least common interests. 
Simone Weil attacked the type of 
religion that is only a social or na- 
tional conformism. She also at- 
tacked the shallowness of the so- 
called progressives. 

Traditionally, Catholicism in Po- 
land, as in many countries, was con- 
nected more or less with the politi- 
cal right, with other conservative 
views that presented the “God and 
country” attitude. You can find a 
similar connection in America. The 
Catholics are often hard-boiled con- 
servatives. 


Radix: Not just Catholics—many 
Christians. 


Milosz: Many Christians, yes. Tra- 
ditionally in Poland, intellectuals 
were libertarian and resented the 
right, and for that reason were es- 
tranged from the Roman Catholic 
Church. When I wrote those words 
in 1958, the traditional pattern was 
deeply entrenched in Poland in 
spite of many years of communist 
rule, so the official ideology profited 
in a way from the fact that intellec- 
tuals were homeless. They had no 
refuge in the church. 

The situation changed in the last 
decade or so, however, because the 
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God appears to [Job] in the 
whirlwind but doesn’t really 
answer his question. Instead 
he invokes his majesty, 
power, and the beauty of 
created things. It is the same 
in The Brothers Karamazov. 
The answer is provided not 


directly, but indirectly only. 


church itself changed considerably. 
A new generation of young people, 
intellectually minded but at the 
same time religious, grew up. Para- 
doxically, during the 1970s the 
church publications became a ref- 
uge for independent thought, and 
suddenly Catholic periodicals 
swarmed with the work of previous 
libertarians and Marxists. 

One very important book pub- 
lished in the ’70s was by one of the 
leaders of the opposition—of that 


clandestine publishing movement. 
It was called The Church, The Left, 
and Dialogue. The author saw a great 
chance for Poland, in an alliance 
between the church and the intel- 
lectuals. That is a reversal of the situ- 
ation, and in my essay on Simone 
Weil I said she was a writer who was 
breaking that pattern, the alliance 
between the church and conserva- 
tive circles. 


Radix: Is it true that before leaving 
Poland you were Catholic and a so- 
cialist? 


Milosz: Being Catholic is not a 
simple thing. When you are bap- 
tized and brought up as a Catholic, 
you are in for good; I don’t think 
that one can stop being Catholic— 
or it’s very difficult. One is marked. 
For instance, I have been strongly 
marked by many year of Roman 
Catholic education, in the sense of 
church history, dogmatics, theology, 
and so on. Then you have periods 
when you go away from the church 
or you come back even closer to the 
church. 

Finally, being Catholic doesn’t 
mean that one is not a sinner. If be- 
ing a Catholic means being virtu- 
ous, not many Catholics would ex- 
ist. 

I have always felt I belonged to 
the church, maybe as a heretic, be- 
ing defiant, not going to commun- 
ion because it seems to me some- 
what dubious because of the present 
situation with the confession. 

In the institution of confession, 
there is a marked difference be- 
tween the church in Poland and the 
church here. Here, when the mo- 
ment of eucharist comes, practically 
everybody in the church goes and 
receives communion. In Poland the 
institution of confession is very 
much alive. You have to go to con- 
fession first before you receive com- 
munion. Whoever is brought up in 
that tradition has a strong feeling of 
personal sin. Here they are so vir- 
tuous that they go to communion 
without confession—as if they are 
not sinners.@ 
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In early spring 2003, my wife and 
I were recruited to participate in 
“Colonial House,” PBS’s latest ven- 
ture in experiential history. When 
we were short-listed from 5,000 ap- 
plicants, our competitive instincts 
kicked in. After being deemed vi- 
sually presentable, there were 
phone interviews, a day in Chico 
with the team, and finally a meet- 
ing in San Francisco with the pro- 
ducer. We were in. 

Then the agony began. Did we 
really want this? We are professors 
of religious studies and of cultural 
anthropology, and this seemed like 
an intellectual adventure we could 
not pass up. Carolyn, who does her 
field work in India and teaches 
courses in field methods and visual 
anthropology, wanted to see what 
it would be like to live in a differ- 
ent time and to experience docu- 
mentary film-making from the in- 
side. She would also keep a jour- 
nal. 
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Colonial Lite 


Donald Heinz 


When they discovered I was a 
Lutheran minister who actually 
knew how to preach, I was pegged 
for the “lay preacher” role. Not too 
immodestly, I imagined a Sabbath 
congregation of 25 million viewers. 
I began imagining a series of ser- 
mons on pilgrimage and creating a 
city on a hill, both important Puri- 
tan themes. We also hoped to help 
them get early American religion 
right, which is to say they would 
give it the weight it carried in the 
17th century and they would not too 
easily image it as 21st century fun- 
damentalism. We naively imagined 
that the crew would be pleased with 
advice from two academics. The 
television term for us scholars, we 
learned, was “history buffs.” 

Then Carolyn was told she 
couldn’t keep a journal, because if 
colonists kept a journal, introspec- 
tion might replace visual drama. I 
could not convince myself they 
would take religion seriously. So we 
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Pilgrims Going to Church 


emailed that we were pulling out. 
PBS and its production partner, Wall 
to Wall television and British chan- 
nel 4, decided they wanted us 
(which is hard to resist): Carolyn 
could keep a journal, but if she pub- 
lished, PBS would be involved; and 
I could contact their academic con- 
sultant on colonial American reli- 
gion. 

Everyone was then flown to 
New York to meet for several hours 
with a therapist. In spite of all the 
jokes, this was less an insanity check 
than a means of tracking the psy- 
chological well-being of all the par- 
ticipants throughout. She would fly 
up to Maine to meet with each of us 
again about half-way through the 
four months. What a surprise our 
conversation with her in the colony 
was. Two months in, she told us she 
was amazed that anybody over 55 
would attempt this (we were the 
oldest of the colonists) and that she 
had begun joking with her friends 


that if Don Heinz the lay preacher 
and Jeff Wyers the governor could 
live together in the same colony, 
there was hope for peace in the 
world. 

We trained at Plimouth Planta- 
tion, a kind of outdoor living-his- 
tory museum near Boston. The 
training and all the Plimouth staff 
were splendid. Plimouth had built 
our four houses ahead of time and 
saw to it that the material culture of 
our village was exactly correct. It 
did not escape our notice that fewer 
than half the colonists took any 
notes, several dozed frequently, a 
few thought singing even one Psalm 
was an oppression, and several 
talked the producers into shorten- 
ing the lectures on 17th century cul- 
ture and religion and lengthening 
the woodworking and cooking 
training. 


Life Together 

Life was difficult, things were 
primitive (not even a latrine), we 
washed our hair once a month, 
women were bound to their fire- 
places, and most of the men worked 
very hard. The women became re- 
markably adept at cooking imagi- 
native meals from simple ingredi- 
ents, and we all created a commu- 
nity that made us proud, not much 
of which showed up in the final edit. 

We endlessly discussed our rea- 
sons for coming, and they ranged 
from good family times in an out- 
door setting, to young white-collar 
men wanting to prove their muscle, 
to the quaint intellectual adventure 
that Carolyn and I were determined 
to have. Through it all we created 
an astonishing neighborhood, one 
that probably exists nowhere in 21st 
century America: every single per- 
son in the colony saw and treasured 
every other person within the first 
half-hour of rising, throughout the 
day, and within an hour of bedtime. 
In that, we thought ourselves quite 
amazing. 

We learned that the show was 
not about getting it right but getting 
there. The struggle, not the authen- 
ticity, was the thing. Patriarchy (the 
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and creating a city on a hill, both important Puritan 


themes. We also hoped to help them get early American 


religion right, which ts to say they would give it the weight 


it carried in the 17th century... 


governor’s style combined with the 
news that he was a determined 
“young earth” anti-evolutionist) 
and feminism (were 17th century 
women really silent?) and religion 
(intellectual curiosity or freedom of 
conscience) and race (two colonists, 
color-blind cast, were determined 
to represent black America), and 
class (young college graduates 
thought servitude nasty) and work 
detail (spirited adventure or gru- 
eling work-camp) and community 
aspiration (creating a city on a hill 
or reproducing a family farm): 
these were our constant struggles. 

Reality TV slapped us in the 
face when we belatedly realized 
that the producers thought that re- 
fusing to keep Sabbath was a much 
more interesting story than keep- 
ing Sabbath, and that they had de- 
liberately cast a family that was 
cool if not hostile to religion. 


The Story That Wouldn’t Be Told 

In my first sermon, I would 
cleverly compare our producer to 
the Puritan God—somewhat capri- 


- clous, demanding evidence of our 


election, in control. The director 
was perplexed. We won't film that; 
the audience isn’t interested in the 
technical production, just in the 
colonists. If true, how wrong the 
audience would be! Every colonist 
would agree that the struggle be- 
tween “us and them” was easily as 
dramatic as that between us and 
the 17th century. 


While it pleased production to 
imagine that we lived in a bubble 
that must not be broken, many of us 
sought long discussions about what 
experiential history really meant, 
about what should be portrayed, 
about whether in some sense we 
were both on the same team. Even- 
tually, we thought of them as muck- 
rakers in search of emotional stories 
and so we sometimes conspired as a 
community to keep them at arm’s 
length. 

Since social scientists and film- 
makers have moved beyond the con- 
ceit of pure objectivity and recog- 
nized their role as “author,” we were 
amazed that the crew insisted they 
would simply be telling our story. 
When we argued that 700 hours of 
footage could be edited into nearly 
any eight-hour story, they seemed 
incredulous and offered parental as- 
surance to little children. 


True to Life 

Our struggles in community 
mirrored modern America. There 
were conspicuous red state/blue 
state differences; played out, this 
meant that Carolyn and I, northern 
California liberal Democrats and ob- 
servant Lutherans, developed more 
natural friendships with some of our 
Sabbath opponents than with conser- 
vative Republican fundamentalists. 
When Jonathon came out as a South- 
ern Baptist homosexual, I suggested 
he try to find another Christian lan- 
guage. But he was monolingual; the 
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only Christianity he was comfort- 
able with was the one that rejected 
him. Like many today, Dominic was 
a seeker, and I saw in him a future 
Anglican priest and encouraged 
him to seek God's will. He’s now 
written that he’s heading toward 
ministry as a charismatic Anglican. 

Religion and culture wars were 
particularly poignant. In several 
meetings of the governor’s council, 
Danny insisted that the unity of the 
colony and the morale of its 
workforce required that Sabbath 
observance be ignored. “Sacrifice 
religion for the good of the com- 
mons” is rarely expressed so clearly! 
From about the second month, 
Carolyn and I tried to pry open the 
colony’s determined resistance to 
education and artistic endeavor. 
Told that the colony had only cer- 
tain cards to play, we replied that 
two academics were part of the 
hand dealt. 

When after becoming governor 
in the last month, I commissioned 
Jonathon and Dominic to make 
wonderful maps of the village and 
the territory, their time off from 
wood-working was bitterly re- 
sented. I fought for the right to edu- 
cate a couple of young men in Bib- 
lical Greek, church history, and 
Bible, creating a back-story that the 
colony might have singled out a few 
for future ministry and would have 
begun their education here before 
sending them back to England. We 
also kept reminding our fellow colo- 
nists that in eight more years 
Harvard would be founded. There 
was steady opposition to my 
“school” because it kept people 
from more important things. 


After-taste 

Wherever we go, people recog- 
nize us. Most greet us warmly, and 
a few make snotty comments. 
Websites have sprung up so that 
viewers can vent their feelings, and 
they do. All of us colonists belong 
to a Yahoo group that is open only 
to us. In varying degrees, the colo- 
nists are critical of the final edit. The 
degree of dismay varies with the 
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reasons for signing up. 

These are our hypotheses for 
what came out as “Colonial Lite.” 
PBS is seeking a wider demographic 
and pitched the show low. The chief 
producer’s prior credit was a Brit- 
ish reality show. The mostly British 
team didn’t really care deeply about 
getting the colonies right. The out- 
side consultant had cautioned me 
that the team was mostly clueless 
about religion. (We noticed the pro- 
ducer could not pronounce “psalm” 
and seemed fuzzy about the Angli- 
can Book of Common Prayer.) 

Eventually, it seemed that the 
crew cared about religion even less 
than the Sabbath-breakers. Al- 
though they shot hours of Sabbath 
sermons, not even five seconds 
made the final edit. Whatever their 
own views, the production team es- 
timated that the American people 
would have little interest in the sig- 
nificant role Protestant Christianity 
had played in the 17th century. Did 
the editors share the anti-intellectu- 
alism pervasive in recent American 
culture, but not true of the 17th cen- 
tury, when the colonies had the 
highest concentration of well-edu- 
cated people in the western world? 

Reality TV, which is Colonial 
Lite, is about watching stress and 
humiliation, not about gripping 
attempts to embody important 
ideas. 

Above all, we had hoped that the 
American viewing audience would 
see how we got here from there. 
They should see, even if in the mi- 
crocosm of a single small colony, 
that the 17th century world of ideas, 
religion, and political aspiration 
was one of the most extraordinary 
in the history of the West. But who 
would care about that? 


Donald Heinz is professor of religious 
studies at Chico State University. He is 
the author of The Last Passage: Recover- 
ing a Death of Our Own (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). While finishing his Ph.D. at 
the Graduate Theological Union, Don 
served as Radix book review editor. 
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questionable. Evidence suggests 
that ancient and modern non-Chris- 
tian religions, particularly those 
dominated by a mother goddess fig- 
ure (often served by thousands of 
temple prostitutes), have been 
much less liberating for women 
than virtually any form of Christian- 
ity. 

The concluding paragraph of 
the most famous Gnostic text, the 
so-called Gospel of Thomas (logion 
114), hardly sounds like a message 
of liberation: — 


Simon Peter said to them: “Let 
Mary leave us, for women are not 
worthy of life.” Jesus said: “I myself 
shall lead her in order to make her 
male, so that she too may become a 
living spirit resembling you males. 
For every woman who will make 
herself male will enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


—Gnostics, contrary to what is 
said in DVC, did not believe that 
Jesus was merely a man. Rather, 
they believed he was a god or ema- 
nation of the divine who was able 
to manifest himself to humans. The 
goal of Gnostic Christianity was to 
escape from this material world of 
ordinary human experience to the 
world of the spirit. 

—The Gnostic documents that 
Dan Brown and his sources refer to 
are virtually all 100 to 200 years later 
than the canonical New Testament 
writings. A few scholars would date 
the so-called Gospel of Thomas ear- 
lier than this and place several New 
Testament texts in the second cen- 
tury, but they area minority. None 
of the Gnostic texts was ever widely 
accepted as “Scripture” by the 
Christian majority; thus they were 
not in the running to be included in 
what became the Bible. 

—The theology of the Gnostic 
writings is radically different from 
the shared theology of the writings 
of the New Covenant. As F. F. Bruce 
comments: 


Diverse as the gnostic schools 
were from one another, they all 


tended to ascribe creation and 
redemption to two separate (not to 
say opposed) powers. They fostered 
an individualist rather than a social 
form of religion... . They not only 
weakened a sense of community 
with other contemporaries but a 
sense of continuity with those who 
went before. True Christianity . . . 
looks to one God as Creator and 
Redeemer, knows nothing of a 
solitary religion, and encourages 
among the people of God an 
appreciation of the heritage received 
from those who experienced his 
mighty acts in the past.... 
Gnosticism was too much bound up 
with a popular but passing phase of 
thought to have the survival power 
of apostolic Christianity. 


—One reason that the Gnostic 
writings are not in the Christian 
Bible is that our Bible begins with 
the Hebrew writings (Old Testa- 
ment). Virtually none of the wide 
variety of Gnostic Christians ac- 
cepted the authority of those Scrip- 
tures. The God of the Hebrew Bible 
and of the Jews was regarded as 
different from the God of the Gnos- 
tic quest. 

—A few notable scholars, like 
Professor Elaine Pagels of Princeton, 
are enamored with the Gnostic writ- 
ings, finding more spiritual inspira- 
tion there than in the canonical texts. 
Why? Perhaps they have given up 
on the church, or find it more chal- 
lenging to seek than to find. Perhaps 
the idea of finding God within one- 
self is more attractive to them than 
the idea that he revealed himself in 
history though Jesus Christ “who 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, died, and was buried... . 
[and] on the third day rose again.” 
Gnostic religion can be interpreted 
any way you find useful. Clearly, it 
is more akin to our individualized, 
inward-looking, and narcissistic 
Western culture than is traditional 
Christianity. 

Does Dan Brown ever get it 
right? The fact is, he rarely does. 

He confuses the geography of 
Paris; the content of Leonardo’s 
paintings, the facts of his life, the 
contents and form of his notebooks; 
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the history of both the Roman em- 
pire and the French dynastic tradi- 
tion; the history of the papacy and 
the nature of eastern Christianity; 
the geography of the Holy Land and 
the history of the Knights Templar 
(as well as Gothic architecture); the 
contents of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(which contain nothing related to 
the subjects under discussion) and 
the language of the Nag Hammadi 
Library; the origin of Tarot Cards 
(which began as a children’s book); 
the iconography of the pentagram; 
the Hebrew name for God, plus a 
host of other historical facts that he 
professes to portray accurately. 
Whether out of ignorance or by 
design, Brown’s interpretations of 
Leonardo’s ideas and work are to- 
tally impossible, even perverse, and 
would be defended by no art histo- 
rian specializing in the Italian Re- 
naissance. In a sketch of the Last 
Supper in one of Leonardo’s note- 
books, each individual is named. 
The beardless disciple, who may 
look effeminate to us, happens to be 
“John, the beloved disciple.” 


Other Critiques 
Secrets of the Code, edited by Dan 
Burstein (CDS Books), is an eclectic 


collection of essays and excerpts by 
recognized scholars, by informed 
and insightful amateurs, and by the 
conspiracy pseudo-scholars upon 
whom Brown has drawn (Baigent, 
Leigh, Lincoln, Lynn Picknett, Clive 
Prince, Timothy Freke, Peter Gandy, 
Margaret Starbird, et al.). If read 
critically, it contains much fascinat- 
ing if mutually contradictory infor- 
mation. 

The best Christian response is 
The Da Vinci Hoax by Carl E. Olson 
and Sandra Miesel (Ignatius Press), 
who astutely expose the “research” 
in Dan Brown’s thriller. The claims 
that the historical references in his 
book are all FACT (Brown capital- 
izes the word in his note at the be- 
ginning) and that “all descriptions 
of artwork, architecture, docu- 
ments, and secret rituals in this 
novel are accurate” are far from the 
truth. 

Brown’s claims appeal to many 
readers who don’t have a clue about 
history. Olson and Miesel have little 
difficulty exposing the ludicrous 
insinuations that Brown puts into 
the mouths of Harvard guru Rob- 
ert Langdon and “historian” Sir 
Leigh Teabing. A satisfying feature 
of Olson and Miesel is that they 
cover the whole gamut of historical 
allusions rather than just the earli- 
est centuries. 

An extremely well-written but 
briefer response is Amy Welborn’s 
De-Coding Da Vinci (Our Sunday 
Visitor), subtitled “The facts behind 
the fiction of The Da Vinci Code.” As 
a Catholic, the author occasionally 
seems a bit oversensitive about the 
book’s outlandish claims, though 
the same could be said for some of 
the evangelical Protestant critiques. 
Still, here is probably the best, brief, 
but comprehensive treatment. 

Two excellent critiques by Prot- 
estant writers who focus primarily 
on refuting Brown’s historical 
reconstruction of the first four 
Christian centuries are Breaking the 
Da Vinci Code by Darrell L. Bock 
(Thomas Nelson) and The Gospel 
Code by Ben Witherington, II (IVP). 
Witherington, author of several 
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scholarly books on women in the 
early church, offers an authoritative 
counterbalance to the muddle- 
headed neo-pagan feminism re- 
flected in DVC. Here are superb in- 
troductions to the New Testament 
data, to the Gnostic and other post- 


Biblical literature, and to history up 


through the fourth century. 

What is offered is both New 
Testament 101 and Early Church 
History 101. In reading these works, 
I kept asking myself: Why is it that 
most adult Christians don’t know 
this material? Has the church been 
strongly influenced by the anti-his- 
torical age in which we live?! 

Cracking Da Vinci's Code by 
James L. Garlow and Peter Jones 
(Victor) offers a comprehensive re- 
sponse to Brown’s implied histori- 
cal reconstructions and new-age-ish 
theology, linking the novel to the 
current religious and ideological 
scene. Three smaller books offer in- 
teresting reading on the subject: The 
Da Vinci Deception by Erwin W. 
Lutzer (Tyndale) is a response from 
a preacher. The Truth Behind the Da 
Vinci Code by Richard Abanes (Har- 
vest House) reads like a commen- 
tary on key claims by Langdon and 
Teabing. The Da Vinci Code: Fact or 
Fiction? by Hank Hanegraaff and 
Paul L. Maier (Tyndale) gives the 
views of a popular apologist and a 
history professor. 


For Further Reading 


On the New Testament Canon: 

F. F. Bruce, a leading Bible 
scholar in the second half of the 
20th century, has given us three ex- 
cellent guides: 

—The New Testament Docu- 
ments: Are They Reliable? (IVP), a 
brief consideration of the historical 
reliability of the New Testament; 

—New Testament History 
(Doubleday), the best history of the 
era of the earliest church; 

—The Canon of Scripture (IVP), 
a magisterial but accessible intro- 
duction to this important subject. 

Bruce M. Metzger’s The Canon 
of the New Testament: Its Origin, De- 
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velopment, and Significance (Oxford} 
will answer almost any question 
you might have and many others 
you have not thought of. 


On Gnosticism: 

The Nag Hammadi Library 
(Harper & Row), edited by James M. 
Robinson, contains the English 
translations of the mostly Coptic 
Gnostic texts quoted or alluded to 
in DVC. Bentley Layton’s The Gnos- 
tic Scriptures (Doubleday) rounds 
out the topic, though to call them 
“Scriptures” may be somewhat 
misleading. If you prefer, you can 
get them free online at The Gnos- 
tic Society Library <http:// 
www.gnosis.org /library.html>. 


Three articles offer compact over- 
views and modern research (with exten- 
sive bibliographies): 

—David M. Scholer’s “Gnosis, 
Gnosticism,” in Dictionary of the 


Later New Testament and Its Develop- 
ment, ed. Ralph P. Martin and Peter 
H. Davids (IVP, 1999), 400-412: 

— Edwin M. Yamauchi’s “Gnos- 
ticism,” in Dictionary of New Testa- 
ment Background, ed. Craig A. Evans 


and Stanley E. Porter (IVP, 2000), 
414-418; 

—Yamauchi’s “Gnosis, Gnosti- 
cism,” in Dictionary of Paul and His 
Letters, ed. Gerald F. Hawthorne, 
Ralph P. Martin, & Daniel G. Reid 
(IVP, 1993), 350-354. 

Robert M. Grant’s Gnosticism 
and Early Christianity (Harper & 
Row) is a useful introduction by a 
distinguished University of Chicago 
historian. Hans Jonas’s The Gnostic 
Religion (Beacon) is a classical and 
accessible introduction to the major . 
documents and ideas. What is Gnos- 
ticism? by Karen L. King (Cam- 
bridge) is an attempt to disentangle 
the study of the subject from the 
early Christian discourse of ortho- 
doxy and heresy. If the older writ- 
ers tipped their hats to the orthodox 
church fathers, Professor King has 
more than redressed the balance. 


On the Apocryphal New Testament: 

Christian fiction was alive and 
well in the early centuries of the 
church! The Gnostic writings are 
only some among many extra-ca- 
nonical texts that were being read 
by various groups of professed fol- 
lowers of Christ. You don’t have to 
wonder about what was in those 
mysterious books; you can read 
them. 

Two collections translated and 
edited by J. K. Elliott and published 
by Oxford are The Apocryphal New 
Testament and The Apocryphal Jesus. 
They present a fascinating intro- 
duction to texts that have shaped 
the thinking of Christians in ear- 
lier ages as well as some that 
were largely unknown. W. 
Schneemelcher, ed. New Testament 
Apocrypha, 2 vols. (Westminster) of- 
fers a complementary introduction 
to the literature and scholarship of 
that early period. 


W. Ward Gasque is the New Testament 
editor of New International Biblical Com- 
mentary, was the founding co-editor of 
New International Greek Testament Com- 
mentary, and is the author of two books 
and editor of four books in Biblical stud- 
ies. : 


Science continued from page 11 
Templeton Prize for Progress in Re- 
ligion. Since the 1960s, Barbour has 
produced book after book clarifying 
the interaction of science and reli- 
gion. His Issues in Science and Reli- 
gion (Prentice Hall, 1966) brought 
talk of science into the broader 
Christian world, as Bernard 
Ramm’s The Christian View of Science 
and Scripture (1954) had done for 
evangelicals. Barbour’s Issues 
served as a widely used textbook in 
courses on science and religion, su- 
perseded by Barbour’s Religion in an 
Age of Science (Harper & Row, 1990), 
one of two books based on his 1989- 
91 Gifford Lectures in Aberdeen. 
(The Gifford Lectures were en- 
dowed in 1885 to bring the latest in 
“natural theology” to the four uni- 
versities in Scotland.) 

Ian Barbour is emeritus Profes- 
sor of Science, Technology, and So- 
ciety at Carleton College in Minne- 
sota, where he has taught since 1955. 
He earned a Ph.D. in nuclear phys- 
ics at the U. of Chicago, then stud- 
ied theology and ethics at Yale Di- 
vinity School. In October 2003, 
Berkeley’s Center for Theology and 
the Natural Sciences celebrated his 
80th birthday with a symposium; in 
2004, CTNS has published a 
Festschrift from that occasion, Fifty 
Years in Science and Religion: lan G. 
Barbour and his Legacy. 

Barbour’s four categories of 
ways to relate science and religion 
(conflict; independence; dialogue; 
integration) have been used or ac- 
knowledged by almost every writer 
on the subject. When Science Meets 
Religion is organized around that 
framework, almost to the point of 
excess. In each chapter (On the Four 
Views; Astronomy and Creation; 
Implications of Quantum Physics; 
Evolution and Continuing Creation; 
Genetics, Neuroscience, and Hu- 
man Nature; God and Nature), he 
gives an up-to-date assessment of 
the scientific situation, then shows 
how representatives of each of the 
four categories relate it to religion. 

Barbour’s own writing is in- 
formed, lucid, and fair to the posi- 


In debates over science and 
religion, protagonists have 
frequently gone too far, 


claimed too much. 


tions of others. He never hesitates 
to acknowledge his own religious 
commitment, which some readers 
may feel pushes the limits of a the- 
istic position too far. Barbour leans 
toward a universalist understand- 
ing of salvation and essentially em- 
braces a “process metaphysics” in 
his theology (sometimes called 
“panentheism” to distinguish it 
from classical theism). 

The shortest book on my semi- 
nar list is Belief in God in an Age of 
Science (Yale University Press, 1998) 
by John C. Polkinghorne. At 133 pp., 
it’s the only one I could read in one 
evening. It is the latest work by a 
mathematical physicist who is also 
an Anglican priest and prolific 
writer of excellent books on science 
and faith for the general public. 

I’ve never read a book by 
Polkinghorne that I didn’t enjoy. 
That includes his theological heavy- 
weight, The Faith of a Physicist 
(Princeton University Press, 1994; 
published in England as Science and 
Christian Belief, SPCK, 1994), based 
on his 1993-94 Gifford Lectures in 
Edinburgh. Polkinghorne fre- 
quently cites the larger volume in 
this new book, based on his 1996 
Terry Lectures. (Like the Gifford 
Lectures, the Terry Lectureship at 
Yale Divinity School has sought for 
almost a hundred years to build 
“the truths of science and philoso- 
phy into the structure of a broad- 
ened and purified religion.”) 

John Polkinghorne earned a 
Ph.D. in quantum field theory and 
a D.Sc. for research on elementary 
particle physics at Cambridge. Af- 
ter teaching mathematical physics 


at Edinburgh he returned to Cam- 
bridge, becoming in 1968 the 
university’s Professor of Math- 
ematical Physics. In 1972 he re- 
signed that post to pursue theologi- 
cal studies and in 1982 was ordained 
a priest in the Church of England. 
After several years as a parish priest 
and vicar, he returned to Cambridge 
as Dean of Trinity Hall, finally as 
president of Queen’s College, a post 
from which he retired in 1996. An- 
other “Sir John” (knighted in 1997), 
Polkinghorne has been a Fellow of 
the Royal Society since 1974. In 2002 
he won the Templeton Prize for 
Progress in Religion. 

The subtitle of Polkinghorne’s 
Gifford Lectures was “Confessions 
of a Bottom-Up Thinker.” I suspect 
that I resonate so well with what he 
writes because I also tend to start 
with what is proximate and work 
my way toward the ultimate. (Top- 
down thinkers go the other way, 
beginning with axioms, philosophi- 
cal propositions, or fundamental 
doctrines.) 

Among other Gifford lecturers 
and other Templeton awardees, 
Polkinghorne may stand out as be- 
ing more at home with traditional 
Christian interpretations of the 
Bible. He built the framework of his 
Gifford lectures around the phrases 
of the Nicene Creed, for example, 
perhaps startling his hearers with 
his affirmation of the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ. 

To me, the high point of this lat- 
est book is a chapter on “Finding 
Truth: Science and Religion Com- 
pared.” After defining five distinct 
phases in the construction of scien- 
tific theories and showing how they 
featured in turning questions about 
the nature of light into modern 
quantum theory, Polkinghorne 
shows how theologians went 
through very similar steps to work 
out a satisfactory “theory” of the 
human/divine nature of Jesus 
Christ. “Does God Act in the Physi- 
cal World?” is another pithy chap- 
ter. In it he seems to regard chaos 
theory as more likely to be fruitful 
than quantum theory (in which he 
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is an expert) in trying to make sense 
of God’s agency in the world. Ex- 
pect to be intellectually challenged 
by Belief in God in an Age of Science. 

The authors of Species of Origins: 
America’s Search for a Creation Story 
(Rowman & Littlefield, 2002), Karl 
W. Giberson and Donald A. Yerxa, 
have come on the scene more re- 
cently than Barbour’ or 
Polkinghorne with this useful book. 
Both are at Eastern Nazarene Col- 
lege (ENC) in Massachusetts, where 
Yerxa teaches history and Giberson 
(pronounced GUY-berson), teaches 
physics and the history & philoso- 
phy of science. 

I chose this book even before 
reading it because I had been favor- 
ably impressed by an earlier book 
by Giberson, Worlds Apart: The Un- 
holy War between Religion and Science 
(Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 
1993). Addressed to college students 
brought up in the author’s 
Wesleyan tradition, it included a 
section called “I Was a Teenage Fun- 
damentalist” about the author’s 
gradual disenchantment with “cre- 
ation science” as his faith matured. 
Karl Giberson represents a new gen- 
eration of Christian scholars trained 
in science and able to write convinc- 
ingly for younger readers. 

After earning a Ph.D. in atomic 
physics at Rice University, Giberson 
returned to ENC, his alma mater, to 
teach in 1984. In 1996 his course on 
“Issues in Science and Religion” 
won a Templeton award and he has 
recently participated in the 
Templeton Oxford Seminars on Sci- 
ence and Christianity. That program 
was initiated by the Council of 
Christian Colleges and Universities 
to give promising young scholars 
opportunities for research and writ- 
ing over three consecutive summers 
at Oxford. Giberson may be an “ink- 
oholic,” since he edits both ENC’s 
journal The Christian Scholar and the 
ambitious Templeton-supported 
monthly tabloid Science and Theol- 
ogy News. Since 2003 Giberson has 
also been editor-in-chief of Science 
& Spirit, which seemed to lose its 
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way after morphing in 1998 from a 
small Templeton-supported news- 
letter to a slick bimonthly magazine. 

Despite its tricky title, Species of 
Origins is a scholarly effort to clear 
up misunderstandings and errors in 
“basically unresolvable” disagree- 
ments between creationists and evo- 
lutionists—a landscape that for 
many seems “shrouded in an im- 
penetrable fog.” Beneath the book’s 
academically acceptable prose I de- 
tect the authors’ sympathy for a con- 
fused churchgoing population, per- 
haps occasionally the intensity of 
Giberson’s own face-off with cre- 
ationism as a student. The creation / 
evolution issue is, after all, what 
most people associate with the sub- 
ject of science and religion. This ex- 
tensively documented account of 
rival “creation stories” culminates 
in the authors’ assessment of Design 
arguments. 

So far my selections have all 
been by physicists, but here’s an 
exception: Rebuilding the Matrix 
(Zondervan, 2001) by Denis 
Alexander. I was eager to read this 
one, subtitled Science and Faith in the 
21st Century, because I greatly ap- 
preciated the author’s earlier book, 
Beyond Science (Holman, 1972). With 
the Cold War and the possibility of 
nuclear holocaust on people’s 
minds at that time, Alexander de- 
fended science while showing that 
the Christian gospel offers meaning 
to life that science cannot deliver. 
Thirty years later, he is still trying 
to humanize science. To do so, he 
argues, requires “rebuilding the 
matrix,” by which he means restor- 
ing the theistic convictions that led 
to modern science in the first place. 

Denis Alexander is a fellow of 
St. Edmund’s College, Cambridge, 
England, and leader of a molecular 
immunology research group at The 
Babraham Institute. He also edits 
the journal Science and Christian Be- 
lief for CiS (Christians in Science, an 
evangelical fellowship in the U.K., 
like ASA in the U.S.). He mentions 
having served at the American Uni- 
versity Hospital in Beirut when it 


was taking in casualties from the 
Muslim west side during the Leba- 
nese civil war. 

Rebuilding the Matrix is the 
heaviest book on my list, both in 
size (510 pp.) and in writing style. 
Alexander wrote his 1972 book for 
a general audience interested in sci- 
ence but perhaps intimidated by it. 
This new book seems directed pri- 
marily toward fellow scientists and 
other academics. A third of it re- 
counts the history of modern sci- 
ence in considerable detail, ending . 
with an informative chapter on how 
“The Warfare Merchants” pounded 
in a wedge between science and its 
theistic roots (thus “shattering the 
matrix” ). 

In other chapters, Alexander 
takes on hard philosophical ques- 
tions raised by prominent thinkers 
from materialistic rationalists to 
postmodernists. This book has the 
feel of a carefully laid out argument, 
maybe too comprehensive to follow 
easily but worthy of sustained 
study. I read the hardback, but a less 
expensive paperback version 
should be forthcoming. 

Now for a book by a journalist 
rather than a scientist, By Design: 
Science and the Search for God (En- 
counter Books, 2003) by Larry 
Witham. Its enjoyable journalistic 
style may make it the best book on 
my list for casual onlookers who 
want to know what’s going on. For 
such readable writing I can tolerate 
a few shortcuts, though I know 
Witham worked hard to get the facts 
right. A bibliographic essay at the 
end credits his published sources 
and many personal interviews. At 
one ID event he interviewed me for 
hours (for “deep background,” as 
the journalists say) about events 
with which I was familiar. From his 
book I learned details I hadn’t 
known about those and other 
events. ' 

Larry Witham is a reporter as- 
signed to the national desk at the 
Washington Times, where he special- 
izes in religion and its interaction 
with social issues. Covering school 


board debates over teaching evolu- 
tion drew him into scientific ques- 
tions and into writing an earlier 
book about those controversies. He 
was born in California, raised a 
Lutheran, and as a student was 
more interested in art than in sci- 
ence. He has been a newspaperman 
for some 21 years. 

In By Design, Witham uses two 
centennials as bookends. He begins 
with the 1959 Darwin Centennial at 
the U. of Chicago, one hundred 
years after publication of Origin of 
Species. That five-day festival cel- 
ebrated the triumph of evolutionary 
thinking and included a Thanksgiv- 
ing Day “secular sermon” by Sir 
Julian Huxley from the pulpit of 
Rockefeller Chapel. Witham brings 
his story to a close in 2002, one hun- 
dred years after the first Gifford 
Lectures by William James (which 
became The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience). Witham reprises the 
psychologist’s ideas of tough- 
mindedness and tender- 
mindedness in our choices of skep- 
ticism or belief, pondering changes 
in public attitudes toward science 
and faith since 1959. 

While I was preparing for the 
seminar, a friend sent me an 
autographed copy of his book, 
Doubts about Darwin: A History of In- 
telligent Design (Baker Books, 2003). 
The author, Thomas Woodward, has 
been an enthusiastic “participant 
observer” of the ID movement. This 
book, based on his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, relies heavily on his contacts 
with Phillip Johnson, who says in 
the Foreword that “Tom Woodward 
knows as much about the history of 
Intelligent Design as any person 
could.” Woodward teaches commu- 
nication, theology, and the history 
of science at Trinity College in 
Florida. Since his student days at 
Princeton he has been active in 
Christian apologetics, and founded 
the C. S. Lewis Society at Trinity 
College. 

I added this one to my seminar 
list. Although it parallels Witham’s 
appreciative assessment of the ID 


A.D. 


We just took down Christmas 
all its shiny baubles and twinkling lights 
its green and red and heavenly blue 


and white. 


We put it away in boxes 


and sealed it tight like a tomb. 


A month ago, we put it out 
and light came into the world 
as if Tinker Bell and all her friends were 


living it up on our lawns 


and the magic was catching and we knew we could fly! 


It had all looked so warm and so welcoming 
like a new-made fire in a freshly swept hearth. 


But now it’s gone: 


dust rings where the wise men had wandered 


mangerless bits of straw 


whispering 
about 
our Unholy Family. 


It’s January. 


Again, we’re clearing and cleaning, 
putting things back how they had been 


before Christmas, 


before we made room for Christmas. 


Yet, it’s not 
Before Christmas 
it’s After Christmas 


and nothing’s the same. 


—Ruan 


movement, it has a different twist. 
The doctoral studies Woodward 
began mid-career were in the field 
of rhetoric, a term that has been un- 
dermined by pejorative political use 
of the phrase “mere rhetoric.” Rheto- 
ric (paired with logic in classical cur- 
ricula) is the art of framing an argu- 
ment to make it convincing, espe- 
cially to hearers with no initial in- 
clination to accept it—in other 


words, the art of persuasion. A pre- 
senter of an argument is called a 
“rhetor” (a word new to me) and a 
scholar who analyzes the argument, 
a “rhetorician.” 

Woodward’s book is a rhetori- 
cal history of ID’s campaign of per- 
suasion. An appendix discusses the 
“rhetoric of science” and some of its 
scholars. I hadn’t heard of that field 
before, so from the appendices, text, 
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and extensive endnotes | learned 
more than I expected to about a 
story with which I was already fa- 
miliar. The rise of ID’s influence 
may not be a story “of Biblical pro- 
portions” but it has overtones of 
that shepherd boy armed with only 
a slingshot. Why worry about a few 
pebbles? Ask the defenders of evo- 
lution at the National Center for 
Science Education about that! 

As evidence of the “making of 
many books” in science and reli- 
gion, I’ll mention some new ones 
I’ve received in just the few months 
since my seminar. A 634-page com- 
pendium, Darwinism, Design, and 
Public Education (Michigan State U. 
Press, 2003), edited by John Angus 
Campbell and Stephen C. Meyer, 
acknowledges my wife and me as 
its copy editors. It more or less bal- 
ances an even weightier collection, 
Intelligent Design Creationism and Its 
Critics (MIT Press, 2002), put to- 
gether by Michigan State philoso- 
phy professor Robert Pennock. In 
Pennock’s book, each contribution 
favoring ID was followed by one or 
more polemic responses. The 
Campbell-Meyer book lays out the 
case for ID more fully, then at the 
end lets its critics (including 
Pennock) have their say, but gives 
Phillip Johnson the last word. Ap- 
pearing ina series on “Rhetoric and 
Public Affairs,” the new book fo- 
cuses on the role of Darwinism and 
ID in science education. Rhetorician 
Campbell teaches communication 
at the U. of Memphis. Meyer, whose 
connection to the Discovery Insti- 
tute has been mentioned, teaches 
conceptual foundations of science at 
Palm Beach Atlantic U. in Florida. 
This may be more than you want to 
know about ID, but it’s a good re- 
source on the public school contro- 
versy. 

Another recent book I first read 
in manuscript form is Evolution from 
Creation to New Creation (Abingdon, 
2003) by Ted Peters and Martinez 
Hewlett. In my blurb on the first 
page, I compare it to a scorecard to 
help identify the players in the con- 
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troversy over evolution. I like the 
authors’ comment that the science 
of evolution “comes  shrink- 
wrapped in an ideology that ap- 
pears to be an anti-Christian religion 
of its own.” They deal respectfully 
but separately with creationism and 
ID, then focus on theistic evolution, 
their own position. This is a 
thoughtful, theologically oriented 
book. Peters teaches theology at 
Berkeley’s Pacific Lutheran Semi- 
nary and co-edits the journal Theol- 
ogy and Science. Hewlett, a profes- 
sor of molecular and cell biology 
retired from the U. of Arizona, is 
now an adjunct professor at the 
Dominican School of Philosophy 
and Theology in Berkeley. 

A book that I definitely would 
have included in my seminar selec- 
tions if it had arrived in time is Sci- 
ence and Christianity: Conflict or Co- 
herence? (U. of Georgia Apollos 
Trust, 2003). The author is Henry F. 
(“Fritz”) Schaefer, I], an award- 
winning quantum chemist who left 
a post at U.C. Berkeley in 1987 to 
become Graham Perdue Professor 
of Chemistry and Director of the 
Center for Computational Quantum 
Chemistry at the U. of Georgia. The 
book is as appealing as I would have 
expected it to be, having heard 
“Fritz” deliver some of the lectures 
that form its chapters. Schaefer’s 
insight s about science are those 
of a working scientist; his spiritual 
insights stem from the experience 
he describes, of meeting Christ 
while he was a Berkeley profes- 
sor. This is the most personal 
book I’ve mentioned, one I expect 
to circulate among non-Christian 
friends. An inexpensive  paper- 
back, it can be ordered from 
www.ApollosTrust.com. 

I know of several other books 
hot off the press that I expect to like 
because I know and respect their 
authors. I have not yet seen the lat- 
est book by physicist George L. 
Murphy, The Cosmos in the Light of 
the Cross (Trinity Press International, 
2003). George is also a Lutheran 
theologian whom I know through 
ASA. Another important book I’m 


anxious to see is Perspectives on an 
Evolving Creation (Eerdmans, 2003). 
Edited by Kansas State paleontolo- 
gist Keith B. Miller, it contains chap- 
ters by a number of other ASA 
friends whose writings I have ad- 
mired over the years. 

See? Good books keep coming 
out to get you started on your jour- 
ney into science and Christian faith. 
A guidebook is like a traveling com- 
panion, so choose one you will en- 
joy along the way. You'll find plenty 
more to choose from later on. 

Have a pleasant trip. And don’t 
forget your compass. 


“On the Net 

The web pages of organizations 
other than ASA that are devoted to 
science and religion will lead you 
to their journals, where you can find 
announcements and reviews of new 
books in the field. Check out these 
web sites and these journals: 

www.ctns.org: Theology and Sci- 
ence (semi-annual). 

www.iras.org: Zygon (quar- 
terly). 

www.researchnews.org: Science 
and Theology News (monthly). 

www.cis.org.uk: Science and 
Christian Belief (semi-annual). 

www.science-spirit.org: Science 
and Spirit (bimonthly). 

www.arn.org: Origins and Design 
(occasional). 

www.iscid.org: Progress in Com- 
plexity, Information, and Design 
(quarterly). 

Visits to other websites devoted 
to science and religion will also turn 
up book reviews, articles, links, and 
other resources: 

www.counterbalance.org. 
www.metanexus.org. 
www.essat.org. 


Walter R. Hearn, professor of Christian- 
ity and science at New College Berke- 
ley, has a Ph.D. in biochemistry. He’s the 
author of Being a Christian in Science 
(Intervarsity Press). 
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Meditation 


An Invitation to Joy 


Henri Nouwen 


Jesus said, “Live ecstatically. Move out of that place of death and toward life because I 
am the God who is living. Wherever I am, there is life, there is change, growth, increase, 
blossoming, something new. I am going to make everything new.” 

For us to dare to live a life in which we continue to move out of the static places and 
take trusting steps in new directions—that is what faith is about. The Greek word for 
faith means to trust: to trust that the ground before you that you have never walked on 
is safe ground, God’s ground, holy ground. 

Walk and don’t be afraid. Don’t want to have it all charted out for you. Let it hap- 
pen. Let something new grow. That is the walk of faith—walking with the Lord, walk- 
ing away from familiar places. “Leave your father, leave your mother, leave your brother, 
leave your sister. Follow me. I am the Lord of love.” And wherever there is love, fear 
will be wiped out. “Perfect love casts out fear.” 

You can go out and you will live. You will live eternally because Jesus is the Lord of 
life. That is the ecstasy. You can start participating in it every time you step out of your 
fear and out of the sameness. It doesn’t require big jumps, but small steps. 

Do you choose life? Or are you choosing death, that fearful place where you hang 
onto what you are most familiar with? Ecstatic living, real joy, is connected with step- 
ping onto unknown ground, trusting that you are in safe hands. 

Joy is always new. There is a lot of old sadness, but there is never old joy. Joy is 


always a surprise, and that’s ecstasy. 


This meditation is taken from a longer article, Intimacy, Fecundity, and Ecstasy published in Radix 
Volume 15: 6. Henri Nouwen was the author of many books and articles including Gracias: A Latin 
American Journal. 
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After the Tsunami: 
A Letter from Indonesia 


Bernard Adeney-Risakotta 


Today is New Year’s Eve 
and also our wedding an- 
niversary. Normally it’s a 
day of celebration, but we 
don’t feel much like cel- 
ebrating. There’s a knot in 
the stomach and tears be- 
hind our eyes as we are 
engulfed with news of the 
earthquake and tidal 
wave. 

We are about 1,500 
miles south of the devas- 
tation in North Sumatra. 
The only indication we 
felt, as we camped on the 
south coast of Java at the time of the 
earthquake, was gale force winds, 
whipping the rain from all direc- 
tions. In Yogyakarta where we live, 
there is no physical disaster, but the 
emotional impact is incalculable. 

On every street corner students 
are collecting money for Aceh. Al- 
most everyone in this university 
town has friends from Aceh (the 
northernmost province in Sumatra). 
Very few know if their families are 
alive or dead. 

The media is full of news and 
pictures of bodies. Today, the death 
count is closing in on 100,000 dead 
in Indonesia alone. Some reports 
say the quake measured 9.0 on the 
Richter scale, among the largest 
quakes in recorded history. 

We struggle to understand. 
Why? How shall we respond? Many 
New Year’s Eve parties have been 
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cancelled or changed into charity 
drives. Mountains of food, clothing, 
money, and supplies pile up in 
Yogyakarta as the people pour out 
their grief in donations. Since inde- 
pendence, Indonesia has had no ex- 
perience of a natural disaster on this 
scale, and the logistics for deliver- 
ing the relief are a nightmare. No 
roads, airports, or communication 
systems are working in Aceh. What 
can we do? What does it mean? 
We were in the United States on 
September 11th, 2001, when 
America went into shock and 
mourning. The energies of a great 
nation were focused on dealing 
with the meaning of that attack. The 
world was changed, not only by the 
3,000 dead, but by the meanings we 
construed from it. America had an 
enemy: terrorists. Osama bin Laden; 
Taliban; Afghanistan; Iraq. We were 


not safe anymore. 

We are not safe. So 
we launched a war on ter- 
ror, our own terror and 
those we deemed our en- 
emies. Are we getting safer 
yet? 

Who is the enemy who 
caused this humongous 
earthquake and tsunami? 
Whom do we fight? How 
do we make the world safe 
again? How can we con- 
strue the meaning of this 
event? 

On the television a 
woman in Aceh sobs before the 
camera. She cannot fathom the loss 
of her whole family and focuses on 
her need for clothing. She hasn’t 
bathed for days. She appeals to her 
relatives in Jakarta to send anything, 
since she has nothing. Then 
abruptly, through her tears, she 
screams out: “Allahu Akbar! Allahu 
Akbar!” God is Great! God is Great! 

In these days, as I process my 
own puny grief, I try out various 
stratagems. For example, death is 
not so bad. We all have to die. Does 
it really matter much if we die now 
or in a few more short years? The 
100,000 all would have died sooner 
or later. Even Jesus lived until he 
was only 33 and was killed ina cruel 
and senseless manner. Would the 
meaning of his life be greater if he 
had lived to be 90?. 

The Christian faith has affirmed 


his death as a sacrifice for all hu- 
mankind, allowed by God, and 
crowned with resurrection. The 
grief of his friends was turned to joy 
by the conviction that he was alive 
again, and still with them. Muslims 
and Christians live with the hope of 
the resurrection. But there will be 
no resurrection on this earth for the 
100,000 dead in Aceh. Instead the 
numbers will swell like the bodies 
that are putrefying in the rain. The 
grief of those left alive will not turn 
to joy as they struggle to find food, 
water, clothing, and shelter in the 
rainy season. Children will remain 
orphans and parents will not receive 
their children back. 

Tragedies sometimes give birth 
to miracles, like the story of the 
brave, five-year-old boy, swept out 
to sea clinging to a door, who 
crawled onto a floating mattress and 
survived for two days on the open 
sea before being reunited with his 
parents. Amazingly, they too were 
still alive. But for every miracle of 
survival there are a thousand tales 
of death. Not many can ride out a 
tidal wave. 

I play with the idea of going to 
Aceh. I can drive a truck, or bury 
dead bodies. I am strong in mind 
and body. I can give comfort. I can 
lead. But there are no flights. The 
roads are broken. There is no gaso- 
line. There is no food or lodging. 
Would I ease the burden or add to 
it? Am I tempted by heroics to ease 
the pain? 

We may be tempted to ask: Is 
this God’s judgment on Indonesia? 
Or on Aceh? Aceh is called “the 
Porch of Mecca,” the most reli- 
giously devout area in Indonesia. It 
is the only province to enforce Is- 
lamic Syari’ah law. Aceh is ruled by 
the Indonesian military that are ac- 
cused of horrendous human rights 
abuses, sometimes matched by their 
separatist guerrilla opponents. Its 
Governor was recently arrested for 
corruption. 

Do we dare ask if God would 
punish a province bathed for years 
in blood and corruption? But that 
question does not bear asking. The 


Who 1s the enemy who caused this humongous earth- 


quake and tsunami? Whom do we fight? How do we 


make the world safe again? How can we construe the 


meaning of this event? 


tens of thousands of children, 
women, and men who died, the mil- 
lions who lost their homes, were not 
more evil than you or I. They have 
already suffered through years of 
warfare and oppression. What kind 
of God would punish with such 
indiscriminate slaughter? Allahu 
Akbar. 

A man who had lost his whole 
family sobbed, “My life is over. I can 
only be pasrah [submitted to the will 
of God].” Those without faith may 
see this tragedy as further evidence 
of the incomprehensible meaning- 
lessness of human existence. Those 
with faith can only submit to the 
will of God. 

Earthquake and tidal waves are 
acts of God that demonstrate the im- 
measurable power of God and na- 
ture. Terrorists seem puny in com- 
parison. Why? is beyond the pow- 
ers of human comprehension. Nev- 
ertheless, we can and will construct 
a meaning for this tragedy. We can- 
not live without meaning. 

The meaning of this tragedy is 
not fixed or eternal. We will create 
it by how we respond. As the grief 
and donations flow in, we feel the 
unity of Indonesia, indeed the unity 
of the world. 

Eleven countries were hit and 
the entire world is responding. Poor 
farmers in Java are sending their 
best change of clothes to Aceh. In- 
donesian soldiers who survived the 
tidal wave have put down their 
weapons and taken up shovels. The 
military is the strongest institution 
in Aceh and, at least for now, it is 


focused on relief of suffering. For- 
eign agencies, long denied access to 
Aceh, are pouring in. 

How long will this compassion 
and unity last? Soon the ideologi- 
cal battles will begin as different in- 
terest groups compete to exploit the 
tragedy for their own agenda. 

For now, we are content to feel 
the grief this tragedy demands. We 
are pasrah. Later there will be time 
for celebration. Tonight, Farsijana, 
my loving wife, cooked a delicious 
meal and we cancelled our plans to 
celebrate our anniversary and the 
New Year at a fancy restaurant. In- 
stead we put on a recording of 
Mozart’s achingly beautiful Re- 
quiem and felt the grief of death. 
Farsijana said we should not fight 
nature. This is the time for grief. 

We remember the five-year-old 
boy who survived the tidal wave by 
floating on a mattress. He said, “I 
was not afraid. I am used to the sea. 
I was only cold.” He became one 
with the wild ocean, and his cour- 
age saved his life. Perhaps, only 
perhaps, the courage and compas- 
sion of Indonesia and the world 
may transform this tragedy into a 
new opportunity for peace, justice, 
and life. Insya Allah (God willing)! 
“Thy loving kindness is better than 
life.” 


Bernard Adeney-Risakotta teaches at 
Universita Kristen Satya Wacana in 
Java, Indonesia.He is the author of 
Strange Virtues: Ethics in a Multicultural 
World. 
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Finding Common Moral Ground 


in An Age of Diversity & Conflict 


The recent American presiden- 
tial election was striking for 
many reasons. The one | will 
pay attention to here is the po- 
larization of the electorate, 
which was more intense and ex- 
treme than has been the case for 
decades. I am not referring to 
the “blue state/red state” divi- 
sion. As some have said, what 
America has is a lot of purple 
states in various shades. It is 
only the winner-take-all elec- 
toral college system that pro- 
vides the illusion of sharp geo- 
graphical differences among red 
and blue states. 

But from another perspec- 
tive, a radical polarization was 
unmistakable: the passion and 
disagreement between Bush 
supporters and Bush oppo- 
nents. This was no 5% difference 
but an almost unbridgeable 
chasm in language and opinion. 
It was almost impossible to find 
any common ground between 
partisans of one side or the 
other. Each side had its favorite 
news and opinion sources, and 
declared differing opinions to 
be lies or propaganda. Partisan 
rhetoric hailed the awesome 
greatness of one’s own side and 
vilified the terrifying, damnable 
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evil of the opposition. It was a 
little tough to have a very long 
or helpful conversation under 
those circumstances. 

Exit polls asked voters if 
“moral values” played a role in 
their choices, and a large num- 
ber of respondents said “yes.” 
(When exit pollsters did not ac- 
tually use the phrase “moral 
values,” the phrase was not 
brought up by voters. We must 
be careful about how we inter- 
pret such opinion polls: the 
questions we pose have a great 
deal to do with what we get as 
answers). 

Subsequent discussions of 
the election by media pundits 
and analysts tended to summa- 
rize the experience as follows: 
“moral values” meant opposi- 
tion to abortion and to gay mar- 
riage; Republicans were seen as 
defenders of traditional mar- 
riage and of the life of the un- 
born and thus received the 
moral values votes. Democrats 
(“liberals”) sold out and didn’t 
care about those traditional 
moral values.Therefore, they 
lost. Certainly there is some 
truth in this sort of thinking but 
it is vastly oversimplified and 
even misleading. 


The election is over, but the sub- 
ject of moral values begs for contin- 
ued attention. “Value” means “hav- 
ing worth.” Values are the things 
worth pursuing, worth standing up 
for, even worth fighting for. When 
we step back and remember the 
meaning of our words, we can see 
that “values” were and are at the 
heart of many of our disagreements 
and conflicts. Our public debate and 
conflict are not between one side 
that believes in moral values and 
another that doesn’t. The debate 
and conflict are rooted in which val- 
ues one is committed to. 

Values differences are rarely 
simple. Two individuals may both, 
equally, value the unborn as sacred 
persons made in the image and like- 
ness of God. Yet they may disagree 
about the best strategy for actually 
saving and then nurturing those 
vulnerable little creatures of God. It 
is part of the bone-headedness of 
our time that the partisans involved 
in highly controversial matters (like 
abortion and public policy) are both 
unwilling and incapable of thought 
and discussion except as it is filtered 
through their rigid categories. 


An Ethical Wilderness 

We are truly living in an ethical 
wilderness—increasingly divided, 
overheated, and dangerous. Is there 
any way forward? Can we find 
common moral ground on which to 
resolve peacefully and justly some 
of the controversial issues of our 
time? 

It might be nice if we could each 
just “do our own thing” and leave 
others alone to do theirs. Too bad 
that we need to talk about common 
ground and coming together. But 
the world is “shrinking” in the sense 
that our lives intersect and overlap 
more and more. No one, no group, 
is an isolated island. Population 
growth, ease of travel, and vastly 
increased communication channels 
inescapably link our lives together. 
What we do affects others. Our re- 
sources are shared along with the 
basic threats to our existence. Ter- 
rorism, economic opportunity, and 


The center of Christian ethics, the non- 


negotiable foundation, is the person, 


teaching, and example of Jesus Christ. 


economic breakdown, ecological 
challenges . . . what shall we do? 

If we don’t find common moral 
ground, that is, if we don’t succeed 
in a shared search for what is good 
and right, then we'll harm and of- 
fend each other more and more. 
We’ll resort to legal and political 
contests. And when that doesn’t sat- 
isfy, we'll resort to violent conflict. 
And then we’ll die. As Benjamin 
Franklin quipped at the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
“We must all hang together, or as- 
suredly we shall all hang sepa- 
rately.” So we can’t just ignore this 
challenge. 

There are some reasons—and 
plenty of excuses—why we may 
have difficulty finding common 
moral ground. It isn’t hard to see 
why people just give up and avoid 
the whole thing. 


—There are so many problems 
... Where do we start? 

—Our problems are often new 
and complex, with no precedents 
for how to respond (e.g., stem cell 
research, outsourcing patient medi- 
cal record-keeping). 

—We are so busy, how will we 
find time for a serious effort? 

—We don’t all speak the same 
language, or share the same culture, 
religion, and life philosophy. 


Three Unacceptable Ways 
to Seek Common Ground 
Wishing our ethical disagree- 
ments away won’t work. Somehow 
we must choose a course of action, 
but we must avoid three dead-end 
paths. 
1. Try to force people to accept one 


position. One popular response to 
ethical disagreement and conflict, 
over the course of human history, 
might be called “moral imperial- 
ism.” People who acquire enough 
power try to force everyone else to 
accept their position. Dictators do 
it, but so do electoral majorities 
sometimes. Repress dissent and 
force everyone to accept your posi- 
tion. There is something appealing 
about moral imperialism when it 
appears that good has triumphed 
and evil has been vanquished. Af- 
ter all, we don’t want to permit 
slavery or racism. 

But the dangers and costs of 
moral imperialism far outweigh any 
presumed benefits. Forcing people 
to comply with your convictions at 
best results in a passive, apathetic 
acceptance. More often, it creates a 
seething anger and rebellion. Even 
if what you value are free, demo- 
cratic elections and party politics, 
you can’t force others to accept 
them. Force must be the last resort, 
used in the most restricted circum- 
stances; even then, it will breed re- 
bellion. 

Further, even the winners, 
whose moral agenda is imposed on 
the losers, will suffer from this strat- 
egy. To crush opposition viewpoints 
and dissent actually weakens the 
victors as they now grow flabby 
(ethically, intellectually, spiritually, 
politically) without having to 
struggle to win allegiance. Struggle 
and debate can produce stronger, 
better minds and arguments. This 
was one of John Stuart Mill’s argu- 
ments in his famous essay “On Lib- 
erty” (1859). Jacques Ellul’s many 
books, such as The Subversion of 
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Christianity (1984), show the 
treacherous impact of victory 
and power on even a great thing 
like Christian faith. 

In my view, all moral impe- 
rialists must be opposed. Nei- 
ther the ACLU nor Focus on the 
Family, neither Republicans nor 
Democrats, neither atheists nor 
fundamentalists, neither secu- 
larists nor reconstructionists 
must be allowed to build an 
empire. Lord Acton’s phrase is 
right: “Power corrupts; absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” The 
best movements, ideas, and 
leaders are corrupted by power. 
So give it up, if you are thinking 
of trying to impose your value 
system on others. To turn the 
USA into a “Christian nation” is 
just as misguided as trying to 
turn it into a “nation purged of 
all reference to God and Chris- 
tian faith.” 

2. Rely on science and reason. 
A second dead-end strategy is to 
continue to strive for agreement 
by way of science, reason, and 
logic alone. Of course, we need 
to employ science, reason, and 
logic along the way. But by them- 
selves, they are devoid of moral 
guidance and by themselves that 
cannot serve as our common 
ground. This is essentially the West- 
ern experience of the past three cen- 
turies or so. We call it “Modernity.” 
The Enlightenment project believed 
that human reason, science, and 
logic could be trusted to lead us to 
universal truths and compelling 
solutions to life’s problems. But it 
didn’t happen. Over the past 40 
years or so, Modernity gave way to 
Postmodernity, an amorphous reac- 
tion united only by its cynicism and 
rejection of any program to push 
science, technology, and a revivified 
modernity as the answer. Scientific 
reason and technological progress 
will not solve our most important 
human challenges. 

3. Find the lowest common denomi- 
nator. A third strategy is not much 
better. Giving up on science and rea- 
son as the paths to truth and good- 
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ness, the postmodern default posi- 
tion is to live and let live, to find 
one’s own community of meaning, 
or at least one’s personal authentic- 
ity. When our lives intersect with 
those who are different (just about 
everyone, actually), we muddle to- 
ward a “lowest common denomina- 
tor” position. We avoid conflict and 
are doubtful if not cynical about 
projects trying to draw together the 
larger community. One expression 
of this is the “naked public square” 
about which Richard John Neuhaus, 
Stephen Carter, and others have 
written. This refers to a political and 
public arena in which religion, 
worldview, culture, and deeply held 
values are not supposed to be 
brought into the discussion for fear 
of offending others. But to adopt 
this strategy is really to bail out of 
the struggle. It is not healthy for in- 
dividuals to leave much of their 
selves behind when coming into the 
public square; and it is not healthy 


for society to be guided only by 
what amount to “value-free skel- 
etons” instead of “value-embed- 
ded, flesh-and-blood beings.” 


A Way to Common Ground 

There is a better way. Those 
three strategies are all doomed to 
fail. Moral imperialists and 
authoritarians won't do. Ratio- 
nalists and experts can’t lead us 
to the answers we need. The 
drop-outs and narcissists of 
postmodernity don’t have any . 
help to give us. But for the rea- 
sons discussed earlier, we must 
not give up on trying to find com- 
mon moral ground at home and 
abroad. 

The better way, maybe the 
only way, is to bring all the stake- 
holders to the table in search of 
“highest potentially common de- 
nominator” solutions. “Stake- 
holder” refers to everyone af- 
fected by a given problem or 
question. All stakeholders need 
to be represented in a search for 
the richest possible shared ap- 
proach to any challenge. The 
strategy must include the follow- 
ing: 

—name/describe the problem 
and challenge we share; 

—name/ describe the goals and 
hopes we share . . . the kind of situ- 
ation, on the far side after dealing 
with the problem, that we would 
personally like to live with and that 
we would like to leave to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren; 

—listen to others carefully and 
respectfully with open (but not 
empty), critical (but not cynical) 
minds; 

—bring your authentic, genuine 
self to the common table and share 
your best, wisest insights and most 
cherished values; 

—help create and articulate the 
highest possible common denomi- 
nator solution—one that encom- 
passes the best insights and deep- 
est values of the stakeholders—and 
adopt the strategies offering the best 
promise for reaching our shared 
goals. 


Two Levels of Morality 

Some Christians (and others as 
well) may find my proposal for 
finding common moral ground 
hopelessly “compromised.” They 
will feel that Iam proposing a sort 
of ethical “relativism” that just 
doesn’t sit well in the context of Bib- 
lical faith. But the Bible itself actu- 
ally teaches that there are two lev- 
els, or kinds, of ethics and morality. 
Both kinds are the invention of God. 
Morality and ethics, remember, are 
about right and wrong and good 
and bad. 

The primary moral structure 
(Plan A, we could call it) invented 
and intended by God is rooted in 
the character and communication of 
God. God is good and right and he 
demonstrates as well as declares what 
is good and right (and what is bad 
and wrong) to his people. In Jesus 
Christ, God has most fully and 
clearly brought this revelation into 
our world. My two-volume intro- 
duction to Christian ethics, Becom- 
ing Good: Building Moral Character 
(InterVarsity Press, 2000) and Doing 
Right: Practicing Ethical Principles 
(InterVarsity Press, 2004), provides 
a full discussion of how a specific 
Christian moral identity is 
grounded in Jesus Christ, the Bible, 
and the church. 

“Plan A” Christian ethics is dis- 
tinctive and counter-cultural. The 
key word here, [ need to point out, 
is not “absolutes.” Some Christians 
make a career out of calling for 
“moral absolutes.” Strange that 
Jesus and Scripture don’t use that 
term, which is more at home in 
philosophical debate than in Chris- 
tian discipleship. It is a distracting 
and false dichotomy to pose the 
philosophical conflict of absolutism 
and relativism as the issue of all is- 
sues. No, the center of Christian eth- 
ics, the non-negotiable foundation, 
is the person, teaching, and example 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus-centered 
Christians are committed to a set of 
values and ethics that are often con- 
tradicted by the world—and by 
other religions. 

One of the greatest problems of 


Christians are to be “in” the world but “not of” the 


world. They are to be the “salt” of the earth and the 


“light” of the world—not just more undifferentiated 


earth (and not the masters of the world). 


our era is that Christians are so of- 
ten Bibically illiterate and ethically 
ignorant of their own faith tradition. 
Christians generally do not know 
the Ten Commandments even su- 
perficially. They do not know the 
Beatitudes or the ethical teaching of 
the Sages, Prophets, and Apostles. 
Worst of all, they do not know the 
ethical teaching and practices of 
Jesus. Jesus had a politics and an 
economics; he was not just a teacher 
regarding the inner life and afterlife. 

Christians are called to live out, 
demonstrate, their values and to 
bear witness in word and deed to 
their Lord and his good news. 
Christians are to be “in” the world 
but “not of” the world. They are to 
be the “salt” of the earth and the 
“light” of the world—not just more 
undifferentiated earth (and not the 
masters of the world). When Chris- 
tians go into the world of politics or 
business or any other domain with- 
out bringing anything specific and 
unique from their identity in rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ, when Christians 
just add their enthusiastic “Amen” 
to one or another option in the 
world, they are betraying their 
Lord. 

Let me give one example of the 
difference Jesus makes: the Beati- 
tudes at the beginning of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Matthew 5-7) 
are Jesus’ account of the character 
traits of the community he is call- 
ing and preparing for mission in a 
difficult world. These eight charac- 
ter traits reveal what renders Chris- 
tians as “salt” and “light” in the 
world, i.e., (to interpret the meta- 


phors) the agents that will both pre- 
vent decay and promote growth 
and clarity of vision. Here, in care- 
ful order, one building on the other, 
is what Jesus said: “Blessed are... 

1. “the poor in spirit”: start by 
being humble, teachable, open, re- 
ceptive (no arrogance); 

2. “those who mourn”: caring 
deeply and accepting responsibility 
(not blaming others); 

3. “the meek”: be gentle and 
uncontrolling (no fretting, no “fix it” 
compulsions); 

4. “those who hunger for right- 
eousness”: passionately seeking 
God’s truth and justice (no paper- 
ing over wrong/injustice; no alle- 
giance to tribal or national spins on 
justice and_ righteousness); 

5. “the merciful”: who add for- 
giveness and mercy (not vindictive- 
ness) to justice; 

6. “the pure in heart”: with in- 
tegrity, an alignment and harmony 
of interior and exterior; 

7. “the peacemakers”: seeking 
reconciliation, collaboration, whole- 
ness, and community; 

8. “those persecutedtfor right- 
eousness”: with courage and persis- 
tence even when things are tough. 

Now just imagine if people like 
this, or a Christian church, were to 
be fully present “in” the world. 
What if a humble, “poor in spirit” 
band of brothers and sisters, pas- 
sionate about justice, tempered by 
mercy, accompanied by integrity, 
pressing toward peace and recon- 
ciliation, were at the diplomatic 
tables of our time? What if our cor- 

Continued on page 30 
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Fullness of Life: 
God’s Forgiveness and Our Own 


Margaret Alter 


The idea of forgiveness has appeared in many places in my life this last year. It was the 
topic of our church’s family camp, and now it appears as an adult education class this 
spring. New College offered a class exploring it in the fall and is offering a retreat on it six 
months later. A Stephen’s Ministry program uses training tapes to introduce its caregivers 
to forgiveness as hope. Nonetheless, forgiveness is a difficult issue, at times even a vio- 
lent one. 

In Fall 2004 about a dozen of us ina New College class settled into a five-week explo- 
ration of forgiveness from Biblical and psychological perspectives. During the first class, 
I invited the students to reflect on the word forgiveness. What came to mind when they 
thought about it? What did the word mean to them? Even in our opening conversation, 
it was evident that forgiveness is an emotionally charged topic. 

Class members were remarkably candid about their feelings: Do I have to forgive? 
He doesn’t deserve it. It isn’t right; forgiving is not just. Some saw that to withhold for- 
giveness was a form of protection: If I don’t forgive, then I can’t be hurt. Or of loyalty: 
How can I be on speaking terms with her after what she said about my family? Then 
there was the question of endurance. Once I forgive, do I let them stay forgiven? 

The issue of being forgiven was a separate emphasis, equally charged with feeling. 
How do I understand the forgiveness of Christ? How can I forgive myself? If anyone 
really knew me, could they love me? Then there emerged the need to set things straight 
with others: What if someone has not forgiven me? 

Those questions covered the bases, each powerful: God’s forgiveness of us, our for- 
giveness of others, their forgiveness of us. All of them are rife with concern that we are 


lovable, that we can be safe, that our hurts might be healed. 


In considering the question of 
God’s forgiveness, I recognized 
years ago that Jesus seemed preoc- 
cupied with forgiveness. By con- 
trast, John the Baptist demonstrated 
a certain confidence that people 
could live fairly with one another 
and find peace. When newly bap- 
tized people drawn by John’s min- 
istry reached out—’ What shall we 
do?”—John had advice for them, 
“Share with those less fortunate.” To 
tax collectors, “Take only what you 
are supposed to take.” To soldiers, 
“Don’t bully people. Be satisfied 
with your salaries” (Luke 3: 10-14).' 

Jesus did not provide sugges- 
tions. Rather he observed human 
beings in trouble with themselves, 
with God, and with each other. To 
this suffering, he responded with 
tenderness, offering forgiveness 
even when the person had not 


asked. Stories of forgiveness are in- 
termingled with stories that look 
like healing, friendship, or accep- 
tance. 

Three stories can demonstrate 
this point. Mark wrote about four 
friends who brought a paralyzed 
youth to Jesus, achieving access by 
digging through the roof. “When 
Jesus saw their faith, he said to the 
paralytic, ‘Son, your sins are for- 
given.’” The paralytic was healed 
but Jesus’ healing began with an af- 
firmation of forgiveness (Mark 2:1- 
12), 

In another story, Luke de- 
scribed a community outcast, 
Zacchaeus. “He was a chief tax col- 
lector and was rich.” That short- 
hand summary, obvious to Luke’s 
readers, referred to a traitor work- 
ing for the Romans, who coerced his 
own people to pay more taxes than 


required. Jesus invited himself to 
dinner, a profound act of inclusion. 
His action communicated astound- 
ing forgiveness, and Zacchaeus re- 
pented. “’Look, half of my posses- 
sions, Lord, I will give to the poor; 
and if I have defrauded anyone of 
anything, I will pay back four times 
as much’” (Luke 19:1-10). 

Ina third story, John addressed 
the topic of forgiveness although the 
word is never used. Not only was 
the accused forgiven, but, equally 
important, the accusers were of- 
fered a chance to drop their 
pretencses and repent. A group of 
scribes and Pharisees brought a 
woman “caught in the very act of 
adultery” and shoved her before 
Jesus. “The law says we should 
stone such a woman. What do you 
say?” Sucha perfect case, a helpless 
victim with no one to stand with her. 
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Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery, Cranach, Lucas, II 


She may have been a sexual 
abuse victim who didn’t 
have the confidence to de- 
cline an overture. In the com- 
munity she may have been 
known as an easy woman. 

But Jesus refused to par- 
ticipate in the trap. After still 
more pressure, he re- 
sponded, “Let anyone 
among you who is without 
sin be the first to throw a 
stone at her.” The accusers 
disappeared. All were guilty, 
all carried a burden in their 
hearts. In his compassion, 
Jesus spoke the truth (John 
8:2-10). 

Those three stories share com- 
mon themes. (1) Jesus demonstrated 
God's knowledge of us. He revealed 
a God who loves us beyond all 
imagining, a God who loves us too 
much to evade telling the truth 
about who we are and what we 
need. (2) All human beings have an 
intrinsic need for forgiveness, but 
the law and human effort cannot 
free us. We cannot achieve peace by 
a spirituality centered on our own 
efforts. Jesus confronted the hu- 
man plan to achieve righteous- 
ness. (3) Then when pressed by his 
disciples about our responsibility to 
forgive, he set the bar high. How 
many times should we forgive our 
brothers and sisters? Seven times? 
No, “Not seven times, but seventy- 
seven times” (Matthew 18-22). 

A church youth class grappling 
with Jesus’ saying to turn the other 
cheek noted the complexity of his 
stand on forgiveness. One student 
was certain that anyone hitting her 
would get punched right back. 
When a teacher asked how she 
might end the cycle of violence, an- 
other student sighed, “Jesus is so 
annoying.” 

There we have it, the complex- 
ity of forgiveness—its grace and its 
violence. We face aGod who would 
gather us as a hen gathers her 
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chicks, would offer us forgiveness 
to heal the burden in our hearts, and 
in that there is no hindrance. The 


painful problem is that we cannot 
earn it. We cannot control it. We can- 
not gain status from it by which to 
judge or condemn others. We can 
enter the mystery of forgiveness 
only by trusting God’s love, enjoy- 
ing God’s love, resting in God’s 
love. 

If learning to live with this truth 
isn’t a sufficient challenge for the re- 
mainder of our lives, Jesus offered 
another. In gratitude for the safety 
of God’s forgiveness, Jesus asked 
that we forgive those who have hurt 
us, that we stop the cycle of vio- 
lence. Yes, Jesus is annoying. 

Nothing in our culture supports 
that position. Televised ball games 
of every kind earn money and pres- 
tige by defeating other teams. Los- 
ing is reported with an implication 
that face-saving vindication comes 
only when the defeated team wins 
the next match. 

This outlook also applies in po- 
litical rhetoric. When elected offi- 
cials don’t achieve a particular 
agenda, it is reported as a defeat. It’s 
a shameful loss of face or status. 
Grudges from these contests can ex- 
ist for years. For example, the hu- 
miliation of Nixon’s forced resigna- 


tion may well have fueled the 
hatred evident in Clinton’s 
impeachment even 25 years 
later. 

In our culture, as it was in 
Jesus’ time, mercy is danger- 
ous. In the justice system, 
when a criminal is appre- 
hended or even executed, it 
is stated that he was “brought 
to justice.” This getting-even 
philosophy implies that the 
victim’s family will receive 
peace of mind in this way. 
Closure. When she re- 
sponded to a prisoner’s re- 
quest for spiritual counsel as 
he approached his execution, 
Sister Helen Prejean* met heavy 
community criticism. Following 
Jesus’ model, she reached out to her 
critics as well, therein becoming an 
agent for healing for some on all 
sides. 

As a rich and powerful nation, 
winning is our cultural intention. It 
takes the humility of Desmond Tutu 
and Nelson Mandela in South Af- 
rica to explore “Truth and Reconcili- 
ation.” 

How do we find the courage to 
follow Jesus? What does it mean to 
do it? Folk wisdom at this point 
does not help. “Forgive and forget.” 
“Put it behind you.” In other words, 
get over it. But the hurt does not just 
gO away. 

Lewis Smedes’ offers insight by 
describing what forgiveness is not. 
Forgiveness is not about forgetting 
the injury, not about excusing the 
wrongdoing, not about treating an 
injury as if it doesn’t matter, not 
about canceling the consequences of 
the action. There is accountability. 

Forgiveness is not restoration to 
a former position of trust. It is not 
given because it is earned by repen- 
tance. 

It is not reconciliation, not 
something we do to obtain forgive- 
ness from God. 
Forgiveness is not giving up on 


justice. Rather it is giving up on ven- 
geance. 

In forgiveness, restitution is 
sought, not retribution. Most inju- 
ries can never be paid back ina way 
that balances the scale. Forgiveness 
puts things in a new sense of bal- 
ance. 

In fact, forgiveness is a spiritual 
practice that benefits the person 
who does it, not necessarily the per- 
son who receives it. We can forgive 
a person who has not expressed re- 
gret. We can forgive a person who 
does not even know we have for- 
given her or him. We can forgive a 
person we will never trust again. We 
can forgive a person who is no 
longer living. An unrepentant per- 
son who injured us cannot keep us 
from the healing offered us in for- 
giveness. 

Fred Luskin,’ co-founder and 
director of the Stanford University 
forgiveness project, has created and 
taught steps for a healing process. 
The research team chose to engage 
subjects not only from the United 
States but also from Northern Ire- 
land, where the participants had 
lost family members. Luskin and his 
colleagues wanted to know if for- 
giveness training could offer relief 
even in that deeply bereaved popu- 
lation. 

Luskin explains that he began 
the project in part because of a per- 
sonal experience. As an only child 
he had a close friend through high 
school whom he considered a 
brother. Later when the two men 
finished college, the friend met a 
young woman and married her. For 
some reason, Luskin explains, his 
friend’s wife didn’t like him and 
their longtime friendship ended 
abruptly. Luskin was brokenhearted 
and went for months grieving over 
his loss, feeling angry and bitter to- 
ward his friend. 

But somewhere along the line 
he realized he was spending a lot of 
time every day telling his story to 


In gratitude for the safety of God’s forgiveness, 


Jesus asked that we forgive those who have hurt 


us, that we stop the cycle of violence. 


others or to himself. It was, he said, 
as if he owned a house (his life) but 
he was renting out rooms. Pretty 
soon he found he had rented out 
nearly all his life to this story. Some- 
thing needed to change. Carrying 
this grudge was hazardous to his 
health. 

The research team discovered 
that many of us “rent” out our lives 
to stories of past suffering, worry, 
or hurt. When subjects were 
asked to respond to occasional 
promptings from a pager by writ- 
ing their thoughts, they reported 
worrying about 80 percent of their 
waking hours. 

Like Smedes, Luskin describes 
what forgiveness is and what it is 
not. By 2002 when his book was 
published, Luskin had distilled his 
thoughts into “Nine Steps to For- 
giveness.” I want to note three of 
them here. Luskin is no Pollyanna. 
He begins by encouraging the suf- 
ferer to name the hurt, to remem- 
ber the people involved, and to tell 
a couple of trusted friends. 

Step 3 defines forgiveness: it 
does not condone the behavior nor 
necessarily promote reconciliation. 
Its focus is finding the peace and 
understanding that come from 
blaming less what has hurt you, i.e., 
taking the experience less person- 
ally, changing your grievance story. 

Step 4 elaborates this point by 
citing the primary cause of the dis- 
tress as the present telling of the 
story, not from the offense 10 years 
ago. 


Step 6 encourages us to recog- 
nize and give up the “unenforceable 
rules” we have for how the world 
and other people should treat us. 
Awarenesses like those invite us to 
freedom. 

“Come to me, all you who are 
weary and carry heavy burdens,” 
Jesus said, “and I will give you rest” 
(Matthew 11:28). In the immense 
safety of his love, we can change 
our story, surrender our expecta- 
tions that others be a certain way, 
and live in God’s peace. 


Margaret Alter is a licensed marriage 
and family counselor in private prac- 
tice in Berkeley. She is the author of 
Resurrection Psychology: An Understand- 
ing of Human Personality Based on the Life 
and Teaching of Jesus. 


Notes 

1. All Biblical quotations are from the 
NRSV. 

2 Prejean, Sister Helen. Dead Man Walk- 
ing. New York: Vintage Press, 1994. 

3 Smedes, Lewis B. Forgive and Forget: 
Healing the Hurts We Don’t Deserve. San 
Francisco: Harper Collins, 1984. This 
summary of his thought is from a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Karen Stokes. 

4 Luskin, Fred. Forgive for Good: A Proven 
Prescription for Health and Happiness. San 
Francisco: Harper Collins, 2002. Infor- 
mation from the Stanford Research 
project is available online at 
www.learntoforgive.com. This site in- 
cludes Luskin’s articles and access to 
training tapes. 
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Through the Lens of Faith 


An Interview with Filmmaker Norman Stone 


Norman Stone is a filmmaker, known to many Americans as the director of the original Shadowlands 


(with Claire Bloom and Joss Ackland). He has directed many other films, including A Different 
Drummer (about the blind and deaf Cornish poet Jack Clemo), Martin Luther—Heretic, and The 
Vision. He recently made a feature film called Man Dancin’ which asks, “What happens if you want 
to go straight in a broken city?” I interviewed Norman in the charming farmhouse north of Glasgow, 


Scotland, where he lives with his wife and five children Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: How did you become a film- 
maker? 


Norman Stone: | can trace it back 
to my grandfather, who hooked me 
on stories. He told me stories and I 
saw pictures. I must have heard sto- 
ries before then and read books be- 
fore then, but I can still remember 
mental pictures of the first story he 
told me. It was like having a private 
cinema. That was important be- 
cause I was brought up as a Strict 
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and Particular Baptist, and viewing 
television and cinema were not en- 
couraged. 


Radix: And when you grew up you 
went to art school. 


Stone: I went to art school when I 
was 18. My parents were great. My 
grandfather was a preacher. My 
dad was a preacher. All my uncles 
seemed to preach. When I finally 
got a job in television I said to my 


mum and dad, my dad in particu- 
lar, “Surely you wanted me to be- 
come a preacher.” Dad looked me 
in the eye and said, “No, son, I 
wouldn’t wish this on my worst 
enemy,” and then he grinned. He 
said, “No, there has to be a calling.” 
Which is true. And because they 
believe in the sovereignty of God, 
they just wanted me to be what God 
wanted me to be. 


Radix: So when you entered art 


school, was it your inten- 
tion to become a film- 
maker? 


Stone: Well, I didn’t 
know I was going to bea 
filmmaker. I was inter- 
ested in the arts, but I 
didn’t feel like starving in 
a garret. I’ve never really 
been one for contemplat- 
ing his navel and sort of 
eking out the oil paint. 


Radix: You were going to 
have five children, and 
you couldn’t afford to. 


Stone: I didn’t know that 
at the time. You find out 
what you are good at and 
what you are bad at; I cer- 
tainly was not going to be 
a rocket scientist. I think 
God generally leads us in 
extremely practical ways. 
My approach to art college was very 
logical: I was good at art; I tried to 
get in and I got in. My mother later 
told me that she really wished I 
were a bricklayer because that was 
solid work. But she told me that 
only after I got a nice paying job at 
the BBC. 


Radix: How did your parents feel 
about your working in television? 


Stone: By that time we had a TV and 
they were fine with it. They wanted 
me to do what I wanted to do my- 
self, which is be true to Christ, true 
to my faith, and not compromise. 
Asa student I designed a poster that 
said, “No Compromise in a Dying 
World” —it’s a pretty good motto for 
Christians these days. And that 
phrase sums up what you are meant 
to do when you are in TV. 

You are meant to do good work 
but not to preach. When I began in 
TV in 1975, we had a four-channel 
system and everything was meant 
to be excellent. Be honest, be true, 
be excellent. And then you had free- 
dom to make movies. It has 
changed a lot since then, but there 


are still opportunities. 


Radix: I once interviewed a man 
making TV movies for American 
TV, and I asked why it was that the 
British do better television. The 
man was furious and said that they 
did not do better television. In ret- 
rospect my remark was tactless, but 
I thought it was so obvious. 


Stone: It’s true. Americans make 
better movies and we British do bet- 
ter TV. 


Radix: Do you think that coming to 
filmmaking from an art background 
has influenced the way you ap- 
proach films? 


Stone: I love pictures. I love music 
and pictures, story and pictures, 
moving pictures. I like communi- 
cating to an audience and making 
them go “Ah.” In art school you are 
taught to look and you are encour- 
aged to look and you are not just 
doing a report, you are telling a 
visual story. You are not just doing 
a documentary, you are doing a tale 
that is told through pictures. There 


scene from Man Dancin’ 


are directors who go too far, 
though—they are visually oriented 
but forget the story. 


Radix: Was television work high- 
pressure? 


Stone: I would say from experience 
that work tends to improve under 
pressure. When Ken Russell was 
doing his early BBC work, it was 
wonderful. But when he got money, 
with one or two notable exceptions 
his work declined—he lost it. 


Radix: You directed the original ver- 
sion of Shadowlands, which many 
people consider the better version. 
Do you hear that? 


Stone: Yes, I do hear that, and the 
video and DVD are still selling on 
the internet. Still, the original 
Shadowlands is in danger of getting 
lost forever to the other one. 
Frankly, although the second one is 
a beautiful movie, it’s rather like a 
marvelous car with a wonderful 
body but no engine. 

One of the striking differences in 
the two versions is that the Holly- 
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wood version gives a sense of de- 
spair about Lewis's faith after Joy’s 
death; in fact, Lewis was grieving 
the death of his wife, but his faith 
was sustaining him. In doing my 
research I found a woman who was 
on old friend of Lewis’s and of Joy’s. 
She is still alive. I said, “Look, tell 
me one thing. At the end of Lewis’s 
life, in your opinion and experience, 
did he get his faith back?” And she 
said, “Oh, yes! At the end, you 
know, he was stronger than ever. 
But, you know, you could always 
see the scars. You could always see 
ene Scars. fs. 0 

For a long while the BBC 
wouldn't believe that there was a 
movie there. A curmudgeonly old 
don falling in love with a divorced 
expatriate who became a Christian. 
Then she got cancer, and then she 
got better, and then she got cancer 
again, and died. After talking to 
them about the project, I remember 
they said, “Why don’t you do some- 
thing on John Bunyan?” 

But, eventually, they allowed me 
to make the film I wanted to make. 
To see it done later in a different way 
was a shock, even though that one 
was an extraordinary film in some 
ways. The main shock was that 
there was no real faith in it. 


Radix: You made a movie about 
Martin Luther with the man who 
wrote Gladiator? 


Stone: Yes, Bill Nicholson came in 
at the end of the process because 
things had gone wrong with the 
script. We did Martin Luther, we did 
Shadowlands, and we did New World 
with James Fox and Bernard Hill, 
which is about the pilgrim fathers 
landing in America. Then we did 
The Vision, with Doug Bogart and 
Lee Remick. 


Radix: Isn’t that the one about evil 
televangelists taking over the 
world? 


Stone: Yes. Except I would be care- 


ful note 40° icall’ them “evil” 
televangelists. That said, it is about 
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re 


Claire 
Bloom 


right-wing religious television tak- 
ing over, and the movie made some 
people angry; one TV evangelist 
was haranguing me on television. 
People said, “You’re a Christian. 
How could you make this movie?” 
And I said, “If | weren’t a Christian, 
I wouldn’t care as much.” But some 
of the aberrations going on in the 
name of Christ on television make 
me furious. 


Radix: You’ve also directed some of 
the Miss Marple segments of Mys- 


tery. 


Stone: Yes, they told me that I’m the 
only director who directed two of 
those. It was really great working 
with Joan Hicks. We got on. She 
was getting old, and things were 
taken at a slower pace, but it was 
great fun to do. 


Radix: Of all the Agatha Christie 
series I really loved the Miss 
Marples best. You know, there are 
also some earlier English Miss 
Marple movies that are done in 
comedy. 


Stone: Yes, Margaret Rutherford 
plays them, and she is more like a 
hippopotamus in full flight than a 
bird like Miss Marple. I like them, 
though; I enjoy them. But with Joan 
Hicks there is a moral intelligence 
behind the eyes that gives weight 
to the character. 


Radix: I’ve seen just one of your seg- 
ments from Tales from the Madhouse. 
It’s an interesting series; how did 
you come to make it? 


Stone: Traditionally the BBC has got 
these seven slots for religious pro- 
gramming that run at Easter time. 
They have very low priority be- 
cause normally they’re not that well 
received and perhaps don’t deserve 
to be. I intended to do something 
different. 

Tales from the Madhouse is a series 
of monologues set in a Victorian-era 
asylum. As each story unfolds, the 
viewer begins to realize that the 
character is actually a character 
from first-century Palestine relating 
a story about meeting Jesus, reject- 
ing him, and now looking back on 
that turning point. That format al- 
lowed us to explore all kinds of 
questions about the existence of 
God, who Jesus was, etc. It was very 
popular, and the press loved it. 


Radix: Are they going to be avail- 
able in some form in the U.S.? 


Stone: They are available, with 
great chunks of Scripture put in be- 
tween them, from Gateway Films. 
Look them up on the web. They’ve 
put the related Bible verses first, 
which really gives away the 
punchline and undermines the im- 
pact. 


Radix: You've recently made a fea- 
ture film called Man Dancin’ that 
will soon be released as a DVD in 
the United States. 


Stone: Yes, DVD and video from 
Porchlight Entertainment. Colum- 
bia and Tristar are bringing it out in 
the UK on the 25" of October, so I 


guess Porchlight will be aiming to 
bring it out sometime after that. 


Radix: What was the genesis of that 
project? 


Stone: Ok, very briefly, after mak- 
ing the Easter Tales—and they were 
so successful that the BBC didn’t 
order any more—I said “Please, I’ve 
got another nine I'd like to make!” 
But they said, “No, no, no, we don’t 
think so. And we’ll cancel the slots, 
too, because it’s really far too much 
for us to be worrying about.” So the 
slots went. 


Radix: Did that decision come out 
of some kind of anti-Christian sen- 
timent? 


Stone: You may say that; I couldn’t 
possibly comment. The chap in 
charge just wasn’t particularly inter- 
ested. So then I said, “How about 
Christmas? Why don’t we go into 
an art gallery at Christmas?” The 
program would start with the cam- 
era panning through an art gallery 
at Christmas. You would pass the 
Christmas tree, and all the people 
would be over there, but there’s a 
little deserted gallery off to the side 
You go to one painting, an adora- 
tion of the Magi or the shepherds 
or whatever, and you freeze on that. 
And then one of the shepherds 
coughs, he’s got asthma, or sneezes. 
And you turn out to be looking at 
people posing for the artists. The 
shepherd turns out to be a taxi 
driver under his dressing gown 
who proceeds to tell us something 
that relates exactly to the story of the 
shepherds. 

It was quite intriguing, and they 
said, “What a great idea!” I said, 
“Are you going to do this?” And 
they said, “No.” Then they phoned 
me up and said, “Look, I know 
we've got rid of the seven slots, but 
if we wrap all the money together 
in one piece, could you do a single 
drama?” So I said, “Yes, I suppose 
50.” 

At this point I was deep into my 
thinking of how to do low-budget 


One of the striking differences in the two 


[Shadowlands] versions is that the Hollywood 


version gives a sense of despair about Lewis's faith 


after Joy’s death; in fact, Lewis was grieving the death 


of his wife, but his faith was sustaining him. 


features. So I worked on this plot 
of Jesus of Montreal meets The Full 
Monty (but people don’t take their 
clothes off) and it’s packing a punch. 
I wrote it out and took it in to show 
them, and the manager said “Great, 
but can you do it on this amount of 
money?” And I said, “Oddly 
enough, I can.” Then, many weeks 
later, the producer finally said, “It’s 
not going to happen, but thanks 
very much.” 

I was really angry and thought, 
“I’m not giving up on this story. 
Why don’t I doa feature film? Why 
don’t I just expand the basic idea, 
and make a feature film?” I really 
went into it with a bit of angst and 
energy. I called a producer friend 
of mine, Ray Marshall, who said 
he’d come on board to help. He 
said, “Tell me more about it; I want 
to produce it.” So we joined forces 
and got it made ona very low bud- 
get. It took me about a year to get 
the project on the starting blocks, 
and then we just went for it. If you 
made a documentary on “The Mak- 
ing Of” the movie, it would be a 
comedy. 


Radix: I would like to see that. 


Stone: So we were able to make the 
feature for about a sixth of what 
would normally be considered low- 
budget. 


Radix: How did you manage to do 
that? 


Stone: Well, for example, it’s obvi- 
ous—you don’t buy it if you can’t 
afford it. So if an actor wants to do 
it for a certain price you say “No”; 
the actor may be perfect, but you 
still say “No.” 


Radix: I saw Man Dancin’ and found 
it really gripping. It is similar to 
Jesus of Montreal because of the pas- 
sion play structure. 


Stone: I love that film, except that it 
cheats the viewer of reality in the 
end. But if you don’t believe in the 
truth of the story, what are you go- 
ing to do? It did its best, but it 
limped across the finish line instead 
of roaring across. I always won- 
dered what would happen if you 
got it right. 


Radix: Another thing struck me, 
and I was cued into that by a line in 
the movie where the main charac- 
ter, the former drug addict, Jimmy, 
is given this really tepid script for a 
passion play for the church. He’s 
angry with how they’ve interpreted 
the gospel and says, “Jesus is Gary 
Cooper in High Noon, and you’ve 
turned him into Mary Poppins.” I 
saw the film as a Western. There’s 
trouble in Dodge City and then the 
good guy comes and fights the bad 
guy for the soul of the town. 


Stone: We couldn’t afford the tum- 
bleweed. But I agree. There’s only 
Continued on page 28 
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Hotel Rwanda 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


It’s 1994 and Paul 
Rusesabagina is skillfully 
managing the four-star 
Hotel Des Mille Collines 
in Rwanda. Through an 
intricate network of rela- 
tionships, sweetened by 
bribes, he provides the 
imported beer, whiskey, 
and cigars his affluent 
European and African 
guests expect. Paul is me- 
ticulous in his appear- 
ance and his work. He’s 
a devout family man 
who’s created a comfort- 
able life for his wife and 
daughters. 

But the civil war that’s 
stirring in this small A fri- 
can country is about to 
explode. The Belgians, 
who colonized Rwanda, put one 
tribe, the taller, lighter-skinned 
Tutsis in positions of authority. 
The majority Hutu tribe was 
marginalized until the Belgians 
abandoned the country, leaving 
them in power. The disenfranchised 
Tutsis are now trying to regain their 
power and the Hutus are retaliating 
brutally. 

It’s difficult to tell who’s who by 
looking at them. And not just for 
outsiders. When Hutus are hunting 
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down Tutsis they check identity 
cards before deciding whether to 
kill them. The social lines between 
the two groups aren’t clear either— 
friends, neighbors, and in-laws may 
be of either tribe. Paul is a Hutu 
whose wife Tatiana is a Tutsi. 

As the movie opens, the Hutu 
army and drunken Hutu mobs have 
begun killing Tutsis. Hutus have 
control of the airwaves and an in- 
sidious voice on the radio repeat- 
edly refers to the Tutsis as “cock- 


roaches,” calling for their extermi- 
nation. When Paul realizes that his 
suburban neighborhood is under 
siege he manages, barely, to get his 
family and Tutsi neighbors to the 
sanctuary of the hotel. Others (in- 
cluding a group of orphans) join 
them, and the luxury hotel becomes 
an ad hoc refugee camp. 

As the beleaguered Paul, Don 
Cheadle gives a strong, nuanced, 
performance as a good man, a civi- 
lized man, who believed that the 


How could so many people be swept up in this brutal mass-hysteria? 


How can brother turn against brother in this way? 


It's a question as old as the story of Cain and Abel. 


world was civilized and can’t be- 
lieve what he’s witnessing. To keep 
his growing band of refugees alive, 
Paul employs all his management 
skills, but with a great sense of ur- 
gency and desperation. On an ex- 
pedition for supplies he witnesses 
the results of a brutal massacre and 
understands that he must protect 
the hotel, or his wife and children 
will be killed along with everyone 
else he’s sheltering. 

Eventually Paul Rusesabagina 
managed to provide refuge to over 
1,000 people. His courage and cun- 
ning are inspiring. (The movie is 
being compared to Schindler’s List, 
another story of heroism in the face 
of overwhelming evil.) But trou- 
bling questions remain: How could 
so many people be swept up in this 
brutal mass-hysteria? How can 
brother turn against brother in this 
way? It’s a question as old as the 
story of Cain and Abel. 

A further question is why other 
nations didn’t intervene in this mas- 
sacre of innocent civilians. When an 
American journalist (Joaquin Phoe- 
nix) captures footage of the carnage, 
Paul is convinced that the world 
will respond in outrage. But the 
journalist says, “If people see this 
footage theyll say, ‘O my God, 
that’s terrible,’ and they'll go on eat- 


ing their dinners.” As it turns out, 
he was right. When the bloodbath 
was over, a million people had 
died—and the West did little except 
to evacuate Westerners. 

There’s reproach to go around. 
The Belgians, whose colonial poli- 
cies set the whole cycle in motion, 
should have borne major responsi- 
bility for organizing a response. The 
French were involved, selling arms 
to the Hutus that made the massa- 
cre possible. Americans were still 
reacting to footage showing the bru- 
tal mutilation of two U.S. soldiers 
in Somalia. Watching this scene re- 
peatedly on their TV sets, Ameri- 
cans did not just go back to eating 
their dinners—they said, “Get our 
troops out of there.” 

But there are lingering suspi- 
cions that the reason the West inter- 
vened in Bosnia but not in Rwanda 
was racism. African lives just 
weren't given the same weight as 
European lives. 

The U.S. government has been 
faulted for not using the word geno- 
cide to describe the situation, of 
downplaying the numbers, so that 
word wouldn’t apply. Words and 
numbers are abstractions that poli- 
ticians use to distance themselves 
from responsibility. In Hotel Rwanda 
the director (Terry George) doesn’t 


focus on statistics or on images of 
the violence (wisely—the effect 
might have been numbing). In- 
stead, he focuses on the lives of a 
few people and makes us care about 
them. 

We want to know why this par- 
ticular Hutu man, Paul 
Rusesabagina, wasn’t caught up in 
the general racial hatred. The an- 
swer may be that like many other 
Rwandans of both tribes he was a 
decent person and not part of the 
power struggle. But the movie's 
focus on the relationship between 
Paul and his wife gives another, 
deeper answer. Paul loved his wife 
Tatiana, and in doing so he couldn’t 
see Tutsis as “other,” as less than 
human. 

At one crisis point in the movie, 
Paul tells his Tutsi hotel “guests” to 
call friends from outside the coun- 
try, to reach through the phone and 
grab the person and let them know 
that the caller’s life depends on this 
contact. 

That is what Hotel Rwanda does 
to viewers. Paul Rusesabagina 
reaches out to us, reminding us 
of his humanity and ours. In 
achieving this connection, the 
movie changes viewers—and that, 
ultimately, may change public 
policy. 
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Music 


The Soweto Gospel Choir 


Voices From Heaven 


(Shanachie Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Last spring I made my second 
journey to South Africa, an in- 
credibly beautiful country. 
On an early April afternoon in 
Cape Town, I stood on Table 
Mountain, the 3,500-foot- 
high, sheer-cliff plateau of 
sandstone that towers above 
the city. 

Even though it was a partly 
cloudy day, the views were 
spectacular. The fog lazily dis- 
sipated to reveal the hills and 
city’s downtown below and 
the chilly blue seas beyond. 

Earlier in the day the leg- 
endary South African jazz pia- 
nist Abdullah Ibrahim told me 
that he likes to go to the 
mountaintop every day. 
“When you go there, the 
mountain gets hold of you,” 
he said with a voice of mysti- 
cal authority. 

Ibrahim was right: The 
mountaintop is the perfect 
place for rumination—and 
there’s plenty to ponder in 
South Africa these days. Last 
year the republic was joyously 
celebrating its 10th anniver- 
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Music 


Throughout its painful history, its miraculously bloodless revolution, 


and its ongoing nurturing of freedom, music has played a central role 


in the life of the [South African] people. 


sary as a democracy after decades 
of oppressive apartheid politics. Yet 
the country was straining under the 
three-pronged tribulation of pov- 
erty, high unemployment (40 per- 
cent), and a horrendous HIV/AIDS 
epidemic. The townships, with 
some hopeful exceptions, were still 
impoverished ghettos, there was in- 
creased drug use among the youth, 
and the city streets were unsafe to 
walk after dark. 

Throughout its painful history, 
its miraculously bloodless revolu- 
tion, and its ongoing nurturing of 
freedom, music has played a central 
role in the life of the people. It may 
have been the soundtrack of revo- 
lution against apartheid, but today 
it’s taking on a different social, po- 
litical, and spiritual mission, help- 
ing to unify and instill confidence 
in the people as a nation-building 
resource. 

One of the newest South African 
groups to participate in the life of 
the country is the Soweto Gospel 
Choir, a 32-member vocal group 
formed in 2002 by musical director 
David Mulovhedzi. In addition to 
entertaining, the choir is socially 


active, having created a charity 
foundation that partners with 
Nkosi’s Haven, an AIDS-care 
project in Soweto founded by the 
mother of 11-year-old Nkosi, who 
addressed the United Nations AIDS 
conference shortly before he died. 

Mulovhedzi has said, “As South 
Africans, we’re in a position where 
we’re working hard to help the 
helpless, especially children. When 
we perform around the world, we 
receive donations and when we re- 
turn home, we use them to buy 
whatever those kids might need. We 
feed them and give them blankets. 
It’s not a matter of simply dishing 
out money. The money’s used to 
buy things they need.” 

The Soweto Gospel Choir, 
named after the massive township 
in Johannesburg, makes its auspi- 
cious, and buoyant, U.S. debut with 
the album, Voices From Heaven. It’s 
an exuberant, uplifting collection of 
a cappella mbube (a Zulu style of 
singing popularized by Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo, the group Paul 
Simon introduced to the world in 
the mid-’80s on his Graceland al- 
bum), South African spirituals, folk 


tunes, rousing township jive, tradi- 
tional hymns such as “Amazing 
Grace,” and a sanctified take on 
Jimmy Cliff’s reggae hit, “Many 
Rivers to Cross,” in a sublime med- 
ley that includes the traditional gos- 
pel numbers “Going Down Jordan” 
and “Amen.” 

What’s remarkable about the 
Soweto Gospel Choir is not only the 
soaring vocal harmonies, but also 
the depth of emotion the group in- 
vests in the music. Even the songs 
not sung in English are moving and 
otherworldly joyful. 

At the center of the music is 
rhythm, a characteristic of South 
African worship in Christian 
churches, which gives the tunes 
here a spirited sensibility. On Voices 
From Heaven, the choir is singing 
and dancing new songs to the 
Lord. @ 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is au- 
thor of The Volkswagen Bug Book: A Cel- 
ebration of Beetle Culture. He writes about 
music for Downbeat, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and elsewhere. 
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Reading Lolita in Tehran 


reviewed by Katie Stafford 


When I was six, my father told me 
serial tales of Harry the dragon, 
who came from Armstrong Woods, 
the redwood grove near our house, 
to live under our deck, and to be my 
friend. Hearing those stories helped 
shape the person I am today, and 
also provided an excellent means 
for escape into another more just 
and imaginative reality. 

In communist Russia when the 
church was prohibited, people be- 
came Christians through reading 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. 

In the northern United States in 
the mid-1800s, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a 
novel that dramatically changed the 
heart of a country toward the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

It is remarkable how stories, re- 
gardless of culture, age, or religion, 
have the power to speak, transform, 
and liberate. This is evident in many 
unlikely places, and very much so 
in Azar Nafisi’s memoir, Reading 
Lolita in Tehran. 

I first heard of this book while 
listening to an interview on public 
radio with the author Azar Nafisi, 
now a professor at Johns Hopkins 
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University. Her edgy title intrigued 
me. 

Nafisi, a quirky, independent 
teacher, and lover of literature, tells 
the story of how she gathered seven 
of her most devoted female students 
secretly to read and discuss forbid- 
den Western literature in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. 

Every week the women, com- 
ing from diverse religious and 
moral backgrounds, un-veil, eat 
pastry, and discuss the readings. As 
with any successful book club, the 
readings lead them to larger issues 
of truth, justice, freedom, and hap- 
piness. These women, in contrast to 
most book clubs, live in a country 
where the legal marrying age of 
girls is nine (three years younger 
than Lolita in Nabokov’s novel), it 
is forbidden to show a strand of hair 
outside the veil, and where they 
would be severely punished or dis- 
ciplined if their gathering were 
found out. 

Nafisi’s memoir spans a broad 
time period, covering Nafisi’s 
graduate studies in Oklahoma, her 
return to Iran, the overthrow of the 
Shah in 1978, the seizure of power 


READING LOLITA 
IN TEHRAN 


4 Whemmir tn Boaoko 


AZAR NMSGFISI 


by Ayatollah Khomeini, Iran’s war 
with Iraq, the death of Khomeini, 
and much of Nafisi’s teaching ca- 
reer. Through a narrative full of 
flashbacks, Nafisi describes her 
gradual loss of freedom and dignity 
as a woman, an academic, and a 
human being 

The book is divided into four 
sections, titled after classic authors 
and books: Lolita, Gatsby, James, and 
Austen. As a female non-religious 
intellectual in an oppressive Islamic 
Iran, Nafisi provides an interesting 
lens for analyzing Elizabeth Bennet 
and Daisy Buchanan. 

An especially illuminating sec- 
tion in the book occurred prior to 
Nafisi’s underground class, while 
she was teaching at the University 
of Tehran. In response to harsh criti- 
cism from conservative Muslim stu- 
dents for her choice of Fitzgerald’s 
The Great Gatsby, Nafisi hosts a trial 
of Gatsby in the classroom, which 
she appropriately names “the case 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran ver- 
sus The Great Gatsby.” Rising to the 
task, Nafisi acts as the defendant 
against a particularly forceful stu- 
dent prosecutor. This episode is riv- 


Books 


Jane Austen seems far removed from this setting. 


Nafisi’s memoir, however, illuminates the universal 


liberating power of story. 


eting, perhaps because the familiar 
story comes under such scrutiny in 
this unfamiliar setting. The stakes 
are high, even though the 

- prosecutor’s attack on The Great 
Gatsby is only a common book-ban- 
ning argument. “What kind of 
model are we setting for our inno- 
cent and modest sisters,” he asks his 
captive audience, “by giving them 
such a book to read?” 

Nafisi fears that no one will 
come to her side of defense. She 
answers him with a compelling and 
inspiring case for the power of lit- 
erature. 

“You don’t read Gatsby,” I said, 

“to learn whether adultery is good 
or bad but to learn about how 
complicated issues such as adultery 
and fidelity and marriage are. A 
great novel heightens your 
sensitivity to the complexities of life 
and of individuals, and prevents 
you from the self-righteousness that 
sees morality in fixed formulas 
about good and evil... .” (135) 


Passionate about literature, 
Nafisi is also keenly aware of the 
complicatedness of life. Much of the 
book explores her questions and 
angst about how to live in an envi- 
ronment where she, and everything 


she stands for, “is irrelevant.” 
Should she teach at a university that 
requires her to wear a veil? Should 
she live in a country she considers 
to be so oppressive? Is leaving Iran 
a cowardly act? An abandonment of 
her students and friends who can- 
not leave? 

The reader, though admiring her 
passion and conviction, isn’t quite 
certain what she stands for. Her 
prose can sometimes go in long, 
self-absorbed circles. Perhaps that’s 
a symbol of her frustration as she 
tries to find a place to stand, a way 
to maintain her humanity. 

Why go to such lengths to read 
and discuss the British aristocracy 
and the American Dream in the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran? In many 
ways, Jane Austen seems far re- 
moved from this setting. Nafisi’s 
memoir, however, illuminates the 
universal liberating power of story. 
As the Gatsby trial seems “as elec- 
tric and important as the ideologi- 
cal conflicts raging over the coun- 
try,” so the longings of the Bennet 
sisters, the entrapment of Lolita, and 
the flaws of Humphrey engage the 
women in Nafisi’s study with the 
core of what is means to be alive, 
afraid, broken, joyful... human. 


For Christians, Reading Lolita in 
Tehran reminds us of a central ele- 
ment of our faith: God’s story. It’s 
the universal story, the divine 
drama of God’s revelation, our 
fallenness, his desire to know us and 
love us, his redemption, and his 
promises. We live as people of a fi- 
nal transcending story, and hope- 
fully we are marked and trans- 
formed by it. 

If only we would cling to our 
story as passionately and tena- 
ciously as Nafisi does to hers. For 
her and her students, great human 
stories protect and nurture their 
core identity, even under dehuman- 
izing conditions. Ina setting of such 
blatant lies and oppression, stories 
bring Nafisi and her students into a 
deeper, liberating reality and truth. 

Christians, we who are people in 
exodus and exile ina broken groan- 
ing world, need stories, and ulti- 
mately God’s story, to point us to 
who we are. We are designed by 
God to join a story that is larger 
than ourselves. 


Katie Stafford is Residential Life coor- 
dinator at Westminster House in Berke- 


ley. 
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New Earth: A Ceramist Talks 
About Her Life and Work 


Susan Cope Makovkin 


Dawn, Susan Cope Makovkin 


For Iwill... bring you into your own land... A new heart I will give 


you, and a new spirit I will put within you . . . I will put my Spirit within 


you and cause you to walk in my statutes ... You shall dwell in the land 


which I gave ...and you shall be my people, and Iwill be your God (Ezekiel 


36: 24-28). 


Where Iam today is one point along 
a journey. I can’t see that place with- 
out seeing the length of road. So I 
begin at a past junction along that 
road. 

In the 1960s I graduated from 
Mills College in Oakland, CA, with 
a degree in Art & Art History. It was 
the time of Abstract Expressionism, 
a search for the basis and funda- 
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mentals of design and composition 
in art. My teacher in ceramics was 
Antonio Prieto. From him I learned 
wheel work and glazing techniques 
of a Mediterranean fashion—the 
layering of glazes in colorful Ma- 
jolica style. My teacher in drawing 
technique was Raphael Canogar 
from Spain. From him I learned the 
power and sensitivity of line. The 


skills for the hand-building in clay 
that I now do came from my hus- 
band, Sasha Makovkin, who 
learned them from the Sausalito 
potter, Ross Curtis. 
Sasha and I met in the late “60s 
at the Art Center in Mendocino 
where we began working together. 
We became, or perhaps were born, 
soul mates. As someone said of us 


at that time: We “could live on a 
table top.” That was all we needed. 
We shared a universe in our minds 
and hearts and souls, and the world 
of clay in our hands. Sasha and I 
began our life together immersed in 
earth. 

Our first year was spent 
house-sitting a sheep ranch on the 
Mendocino coast, and working in 
the Art Center ceramic studio in 
town. We passed a year with those 
sheep, feeding them, going through 
the lambing season, aiding in the 
delivery of lambs where needed, 
helping with the shearing and pack- 
ing of the shorn wool, and finally 
witnessing the day of marketing 
when the lambs were shipped off. 

The next year we bought prop- 
erty in a small wood near town, 
tucked into a corner of Van Damme 
State Park. It was pristine—no road, 
no well, no buildings—and we 
spent the summer and fall working 
on the land to prepare for winter. We 
cut the road, dug a well, built a 
small house first, and the ceramic 
studio next. The wood we used for 
building came from an old farm- 
house we had dismantled, piece by 
piece, in a nearby town. We at- 
tempted our first garden in the in- 
hospitably acid forest soil, succeed- 
ing in growing puny radishes with 
pathetic red leaves! 

Our simple life became more 
diffused and complex as children 
were added to our household. 
Sasha’s two from a previous mar- 
riage attended Mendocino junior 
high and high school. In the next 
three years our own two daughters 
were born. Along with children we 
added animals to our household. 
We had ducks swimming ina small 
pond, a barnyard full of geese and 
chickens, a sheep, seven goats and 
more goat’s milk than I could pos- 
sibly use. We drank it, I made 
cheese, and the rest I poured on the 
squash in our by then developed pias 
garden, nourished with manure _I do think it was our life on and in the earth that made 
from the barnyard. ; ’ 

Our life extended toanewho- us vulnerable to God’s Word, given to us through Jesus 


rizon when we read and studied the 5 ii iF bl 
Word of God, our Creator and CONCISE, 81ap IC, eart y paravles. 
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Resurrection, Susan Cope Makovkin 


Sustainer. We began 
with and came to faith 
through the Gospel of 
John during the “Jesus 
movement” of the 
1970s. I do think it was 
our life on and in the 
earth that made us vul- 
nerable to God’s Word, 
given to us through 
Jesus’ concise, graphic, 
earthy parables. I was 
so taken with a sense of 
Tesus’ integrity and 
strength. I remember re- 
alizing, what Jesus said 
was what he did, was 
who he was: honest and grounded. 
Jesus forever changed our lives by 
deepening them, rooting them in his 
teachings. We grew in our faith, 
both in our souls and in our mar- 
riage. 

We continued working in our 
ceramic studio, and Sasha’s life in 
clay and his spiritual life merged as 
inseparable. His work on the 
potter’s wheel became the parable 
by which he taught thousands of 
people as he traveled nationwide. 
For two anda half decades his min- 
istry touched innumerable hearts. 
He spoke of humanity as clay in 
God’s hands, of the centered clay as 
the stillness and peace of God’s 
Spirit and voice in us, and of the 
space within the vessel as filled with 
God’s treasure of life. 

Sasha and I flourished, our 
work grew and developed, our land 
increased in beauty, and our chil- 
dren thrived, moving out into their 
own lives and families. Then in 
2002 Sasha contracted a very rapid, 
fatal brain disease. That amazing 
mind—that mind that held so many 
complex concepts, that could under- 
stand them at their core, and could 
interweave them in such a fashion 
that they were easily reached for 
and grasped by others—that amaz- 
ing mind began to deteriorate. Our 
whole family gathered at intervals 
throughout Sasha’s last months. It 
allowed each of us to experience a 
gentle letting-go, quiet and grace- 
ful. Sasha approached death as he 
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saints € 


iy, 


approached all his life, with a mag- 
nitude of soul. By March 2003 he 
was gone. 

With the loss of my husband I 
began to build my life from the in- 
side out. I began with the spiritual 
food of Jesus’ sacrament, the same 
sacrament that had been brought so 
faithfully to our home for Sasha and 
me throughout his journey from 
earth. It fed me at my core, in my 
soul, and it was my spiritual ballast. 
At first my days were so very long. 
Wednesdays were the August of the 
week, hanging between the week- 
ends of days that were interminable. 
As my energy increased and the 
days passed with more momentum 
I began to gather together the 
threads of my life. 

I’m left with the house and the 
land we grew in the midst of our 
small woods, a flourishing garden 
that speaks of life and promise, our 
family now growing into the next 
generation, and a community of 
people in Mendocino that have been 
part of my life for decades. I am 
blessed. 

Now, in a studio that is mine, | 
continue my work in clay. For the 
past 15 years I had chosen to do the 
glazing and decorating of Sasha’s 
pieces. An expedient choice, it en- 
abled me to focus on one aspect of 
our work and brought efficiency to 
our ceramic production. I have now 
returned to my hand-building of 
platters, bowls, boxes, and vases— 
3-dimensional pieces out of flat 


Sasha Makovkin Ceramics, courtesy New College Berkeley 


Mii 


slabs of clay. I last built these types 
of pieces in the early “70s. I’m now 
creating abstract wall pieces that I 
last worked on in the mid ‘80s. 

The momentum in my work 
has increased, and this fall I’ve con- 
nected with the cycle of life in my 
studio. Nothing is new, everything 
is new. As I create my pieces I’m re- 
discovering the limits of the clay 
slab in its expanse, the response 
each slab has to pressure, the 
memory of misapplied force that the 
clay piece holds. In short, I am re- 
learning the language of clay. 

As I work, what strikes me is 
the necessity of vigilance and 
awareness in this art. I am con- 
stantly assessing my work, always 
evaluating the parts of the whole, 
the chaff and the wheat. There are _ 
pieces to let go, pieces to learn from 
before they are released, and some 
to keep to build on. 

Learning to hold and learning 
to let go is a sensibility that grows. 
I need that sensibility in my work 
and in my life. I have come to an- 
other junction in the road on my 
journey. With the blessing and grace 
of God, may I choose well. 


I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and curse; therefore choose life, 
that you and your descendants may 
live” (Deuteronomy 15: 19). 


Susan Cope Makovkin creates her work 
at New Earth Ceramics in Mendocino, 
California. 
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On Listening to the Vienna Boys’ Choir in Early January 


Pure voices, joyous, like the sun’s rays on the marble steps of the Duomo, or on the Firenzi 
countryside at six am before the peacock shakes his long blue tail feathers and the lovers awaken 
together in the single-mattress double- bed and the woman says to the man how she dreamt of 
the day before when they were in Rome, and they stood in quiet rapture and nearly wept as they 
gazed at the beautiful sad Pieta behind her thick noli me tangere plate of glass, beautiful sad as 
when the Virgin’s full-grown son was laid in her lap as if newly birthed, swaddled, mewling 
ae she still in the grip of delivered pain accepted him blissfully to nurse; the alabaster flesh of 
both wet shimmery like just- stretched dough or as if Michelangelo himself had simply wiped 
the statue down with a rag wet with his own snivel sweat and tears of open gratitude and 
incredulity in that he, a mere mortal, could conceive such.an heroic deed through his own im- 
perfect blistered fingers; oh, the voices are those like everywhere untrammeled multi-colored 
(mostly white and yellow) violets that blossomed in the fallen snow as the lovers walked the 
cobbled streets of frozen Salzburg and the iron bells from the century-old cathedral called out 
over Mozart Square where the composer himself stood in bronze immortal, in an amicable ges- 
ture —imagining tea cakes and persimmons after a month of concerts and sleepless nights in an 
empty room with only frail light and a few old newspapers for comfort; the voices are not too 
young to bring solace to the rain-filled fields of California in early January, or this housewife 
who listens to her music box and wears the musk of Christ in her prayers, and worry and 
tousled grief for lovers and friends hastily departed, as she twists and pins up her graying hair 
in a very loose bun and thinks of her grown children scattered here and there, men with once 


boy voices who still now and then write to her in obscured need or anticipated joy. .. . 


— Leonore Wilson 
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Continued from page 17 


a handful of original plots. 


Radix: But then there’s the passion 
at the end, which takes it to a differ- 
ent level, beyond what Gary Coo- 
per was able to achieve. So it was 
gripping in the same way that a re- 
ally good, classic Western is. 

How did you find the man who 
plays the lead in Man Dancin’? 


Stone: I had to find someone. I had 
one actor in mind, but he wasn’t 
available. I sort of slumped after 
that. | wanted someone who could 
have been a boxer in the past, who 
was very Scottish and also had a 
combination of toughness and ap- 
proachability and vulnerability. 

Meanwhile, I was casting the 
other parts, and my kids knew I was 
having a problem casting Jimmy 
Carrigan, the lead. In the end, they 
all ganged up on me in the kitchen 
and said, “What happens if we 
found you somebody? Do we get a 
reward?” And I said, “Yeah, yeah, 
yeah,” with a great dismissive 
laugh, “of course, I'll give you a re- 
ward, ha, ha, ha.” 

When I came home the next 
night there was a printout from 
somewhere on the web with a pic- 
ture of a guy with a broken nose. 
He looked really tough, came from 
Scotland, and had been a profes- 
sional boxer! I’d never heard of him, 
but he was apparently the hugely 
popular star of a soap opera called 
Eastenders, which is the biggest 
thing on British television. He was 
this big villain whom everyone 
knew; and, sure enough, he’d been 
voted best actor by eight different 
polls that year, he was mobbed in 
the streets, and he had to travel 
around in near-disguise. 

As it turned out he had just been 
burnt to death in Eastenders and was 
looking for something else to do. 
He liked the script, and he told me, 
“Tell ya what, Norman, if ya cast 
me, you'll no be disappointed.” 
And I wasn’t. He poured himself 
into it and was incredible on all 
fronts. 
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Radix: Yes, he was terrific. So how 
were your kids rewarded? 


Stone: I think I paid money, shame 
on me. I didn’t have very much 
time to go out and do something 
nice, like a trip to a McDonald’s or 
the cinema, so I think I just slipped 
them some cash and said, “Thank 
you very much.” Later I used them 
in the film as extras, so I got my 
money back anyway. 


Radix: When I first met you, you 
were living in London, and you 
were active in Nigel Goodwin's Arts 
Centre group, a group of Christian 
artists working in London. Are you 
part of any art support group now? 


Stone: Well, I’m still a member of 
the Arts Centre group, but I don’t 
remember the last time I went. I do 
try and support it on a regular ba- 
sis as best I can, since I’m supposed 
to be earning money. There’s a 
group up here in Scotland called 
The Blowhards, and at the center of 
it is a very well-known British art- 
ist named Peter Hearson. Hearson, 
a very good artist, was a narcotic 
and drug abuser, got straightened 
out, and became a Christian. He 
and some of his chums, some Chris- 
tian, some not—there’s around 10 
or 11 people,’and other folks who 
just come along—there’s like 10 or 


11 people—get together to tear it up 
and disagree with each other every 
Thursday night. If I can’t make it, I 
phone up and just shout down the 
phone line, “I disagree!” and put the 
phone down. But we discuss every- 
thing from the arts to the news and 
back again. It really kills that couch 
potato tendency in us all—it’s very 
stimulating. We always end up talk- 
ing about God, Jesus, and the mean- 
ing of life. It’s so cool. 


Radix: If you were conducting this 
interview, is there something in par- 
ticular you would ask? 


Stone: What is the capital of Tibet? 
No, you've really been very kind, 
very easy. If you wanted to be hard 
on me, what is the most difficult 
question you could ask me? 


Radix: What are you going to do 
about the Glaswegian accents in 
Man Dancin’? 


Stone: What am I going to do, or 
what would I like to do? 


Radix: Both. 


Stone: What I’m going to do is prob- 
ably leave it. But I might, if I can 
possibly get them to do it, is re-dub 
11 or 12 scenes. I was trying to 
please the Scottish market, the Brit- 
ish market, and the American mar- 
ket, and it wasn’t working. When I 
talked to the actors about toning 
down their accents, they said, “Then 
we'll sound ridiculous in Scotland, 
especially in Glasgow,” and they 
were right. 

So I said, “OK, well, what we’ll 
do is make a straightforward Scot- 
tish-sounding dub now, be honest 
and true to what is there, but then 
you must all agree to come back and 
do a re-dub into middle English, if 
necessary. But that, of course, costs 
money, and guess what we haven't 
got? 


Radix: | hear that your next project 
is taking you back into C. S. Lewis 
territory. 


Stone: Yes, the Hallmark Channel 
has commissioned a 54-minute 
docu-drama, and they want Lewis’s 
whole life done in that time frame. 
The only way I can do that is to have 
the older Lewis sitting in his own 
home in the Kilns looking back over 
his life. So he becomes our guide. 


Radix: And you're going to be ac- 
tually living in the Kilns? 


Stone: I have been. I’ve got rooms 
in the Kilns, Lewis’s old home. 
What was really strange was play- 
ing my version of Shadowlands, the 
original Shadowlands, to the resi- 
dents of the Kilns who’ve not seen 
it, playing it in Lewis’s study, or the 
“common room,” as it’s called. 

The rooms are all done up as they 
were, as if Lewis had just walked 
out. To watch my film in that con- 
text, with pictures on the wall of 
Lewis sitting in the corner where the 
television was—it was quite ex- 
traordinary. 


Radix: It must have been. 


Stone: In the end I think my version 
of Shadowlands will stand on its 
own. And I hope that this project— 
which will be different, of course— 
will do a slightly different job but 
will pack a punch. I especially hope 
that it opens up the doors to Lewis’s 
books. That’s the lovely thing with 
Lewis: you’ve got a whole library 
waiting for people. 

There’s already a generation who 
hasn’t seen either version of 
Shadowlands, so this will hopefully 
introduce some of them to Lewis. 
This will accompany, deliberately or 
otherwise, the interest in Lewis that 
will come up with the Narnia 
chronicles being made into big fea- 
ture films. Right now Shadowlands 
and Narnia are getting most of the 
attention, but there’s a lot more to 
Lewis that’s left to explore. 


Note: Man Dancin’ is now available to 
buy on DVD. You can find it online at 
www.mandancinthemovie.com 


HEALING ACROSS THE RIVER 


For JoAnn & Dorothea 


We met after work at the church across the river. 

In the kitchen, the priest’s soup splashed into our bowls 
and we could tear off a big chunk of bread 

to eat together, our griefs hidden behind our eyes. 


Grief and care have taken me by the arms, 
my husband is sealed in his sadness. 


Outside the altar first one came, and two, then others with skins 
of pain to shed and our warm hands delivered the prayer tied 
in the words we spoke: help them leave their pain 

thin and split open on the floor of this place. 


Tam afraid in joy. My friends have lost one baby 
and there’s another on the way. 


In healing we dissolved the iron hooks that gripped 
our own bones and twisted our stance. 

New light showed for a moment the bent reflection 
of souls wanting to sing. 


Iam losing my vision. Help me see 
God in the corner of my eye. 


And now these voices return, these cares 
set fire to the night. This face, and that one 
smooth again in that moment and we eat 
the warm glow of souls with cares let go. 


Release me, and | will shatter the air with diamonds and pray aloud 
that through someone’s hands for a moment I could stand 

in the warm yielding wind and pray again, 

balanced on the point of my soul. 


—D. H. Bleything 
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Continued from page 9 
porate executive and board meet- 
ings were “salted” and “lighted” by 
some people shaped by those val- 
ues rather than the values of Jack 
Welch, Donald Trump, Rupert 
Murdoch, Karl Rove, or Michael 
Moore? Not to berate the foregoing 
names, but Christians have another 
way that is rooted in Jesus Christ 
and we must accept no substitutes. 

In the creation stories in Genesis, 
this “Plan A” ethics of God’s words 
and deeds is exhibited in the state- 
ments that “God saw that it was 
good” (Genesis 1:4, etc.), “Every- 
thing that God made was very 
good” (1:31), and “The Lord God 
said ‘It is not good .. .’”” (2:18). It’s 
all about being in personal relation- 
ship with God and recognizing and 
participating in the goodness and 
rightness that God does and says. 

But it is also in the creation sto- 
ries that we encounter “Plan B” eth- 
ics for the first time. “The Lord God 
made the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil” (2:9). Adam and Eve 
were warned of the consequences of 
eating the fruit of this tree in disobe- 
dience to God. Nevertheless, what 
we must always remember is that it 
was God who created the “ethics 
tree” (the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil). This was “Plan B,” 
but it really was about the possibil- 
ity of knowing good and evil. (It is 
also important to remember that 
when Adam and Eve were evicted 
from the Garden of Eden, they were 
sent out not into the Devil’s world 
but into the good world created by 
God: a broken and wounded world, 
but fundamentally a good creation 
of God). 

“Plan B” ethics is also a topic in 
St. Paul’s writing: “When Gentiles, 
who do not possess the [Jewish, Old 
Testament] Law, do instinctively 
what the Law requires . . . They 
show that what the Law requires is 
written on their hearts, to which 
their own conscience also bears 
witness... “ (Romans 2:14-15). 

The point is that there is, or can 
be, a legitimacy, a value, in the eth- 
ics of mind, heart, and conscience 
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We disciples of Jesus must 
make his views of work, 

justice, money, truthfulness, 
simplicity, health, and peace 
the centerpieces of our own 


life and work in the world. 


among those alienated and dis- 
tanced from God. It’s not “Plan A,” 
which would be to enter into rec- 
onciled relationship with God in 
Jesus Christ and follow in his radi- 
cal, salty way of light. But “Plan B” 
also has value. 

The prophet Jeremiah, on behalf 
of God, once urged the Hebrew ex- 
iles to “seek the welfare of the city 
where I have sent you into exile; and 
pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in 
its welfare you will find your wel- 
fare” (Jeremiah 29:7). This city, by 
the way, was Babylon, not some nice 
1950s-style American suburb. The 
call was not to take over Babylon 
and force it to re-adopt the values 
and practices of Adam and Eve who 
originally settled the region! No, 
they were to accept their role as pil- 
grims, strangers, sojourners, the 
people of God in Babylon. They had 
a distinctive identity, yet they were 
called (neither to withdraw nor to 
take over, but) to do whatever they 
could to promote the welfare of the 
city. 

Here is our challenge: first, to 
work hard at developing our own 
specific, unique, richly textured 
moral identity as the people of Jesus 
Christ. This means building “Beati- 
tudes-style” communities of charac- 
ter (humble, teachable, gentle, 
building peace on the basis of jus- 
tice, mercy, and integrity, etc.). It 
means embracing and understand- 
ing God’s laws of love and prin- 


ciples of justice, righteousness, and 
freedom. It means that we disciples 
of Jesus must make his views of 
work, justice, money, truthfulness, 
simplicity, health, and peace the 
centerpieces of our own life and 
work in the world. Just by being this 
different kind of person in the 
world, our Christian impact will be 
positive and (generally) welcome. 

Second, we should bring that 
deep, thoughtful, authentic, Jesus- 
filled self to the pluralistic tables out 
in the marketplaces and neighbor- 
hoods of the world. If we truly are 
poor in spirit, gentle, and passion- 
ate for justice and peace, our con- 
tribution to the search for common 
ground and for positive responses 
to the ethical diversity and conflict 
of our time will often be huge. But 
we do not come to this broader table 
of diversity to demand that every- 
one do it our way (Jesus’ “Plan A” 
way). We come to be “salt” and 
“light” on the table, not to take it 
over. 

We come in the confident hope 
that God’s “Plan B” goodness will 
emerge among us and our neigh- 
bors. We come asking to hear our 
neighbors, and even the strangers - 
in our midst, testify to the “law writ- 
ten on their hearts” and to the 
knowledge of good and evil they get 
as they eat from God’s ethics tree. 
We are not any better, smarter, or 
more virtuous than anyone else. 

By God’s grace we have en- ~ 
countered “Plan A” in coming to 
know Jesus Christ. But we do not 
despise “Plan B” ethical research ei- 
ther; this is also a gift of God. We 
seek the welfare and peace of the 
Babylon in which we live because 
in its welfare and peace we find our 
own. That’s the way God planned 
it. 


David W. Gill (Ph.D.) is NCB co- 
founder, former president, and ‘found- 
ing professor of ethics at NCB. He is also 
former professor of applied ethics at 
North Park College, Chicago. His latest 
book is Doing Right: Practicing Ethical 
Principles. 
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Meditation 


An Invitation 


by Bishop Desmond Tutu 


None of us is an accident. We have been chosen. Through the author of Ephesians, 
God said, “He chose us in our Lord Jesus Christ before the foundation of the 

- world.” Before the foundation of the world, God knew you. And you have a 
uniqueness. You are not a carbon copy of anybody else. You are a glorious origi- 
nal. You are unique with a specialness that is difficult to describe . . . 

Something irreplaceable is lost if your kind of loving, your ways of serving 
God, are missing. Each of you is an incredible occurrence. 

People who are victims of injustice and oppression—people like a South Af- 
rican woman whose employers don’t even know her name because it’s too diffi- 
cult to pronounce, and so they call her Annie—people like her, walking down 
the dusty street of Soweto, are really God’s partners, God’s viceroys, God’s rep- 
resentatives. 

The Scriptures, our faith, are utterly subversive of injustice and oppression. 
God says to you and to you and to you, “You are my partners. Will you please 
help me? Will you please help me, so that you and I can transform the ugliness 
of this world, its hatred and hostility, its pain and anguish, its alienation, anxi- 
eties, and insecurities? Please? So that we can transform all of this into the beauty 
of my kingdom. So that there can be more compassion and caring and sharing. 


So that there can be laughter, joy, peace, reconciliation. Will you help me?” 


This meditation is excerpted from a longer article in Radix 17:4. 
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Political Islam and Globalization: 


Muslim-Christian Relations in Indonesia 


eligion is part of globaliza- 
Re Christianity and Islam 
are both global religions that 
are spreading in various parts of the 
world. One of the most confusing 
and disturbing realities in the mod- 
ern world is the link between reli- 
gion and politics. In an age domi- 
nated by rhetoric about the “war on 
terrorism,” many people express 
concern about the rise of “political 
Islam” and “radical Muslims.” 
There is an irony in talking about 
“radical Muslims” in a publication 
like Radix that was started by “radi- 
cal Christians” who profess a desire 
to see faith expressed in every area 
of life, including politics. Just as 
Christian political activism 
shouldn’t be equated with right- 
wing politics, so “political Islam” 
should not be equated with radical 
or violent movements to seize 
power. Rather, “political Islam” is 
the political face of Islam, both in 
its positive and negative senses. 
All religions have political impli- 
cations and give birth to a large va- 
riety of perspectives on politics. 
Extreme secularization, where reli- 
gion is banned from the public 
sphere, does not work in the West, 
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and it certainly wouldn’t work in 
Southeast Asia. Islam cannot be 
banned from public life because the 
deep religious commitments of 
people will always influence what 
they do and what they strive for in 
politics. It shouldn’t be banned be- 
cause it will always be used as a 
powerful tool for motivating and 
mobilizing people for positive ends. 

Political Islam is a challenge 
from two perspectives. From the 
perspective of Muslims, political Is- 
lam is a challenge to see how Islam 
can constructively engage with the 
social problems we are facing. 
Christians who live in a Muslim- 
dominated society face a related 
challenge: How do they accommo- 
date and negotiate with Muslims 
about how we should build our 
public life together? 

Many Muslims express a hope 
for an Islamic Renaissance, just as 
Christians hope for another “Great 
Awakening.” I live in Indonesia, 
which has by far the largest Mus- 
lim population in the world. Indo- 
nesia, the world’s fourth largest 
country, with 220 million people, 
includes more Muslims than the 
whole Middle East put together. 


Bernard T. Adeney-Risakotta 


After living in Java for the past 14 
years, it’s clear to me that an Islamic 
Renaissance has already occurred. 
This Renaissance has been going on 
for over 15 years and shows no signs 
of coming to an end. The 
outflowing of religious expression, 
in art, literature, intellectual dia- 
logue, books published, architec- 
ture, poetry, music, dance, and 
drama, has been amazing in Indo- 
nesia. Traditional Islam in Indone- 
sia is open and tolerant, and part of 
the flowering of Islam here is fueled 
by contact with the West. Every 
year hundreds of Muslims from In- 
donesia go to Western countries for 
graduate education. 

I’m privileged to live in the 
midst of a Muslim community in 
Yogyakarta and I feel continually 
blessed by the chance to observe 
and enjoy this Renaissance. It al- 
ways has a political aspect, in how 
to bring Islam into the struggle for 
justice, equality, and a good society. 
That is the challenge of political Is- 
lam. It is how can Islam become a 
servant of building a more humane 
and just society. Most Muslims, 
from the extremes of the very lib- 
eral, almost secular Muslims, to the 


very radical and sometimes 
violent Muslims, share a de- 
sire to build a just society. 
From both those extremes, 
and everywhere in between, 
Muslims in Indonesia want 
peace and justice. They all 
share the goal of building a 
good and just society. 

Of course they don’t agree 
with each other about how to 
go about it, just as Christians 
(let alone “Westerners”) don’t 
agree. That is a basis for dia- 
logue, for discussion. 

Political Islam contributes 
to the crisis of the modern na- 
tion-state. Since September 
11, 2001, nationalism has 
taken on new life in America. 
Even in Europe the threat 
posed by immigration and 
terrorism prompted a resur- 
gence of nationalism. But in 
most of the world, and espe- 
cially the Muslim world, na- 
tionalism is under challenge. 
Political Islam has an interna- 
tional consciousness, a desire 
for a solidarity that is international 
and does not put its faith in the na- 
tion-state. 

In many developing countries 
we’ ve learned that we can’t trust the 
nation-state to solve all the prob- 
lems of humanity. We need to find 
vehicles in civil society to build a 
good society and not see it as sim- 
ply the responsibility of the state. 
Political Islam is a part of civil soci- 
ety—a vehicle for expressing and 
building new ways of living to- 
gether and seeing the world. 

Of course no one agrees with all 
the things that are proposed in the 
name of Islam, just as no one agrees 
with everything that is proposed in 
the name of liberalism, or Christian- 
ity, or any other ideology. There is 
too much diversity. As long as we 
live ina pluralistic society, however, 
we have to live together—whether 
we like it or not. Pluralism is not 
primarily a normative concept— 
that we want to live together in har- 
mony—it is an empirical reality. We 
have to live together, and we'd bet- 


ter get used to it. We need to learn 
how to be one with each other as 
human beings who face similar 
struggles and concerns. Many of 
the concerns we face are urgent, and 
they are not different for Muslims 
than for non-Muslims. 

There are fears, dangers, and a 
number of opportunities in the cur- 
rent climate of globalization. The 
greatest danger we face, as a result 
of September 11 and the so-called 
war on terrorism, is the danger of 
fear. Different periods of history 
have different defining attitudes. 
When I moved to Indonesia in 1991 
the defining attitude of most Indo- 
nesians was hope. Perhaps the de- 
fining attitude in Indonesia is still 
hope, though it is mixed with cyni- 
cism and resignation. But world- 
wide, and including Indonesia, the 
defining characteristic of our age is 
fear. 

Fear does not bring wisdom. 
Fear brings polarization. It brings 
antagonism. At its extreme it brings 
violence and death. Those fears ina 


Pluralism is not primarily a normative concept—that we 


want to live together in harmony—tt is an empirical reality. 


world of terrorism and globaliza- 
tion are not only from one side. 
They affect both Muslims and non- 
Muslims. 

Many Muslims feel that all of the 
powers of the modern world are 
arrayed and mobilized to destroy 
Islam throughout the world. Many 
Indonesians see the U.S. attacks on 
Afghanistan and Iraq as proof that 
America hates Islam. Many Mus- 
lims perceive the war on terrorism 
as a worldwide war on Islam. In 
many countries, Muslims experi- 
ence increased surveillance, dis- 
crimination, bigotry, and sometimes 
even physical attacks. But even 
more than this erosion of respect for 
their basic human rights, Muslims 
feel that there is a war on their way 
of life, which includes the massive 
domination of information by the 
powers of global capitalism. The 
powers that claim to represent free- 
dom subordinate all values to eco- 
nomic growth and manipulate all of 
us to live in accordance with the 
demands of the marketplace. 
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As a result of September 11, 
Western non-Muslims experienced 
the fear of death, of terrorism that 
could strike at any time. Some fear 
that Islam threatens to destroy their 
freedoms as individuals, the possi- 
bilities of living their lives accord- 
ing to their own conscience. In In- 
donesia, Christians fear that if radi- 
cal Islam continues to grow, they 
may become second-class citizens 
who don’t share the same political 
rights and responsibilities as Mus- 
lims. Non-Muslims are often treated 
with discrimination in Indonesia, 


on Iraq, it means that politics is not 
being used anymore. When vio- 
lence is used by communities that 
feel threatened, as in the burning of 
churches in Indonesia, it means that 
politics has come to anend. Weare 
no longer willing to use “other 
means” to communicate, under- 
stand, negotiate, and compromise. 
Fear makes us resort to violence. 

A second danger is the danger 
of militarism. This is a real danger 
throughout Southeast Asia because 
September 11 has been used as an 
excuse to use military power to 


In areas of religious or ethnic conflict, truth, forgiveness, 


and reconciliation are the path to peace. 


just as non-white, non-male groups 
experience discrimination in 
America, even though in both coun- 
tries such discrimination is illegal. 
In Indonesia millions of Muslims 
have become Christians. As a re- 
sult, many Muslims are afraid of 
“Christianization.” Conversely, 
Christians are very afraid of “Islam- 
ization” of society. Fear, both from 
Muslims and non-Muslims, de- 
stroys the ability for us to under- 
stand and negotiate with each other. 

The challenge of political Islam 
after the September 11 calamity is 
to overcome fear and engage in poli- 
tics together. Politics is the art of 
negotiation, of compromise, of 
reaching understandings, of reach- 
ing ways of living together in peace. 
A famous phrase states that “poli- 
tics is war by other means.” It is an 
inadequate definition, but there is 
some truth in it. Politics is not al- 
ways war; Often it is cooperation to 
reach common goals. 

But insofar as politics is war by 
other means, what needs to be 
stressed is the phrase “other 
means.” When we resort to vio- 
lence, as in the U.S. unilateral attack 
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crack down on anyone considered 
to be the enemy of the government. 
In some cases this is legitimate. Vio- 
lent groups need to be stopped. The 
power of the state must protect its 
citizens from violence. Use of the 
military and the police to defend 
citizens from violence is a necessary 
part of modern life. But violence in 
the form of militarism is also a great 
danger, both in America and in 
Southeast Asia. 

In Indonesia, militarism has be- 
come much stronger in the last few 
years and has not demonstrated a 
capacity for promoting peace and 
justice. In Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines the military has also been 
strengthened in response to Septem- 
ber 11. The war on terrorism is an 
easy way to crack down on politi- 
cal opposition that is labeled “radi- 
cal.” Because of fear, militarism is 
given free reign to violate civil rights 
that have taken decades to establish. 
Basic human rights are easily sacri- 
ficed in the name of the war against 
terrorism, or the war against sepa- 
ratism. 

Another danger in Southeast 
Asia is the American and capitalist 


domination of the region. Once 
again the United States has a global 
agenda. It has not openly had a 
global agenda since the end of the 
Cold War, but clearly it now has a 
global agenda that can be used to 
justify imperial power and domina- 
tion in the region. The U.S. is will- 
ing to strengthen militarism in 
Southeast Asia as long as the re- 
gimes in power support the current 
administration’s view of a war on 
terrorism. 

Globalization, the war on terror- 
ism, and the challenge of political 
Islam, are not only negative chal- 
lenges, they are also positive chal- 
lenges that contain many opportu- 
nities. 

First of all, the challenge of po- 
litical Islam has prompted deep de- 
bate and discussion within Islam. 
This is the true meaning of jihad, 
“struggle”: to know who we are 
and where we are going. That is a 
positive development. The arrest of 
Saddam Hussein stimulated aware- 
ness that he was actually a very bad 
man who killed a lot of people, most 
of them Muslims. The religion a 
person professes is no guarantee of 
that person’s righteousness. Most 
Muslims know that just because 
someone proclaims that he is a Mus- 
lim leading a jihad against the West 
does not mean he is a good repre- 
sentative of Islam. 

Recently I read an article by an 
Acehnese Muslim who tried to re- 
fute the common impression in the 
Indonesian press that Acehnese are 
afraid of “Christianization” by 
Western NGOs. Rather, he said 
Acehnese Muslims are tolerant and 
welcome help from Christians after 
the tsunami. He said they are far 
more afraid of their so-called Mus- 
lim brothers in the Indonesian mili- 
tary, who routinely violate basic 
human rights. 

Second, political Islam stimu- 
lates questioning and introspection 
by non-Muslims. Many Americans 
are asking why they are hated. That 
question can prompt some interest- 
ing replies. Non-Muslims in South- 
east Asia are much more aware of 


their relationship with their Mus- 
lim neighbors. Christians in In- 
donesia know they need to dia- 
logue with Muslims in order to 
build mutual understanding. If 
Saddam is not a good represen- 
tative of Islam, at least some 
Muslims and Christians are 
aware that George Bush is not a 
good representative of the West, 
let alone of Christianity. 

After the arrest of Saddam 
Hussein, a popular Indonesian 
magazine carried the headline: 
“Bring Sadam to Justice! Bring 
Bush to Justice!” (Adili Sadam! 
Adili Bush!). 

Balinese Hindus believe in 
karma. After the Bali bombings 
they held many rituals to repent 
for the evil that had been done 
and to examine themselves to 
find out how they had gotten out 
of balance with the cosmos. A Ba- 
linese Indonesian asked me, why 
do Americans focus on an exter- 
nal enemy rather than asking 
themselves about their own failure 
to promote justice in the world? 

Third, political Islam can stimu- 
late negotiations, politics, and a new 
synthesis. Non-Muslims need Mus- 
lims to question and challenge the 
directions of global capitalism and 
Western culture. Muslims need non- 
Muslims to challenge how their re- 
ligion has been used and abused in 
the interest of the power of certain 
small groups that use the name of 
God to legitimize their own politi- 
cal agenda. Christians and Muslims 
can work together in partnership to 
build a new and more just world. 

Ultimately we should not talk 
about Islamic versus Christian, or 
Islam versus the West. We should 
talk about human beings who have 
different interests and commitments 
but who face the same massive chal- 
lenges and opportunities and who 
are one family created by God to 
make the world a more humane 
place. Indonesia has traversed a 
traumatic transition period since the 
fall of Soeharto and successfully es- 
tablished a stable, democratic gov- 
ernment. But the “ring of fire” that 


lies under these islands has rumbled 


to life with a series of massive earth- 
quakes and tidal waves. In Aceh, 
Nias, and elsewhere, Christians and 
Muslims are learning how to work 
together to alleviate the terrible suf- 
fering of survivors. 

The three most acute problems 
that people from all religions face 
in Indonesia are corruption, vio- 
lence, and destruction of the envi- 
ronment. I dream of the day when 
all religions in Indonesia agree to- 
gether on an all-out jihad (struggle) 
against those three problems. A jihad 
against corruption is also a jihad 
against the worst abuses of capital- 
ism. 

The only political party in Indo- 
nesia that seems completely free of 
corruption is a radical Muslim party. 
Christians can learn from radical 
Muslims to show zero tolerance for 
corruption. A jihad against violence 
is a struggle for the rule of law. Vio- 
lence legitimizes the law of the 
jungle: Whoever is stronger domi- 
nates. 

Christians may not agree with 
Muslims about the imposition of 


Syari‘ah (Islamic law), but both can 
agree that law enforcement should 
protect basic human rights and 
eliminate mass violence. In areas of 
religious or ethnic conflict, truth, 
forgiveness, and reconciliation are 
the path to peace. 

A jihad to protect the rich envi- 
ronment of Indonesia is a prerequi- 
site to hope for the future. This 
beautiful land of 17,000 islands is 
home to some of the richest 
biodiversity in the world, including 
the world’s greatest diversity of 
mammals and butterflies. Muslims 
and Christians together can stop the 
rapid destruction of the greatest 
rainforests in the world outside of 
Brazil. My hope is that these two 
offspring of Abraham will show the 
world that at least in Indonesia they 
are brothers and sisters, not 
enemies. 


Bernard Adeney-Risakotta is professor 
of religion and society at Duta Wacana 
Christian University and at the Islamic 
State University in Yogyakarta, Indone- 
sia. He is the author of Strange Virtues: 
Ethics in a Multicultural World. 
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Interview with Gladys Mwiti 


Bringing Healing to Devastated Communities 


Through her work at the Oasis 
counseling center, Gladys Mwiti 
has ministered to survivors of 

the genocide in Rwanda and to 
survivors of the American 
embassy bombing in Nairobi. 
Now she ministers to survivors, 
widows, and orphans of the AIDS 
epidemic that is ravaging Africa. 


EET 


Ms. Muwiti was interviewed in Ber- 
keley by Rebecca Buckley (Global 
Ministries, First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley). 
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Rebecca Buckley 


Radix: Would you tell us a little 
about your upbringing? 


Gladys Mwiti: I became a Chris- 
tian while very small. My mom, a 
strong Christian, was a product of 
the East African revival in Rwanda, 
Uganda, and Kenya. She commit- 
ted her life to Christ in 1948. Many 
people came to the Lord through 
that revival. 

In Kenya everybody, even in the 
mainline churches, is an evangeli- 
cal because of the transformation of 
the East African revival. One of its 
features was weekly fellowships. 
Another is huge, open-air conven- 
tions, to which people come for 
three or four days, thousands of 
them, and the gospel is preached. It 


was at sucha convention that I com- 
mitted my life to Christ when I was 
seven years old. 

I went to the front with masses 
of others that day just to say, “Lord, 
come move my heart.” An old man 
there, one of the counselors for the 
day, came to me. As a child I was 
tiny and this old man was tall, 
maybe seven feet tall, with a huge 
trenchcoat. But he knelt down to my 
level, looked me in the eye, and said, 
“Welcome to the house of God’s 
faith,” and he embraced me. I got 
entirely lost in his coat. Up to this 
day, I remember the smell of his 
coat: that’s how warm and sweet the 
welcome was. His hands were 
warm and big and soft—that’s the 
embrace I got when I came to the 
Lord. 


Radix: We know that when you 
grew up you became a counselor 
and were called on to help after the 
genocide in Rwanda. How did that 
happen? 


Mwiti: Five days after the genocide 
started in Rwanda, someone drove 
into my compound in a United Na- 
tions red-plate car. “Are they lost?”I 
wondered. “Where are they going?” 
I had a small office behind the 
Nairobi Baptist Church, where 
they'd given mea little space to start 
a youth organization called Oasis 
Africa. Then the guy got out, 
opened the door to my office, and 
gave my secretary a note 

My secretary came in and said, 
“This is a note from the U.N. You 
are wanted in downtown Nairobi.” 
So I got into that car, went to down- 
town Nairobi, and was ushered into 
a hotel lobby. Baggage was all 
around— kids crying, and dogs, all 
of them expatriates. I was led to the 
person who had written the note, 
who told me, “These people you see 
are expatriate staff from Kigali, 
Rwanda. We evacuated them last 
night.” They’d put them in a U.N. 
cargo plane and flown them into 
Nairobi. They hadn’t been able to 
get out before that, because Kigali, 
the capital, was closed after the 
genocide started. 

You may remember that the 
plane carrying the president 
crashed when he was coming from 
Dar es Salaam, so they had closed 
the airport. The U.N. had flown out 
300 people and their families, and 
put them in available hotel space in 
Nairobi. The major five-star hotels 
were full of these people. 

The woman in charge told me, “I 
have a fax here from New York that 
says, ‘Before we send these people 
anywhere, we need to debrief 
them.’ So, Gladys, you’re going to 
be doing the debriefing, and I’ve got 
a room for you down the hall. Can 
you go in and start?” Just that. 
Within a week I was debriefing 
groups of expatriates, joined by two 
of their trauma counselors from 
Canada, guys who were doing in- 


ternational debriefings for the U.N. 
Soon we were joined by the head of 
staff from a counseling unit in New 
York. Now we were four: two Ca- 
nadians, one American, and myself, 
the African. For three months we 
worked with group after group of 
them. 

As I worked with these U.N. per- 
sonnel, God started placing in my 
heart a concern for the Rwandan 
people. The U.N. was concerned 
with the expatriate staff: Canadians, 
Americans, Europeans. Where were 
the Rwandans? Who was caring 
about them? The great horrors I 
heard about had happened to 
Rwandans, who came home from 
work one day to find pools of blood 
and body parts all over. 

I began to ask, “Who is caring 
for the Rwandans?” and I was told 
that those who might be caring for 
Rwandans would be from the U.N. 
High Commission for Refugees. 
Their general headquarters in Africa 
is in Nairobi. 

When we finished with the U.N. 
expatriate staff, I then walked into 
that Commission, introduced my- 
self, and told them, “I want to know 
what is being done for the Rwandan 
people.” The head person there 
said, “In which way?” I said, “The 
traumatic stress, the emotional 
needs.” “Oh, nothing,” she told me. 
“We are providing food and shelter 
and tents; I’m sure the church must 
be caring for that other stuff.” Next 
I went to the Association of 
Evangelicals for Africa and said to 
the general secretary, “What is any- 
one doing about this?” and they 
said, “Us? We’re just providing 
proper food and shelter.” 

So I went back home, ranting 
and raving, and Gershon, my hus- 
band, said, “What’s wrong with 
you?” Isaid, “The Rwandan people! 
They have seen the utmost horror! 
We've got six million likely post- 
traumatic stress disorder clients 
walking the streets of Rwanda. They 
must be going crazy!” Then he said, 
“You're asking everyone else what 
they’re doing about Rwanda. What 
are you doing about Rwanda?” | 


SS SSS SSS SSS SESE SEES SS SS SSS 


After the - 
Nairobi bombing 
we discovered 

that the more 
connections people 
had—friends, 
family, church, 
community—and 
the more that 
believers went to 
church, practicing 
their faith, the 
less they showed 
symptoms of 
posttraumatic 


stress disorder. 
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said, “Me?” He said, “Yes, you!” I 
said, “Do you know who lam? Iam 
a woman.” “So?” “I’m an African!” 
“So?” “God, can’t you see?” 

I began to pray, “Lord, what can 
I do?” I started reading and re- 
searching every book I could find 
about traumatic stress, and finally 
realized, “The best thing I can doin 
Rwanda is to train the church to 
become a healing community.” But 
how, or who? I didn’t know anyone 
in Rwanda. I didn’t even know how 
to produce materials. 

That was October 1994, and by 
November 1994, people I worked 
with, who had been colleagues for 
a long time, heard my cry for 
Rwanda. They gave me some 
money and I published some ma- 
terials. 

In January we translated the ma- 
terials into Kinyarwanda, because 
Kinyarwanda is the language spo- 
ken in Rwanda—it’s not English. I 
said, “Lord, I’m ready to go, but 
how?” Then in February 1995 
I got a fax from Rwanda, from the 
bishop of the Kigali diocese of the 
Anglican church, telling me, “I’m 
running the first national pastors re- 
treat after the genocide. I’ve gath- 
ered every pastor who is still here; 
and some are coming back. We need 
to regroup and bring healing to the 
church. Please come and help us 
bring healing to ourselves from the 
Lord and then tell us what to do 
about our people in Rwanda.” 

So we went in and that was the 
beginning of Oasis Africa’s trauma 
counseling work in Rwanda. The 
model we used has come to be 
called the Oasis Ripple Effect 
Model, meaning that we train one 
person and take him or her through 
the healing process, and give them 
each the training tools. Then that 
one trains another one. If you train 
40 people and send them to the vil- 
lages, every person trains 10 or 15 
more. 

We poured our materials into 
Rwanda, and today we know of at 
least 850 trauma counselors in vari- 
ous corners of Rwanda; and their 
work continues. 
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We need people 

to be rooted in 

a Christian value 
system that’s able 
to cut across 

all types of culture, 
all types of educa- 


tional standards. 


Radix: Then later in 1998 you were 
called in to help after the embassy 
bombing in Nairobi? 


Mwiti: Yes, when the bomb blew up 
in Nairobi, we already knew what 
to do with mass trauma. But I didn’t 
want to get involved because my 
husband and I were packing to 
come to Fuller [Theological Semi- 
nary in Pasadena, California]. We 
were beginning classes at Fuller in 
September 1998, and I didn’t want 
any more trauma in my life. It was 
hard enough, trying to pack, leave 
this office, and move a family to 
America. 

So after the bombing I kept quiet 
and Gershon watched me. Every- 
body was running around trying to 
do something, but many people 
didn’t really know what to do. The 
few psychiatrists and psychologists 
we had were in the hospitals with 
the wounded: wounded people and 


others who had lost family. Some 
of them were blind from shrapnel, 
glass, and other stuff in their eyes. 

One morning three days after the 
bombing, Gershon asked me, 
“Gladys, what are you doing about 
Nairobi?” I said, “Please, will you 
stop? Iam doing nothing. Right now 
Iam going to Fuller.” “Hmm, you 
are doing nothing,” he said. “Yes, 
we have to let others do some- 
thing.” Then he said, “Gladys, when 
Rwanda blew apart, you were 
among the first professional coun- . 
selors to go there. This tragedy has 
happened at your doorstep. How 
will you face the world to tell them 
you did nothing about it?” 

The following morning I went to 
my Office staff and said, “I’ve got a 
new feeling about Nairobi—and I 
repeated what Gershon had said. 
They said, “Mom”—they call me 
Mom—“You taught us to pray, 
we're going to pray.” And as we 
kept on praying, I remembered the 
ripple effect: I didn’t have to do ev- 
erything about Nairobi; I could get 
other people to do it. 

So I told them, “Oasis Africa has 
been training lay Christian counse- 
lors for years. We have them in 
churches and schools all over this 
nation. Because we couldn’t really 
sit down and call them all on the 
telephone, we decided to alert the 
press. So about a week after the 
bombing we sent out a press release 
that said, “Oasis Africa would like 
to meet every lay Christian counse- 
lor we have trained. Wherever you 
are in Kenya, come to Nairobi. We 
need your help.” We put that in 
newspapers, announced it on the 
radio, and then, by faith, told our 
printers to print 500 copies of my 
training manual. We didn’t have 
any money. We just did it, trusting 
that God would provide. My staff 
bought food and stationery and 
name tags. 

Monday morning found us at All 
Saints’ Cathedral with a stack of 
books just delivered there, hot off 
the press that morning. We called 
hotels and said, “Bring food! We've 

Continued on page 25 


Where Was God? 


[ our ministry, we at Oasis Africa long to be Christ to them. We can never claim to under 
stand the depth of their grief, and for this reason, counseling in Africa becomes a very 
spiritual exercise. We are convinced that only Christ, who walked the lonesome valley, can 
teach us, by his spirit, how to walk with the bereaved through the lonesome valley of the 
shadow of the tomb. 

This is the essence of Oasis Africa’s trauma-counseling ministry. In the arms of our Lord, 
death loses its sting, and the tomb has no victory because those who die in Christ never die, 
and those who walk in the valley of the shadow of the tomb never walk alone. 

Jesus weeps with us at the tomb. When Lazarus died, he lay in the tomb for four days before 
Jesus ne When he arrived, the Lord did not preach to the mourners. He wept with them 
(John 11: 35). The truth of our Lord’s presence with all those who sit in the tomb of sorrow was 
revealed to me powerfully when in one of our many trauma-counselors training seminars in 
Rwanda, a woman told about the death of her whole nile She had lost husband, children, 
parents. 

Her story was in many ways similar to the horror that many others in that room had gone 
through. In tears, she asked, “Where was God when they hacked my innocent husband and 
children to death? Why didn’t he stop them? Where was he? Was he sleeping?” She wept bit- 
terly, angry with a God who seemed distant and unloving. She sat down, leaving her question 
hanging in the air. 

As she wept, others held her and their tears mingled. No one could answer that question. 
As for me, with all my psychological wisdom, I felt bereft. We kept quiet and the silence stretched 
on. 

Finally, one old man, who had lost his wife and several children, and whose surviving sons 
were in the refugee camp, stood up slowly. He said, “I know where God was, because I met 
him. He was right here in the middle of the bloodbath. He was weeping with us, holding both 
the living and the dying in his hands.” With that, he sat down. The silence and tears continued, 
but the spirit changed. Where there was hopelessness, God entered. His love and presence 


were palpable. He continued to weep with the Rwandans and love them in their pain. 


—Gladys Mwiti 
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A New Monasticism 


Mike Broadway and Isaac Villegas 


We need a new monasticism, not the cloistered withdrawal of the past, 


but communities that bring healing to the “fragments of this world.” 


Sylvia Hayes stood looking at a 
roomful of contradictions. Among 
the 50 or so people gathered in the 
room, she was one of only three Af- 
rican Americans. Although the 
group was committed to race rec- 
onciliation, they were far from 
achieving it. Gathered in this black 
Baptist church building those 
present were mostly white, mostly 
not going by the name Baptist. 

Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Methodists joined Anabaptists 
and some who would be difficult to 
categorize. Their deep commit- 
ments to the church had made most 
of them critics and even outsiders 
in relation to the traditions in which 
they had been raised. Academics 
rich with cultural capital sat beside 
others who professed a gospel com- 
mitted to downward mobility. Wise 
elders and veterans of community 
formation and community develop- 
ment sat scattered among a large 
contingent of young adults who are 
part of fresh, even brash, experi- 
ments of faith. _ 

All had come together to pool 
their reflections on what to some ap- 
pears to be an emerging trend, per- 
haps a movement, in the commu- 
nity of Christian churches in North 
America. 

The people in the pews listened 
intently as Hayes’s story unfolded. 
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Receding into private spirituality, many churches 


have lost their voice as proclaimers of the renewal 


of all creation. 


She told about struggling and liv- 
ing in an apartment complex 
riddled with crime and drug-deal- 
ing. Among her neighbors were 
single mothers supporting their 
families, afraid for their children’s 
lives as they listened at night to gun- 
fire in the nearby streets. They felt 
trapped by a world that did not care 
how they lived or died. 

Sylvia’s heart ached for the chil- 
dren who had little to do or look 
forward to. So she started a 
children’s prayer group in the apart- 
ment building. It was a simple 
thing, but it gave the children a new 
reference point by which to under- 
stand their lives and the world. 
Coming together for prayer, they 
planted seeds of gospel community. 

Thirsting for more, they began 
to study the Bible together. As the 
children’s parents joined in, their 
conversations revealed other needs 
to grow and-learn how to become 
better at leading their families. 


Sylvia began to organize train- 
ing classes on parenting skills and 
household budgeting. Meetings 
with the police built communication 
and helped reveal everyone’s 
longings for a safe, caring neighbor- 
hood. The children marched out to 
do “Jericho Prayer Walks” around 
their apartments and neighbor- 
hood, calling on God to break down 
the walls and strongholds of en- 
trenched evil. Eventually, the apart- 
ment complex was cleared of crime 
and the drug trade. The children no 
longer had to fear playing outside. 
In a neighborhood on the margins, 
God’s Reign was irrupting, led by 
children. 

For a few days in the sanctuary 
of St. Johns Missionary Baptist. 
Church, and in scattered houses in 
the surrounding neighborhoods, 
the contradictions of early 21* cen- 
tury North America were laid bare. 
In a land smugly outspoken about 
its religious liberty, speakers noted 


how few Christian voices find free- 
dom to criticize, resist, or reject the 
ways of government, corporations, 
and culture. 

Churches professing the end of 
racial prejudice continue to worship 
separately. Economic class and po- 
litical commitments define congre- 
gations more accurately than con- 
fessions of faith do. Too many 
church people seemingly would 
rather dispute fine points of inter- 
pretation and doctrine than let the 
gospel shape their lives. Even when 
substantive disagreements arise in 
the churches of North America, 
there seems to be no common 
ground or language in which to ad- 
judicate differences and move to- 
ward resolutions, toward unity. 

Jonathan Wilson, a theology 
professor from Acadia Divinity Col- 
lege (Nova Scotia), discussed the 
condition of North American 
churches in the conclusion of his 
book Living Faithfully in a Frag- 
mented World. In a chapter called 
“The New Monasticism,” Wilson 
proposed that the church finds it- 
self in a situation fraught with con- 
tradictions, not unlike the scene de- 
scribed in a parable put forth by 
Alasdair MacIntyre in After Virtue. 
MacIntyre compared the contempo- 
rary context of moral discussion to 
the confused situation of a world 
emerging from a doomsday catas- 
trophe without any clear way to 
judge between truth, half-truth, and 
falsehood. 

Jonathan Wilson is one of the 
theologians who recognize that 
prosperity and power have harmed 
the churches of North America. He, 
MacIntyre, and others fear that 
churches have become echo cham- 
bers for every cultural trend and fad 
rather than beacons for the Reign of 
God. Receding into private spiritu- 
ality, they have lost their voice as 
proclaimers of the renewal of all cre- 
ation. 

The overwhelming hegemony of 
the military-industrial-university 
complex has swept away other 
forms of authority that might pro- 
vide a coherent form of public dis- 


course more substantial than the 


lowest common denominator of 
utilitarian reasoning. Rising as the 
new voices of (im)moral formation 
are the consolidated media giants 
whose repertoire of manipulation 
offers short-term meaning and joy 
to people of all ages, but at a price. 

The results are everywhere vis- 
ible. Fraud in the energy industry, 
driving the most populous U.S. 
state into bankruptcy and robbing 
workers of their pensions is over- 
seen by Sunday school teachers. A 
bait and switch game using ques- 
tionable and trumped-up reasons 
took nations to war. In the name of 
human rights and democracy, an 
administration led by a president 
who has a “daily morning quiet 
time” discusses the usefulness of 
torture. 


Mikhail Nesterov, By a Monastery Entrance 


As long as a steady stream of 
movies, television, music, fashion, 
and extra-value meals keeps flow- 
ing, not many people stop to think 
about how unemployment of 
skilled workers in this country and 
slave labor in sweatshops overseas 
keep prices low. Empty shells of fac- 
tories, polluted air, water, and soil, 
and abandoned people in deterio- 
rating neighborhoods are the prod- 
ucts of North American prosperity. 
Wilson questions how Christian 
faithfulness is possible in the main- 
stream of contemporary life. 

Can the current ways of con- 
gregations and denominations 
adequately escape the compromises 
of contemporary culture and power, 
or have they become so accommo- 
dated to those systems that they per- 
petuate the idolatries of the age? 
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Where and how can a faithful wit- 
ness appear? 

Perhaps it will take a “new 
monasticism,” a movement of 
covenanting communities who de- 
vote themselves to be a demonstra- 
tion project for the Jesus Revolution. 
MacIntyre suggests that the growth 
of Benedictine communities pre- 
served and gave new growth to a 
rich civilization and moral culture 
that was being eroded when the 
church and Roman Empire joined 
forces for wealth and domination. 
Perhaps in this new millennium, 
the churches in the United States are 
finding themselves in a similar 
eroding situation. 

MacIntyre’s proposals may have 
been overly invested in the survival 
of an earlier form of Western civili- 
zation for its own sake. But his his- 
torical diagnosis can help the church 
see the fragmenting forces of Em- 
pire that are working to decompose 
the Biblical stories that constitute 
our lives as God’s people. 

Reading MacIntyre with the 
North American church in mind, 
Jonathan Wilson longs for commu- 
nities of discipleship that persevere 
in the struggle to disentangle them- 
selves from cultural powers that re- 
strain Christians from answering 
the call of Jesus. Such communities 
would shake off the blinders of cul- 
tural captivity and help one another 
discern how the story of Israel and 
Jesus must shape the everyday life 
of the church. 

Hearing this call, the Rutba 
House, a house of hospitality, 
peacemaking, and discipleship in 
Durham, North Carolina, invited 
folks together for a long weekend 
to investigate the ways they were 
responding to a common calling. 
Academics, pastors, students, and 
members of Christian communities 
described how their reflections, 
unique communities, and the prac- 
tices that give shape to their lives 
may shed some light on what might 
be seen as a new monasticism. The 
conversation took form around 
broadly identified challenges for the 
church: 
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Economic Challenges—Con- 
sumerism, Production, & Global 
Capitalism; 

Political Challenges—National- 
ism, Violence, and the “Last Re- 
maining Superpower”; 

Social Challenges—Individual- 
ism, Segregation, Racism, and the 
Breakdown of Communities; 

Sexual Challenges—Media Im- 
ages, Promiscuity, and the Divorce 
Culture; 

Ecological Challenges—Indus- 
trial Agriculture, Pollution, and the 
Myth of Unlimited Growth. 

At the heart of this struggle to 
live differently is a desire to create 
a space for the flourishing of the 
abundant life offered in the gospel 
amid the culture of success and ef- 
ficiency. The modern demands of 
success and efficiency have stream- 
lined our lives, consuming any 
“wasted” time—that is, time spent 
doing things outside the logic of the 
“American dream.” These neo-mo- 
nastic communities are re-reading 
the story of the church through the 


ages, trying to find spiritual and 
practical resources for sustaining 
Christian living. Tom Sine, an evan- 
gelical writer and speaker, said, “As 
this culture of speed collapses space 
for traditional spiritual practices, it 
is encouraging to see this whole- 
hearted return to a new level of 
spirituality.” 

Having recognized the logic of 
Empire at work trying to shape 
imagination and action, most of the 
people who gathered in Durham 
live in intentional communities 
where they are seeking formation in 
a different story. Just as earlier 
monastic movements, like the 
Desert Fathers and Mothers, the 
Benedictines, and the Franciscans, 
witnessed to alternative ways of life 
when the church joined itself to 
worldly powers, these communities 
ask the North American church to 
envision new communal spaces 
where God can gather witriesses to 
a kingdom that may be foolishness 
to those who serve today’s powers 
of Empire. 


Part of the task of such commu- 
nities is engaging in social critique, 
and these communities do not hesi- 
tate to name the powers of this 
(post)modern empire. They think it 
important to unmask those evil 
powers and speak against them. 
David Janzen of Reba Place in 
Evanston, Illinois, recounts the early 
days of their community as “resis- 
tance to idolatry of Mars, Mammon, 
and Me.” He criticized even the 
most conscientious mainstream 
Christians as remaining “enslaved 
by wanting a little more.” 

Such criticism is what it means 
to discern the signs of the time. Kent 
MacDougal, a pastor from Iowa, 
said of the gathered communities, 
“They are not willing to settle with 
mere critique. They are pressing fur- 
ther and trying to come up with cre- 
ative alternatives, new ways to see 
the light of the gospel.” Critique 
serves to plow the ground and clear 
the weeds so that something new 
can grow. Christian communities 
like these can engage in the contem- 
plative life where imaginations are 
set free from the Empire’s story and 
are dedicated to uncovering a new life 
in the gospel. Without a creative 
project of hope, an identity based on 
critique looses itself in pessimism or 
nihilism. 

A “new monasticism” would lo- 
cate itself in the long tradition of 
Christian monastic movements and 
contrast societies; there are, how- 
ever, important differences from the 
stereotype of withdrawing from so- 
ciety to live in pristine purity. The 
participants in this study offered a 
critical appropriation of tradition. 
These neo-monastic communities 
do not attempt to escape from soci- 
ety to create communities of pros- 
perity and solace, insulated from the 
messiness of families and the popu- 
lace. Rather, they locate themselves 
among the poor “on the underside 
of history,” in those places where the 
economically, politically, and so- 
cially oppressed are living. 

The conversation in Durham re- 
peatedly took note of the impor- 
tance of geography. One key point 


At the heart of this struggle to live differently 


is a desire to create a space for the flourishing 


of the abundant life offered in the gospel amid 


the culture of success and efficiency. 


of agreement emerging from the 
gathering was “Relocation to the 
abandoned places of Empire.” 
Maria Kenny, a member of a com- 
munity in Kentucky called Commu- 
nality, commented, “That includes 
places like Appalachia and North 
Philadelphia, Lexington and 
Durham. It is those abandoned 
places that need the presence of 
Jesus. Those abandoned places are 
everywhere. if we just look for 
them.” 

St. Antony and the Desert Fa- 
thers withdrew from Empire’s do- 
minion to the deserts at the margins 
of power in order to see the Empire 
for what it really was. These neo- 
monastic communities hear the 
same call, but to a different kind of 
desert. The modern deserts are 
those “abandoned places” where 
Empire’s tantalizing vision of its 
civilizing enterprise is unmasked. 
They are the places that churches 
call “transitional communities” and 
flee from, in order to move to the 
suburbs. Sister Margaret McKenna, 
who lived as a hermit for seven 
years, found herself called to North 
Philadelphia’s empty shells of 
houses which she labeled “Addict 
Land.” There she joined with the 
outcast poor to form households 
where they pooled their meager re- 
sources to form new communities 
of recovery. 

She described how this recovery 
community had a number of char- 
acteristics of primitive Benedictine 
life. Wandering, aimless street 
people banded together to put or- 
der into their lives, an order that can 
come only from God. In community 
they discovered why they were put 
into the world: for reconciliation 


and peace-work, rather than doing 
their own will. As the new monas- 
tic communities join in the lives of 
those who feel the weight of Em- 
pire, they develop eyes to see de- 
monic forces reminiscent of those 
that St. Antony fought in his desert. 

Camden House was formed 
when some graduates of Eastern 
College became convinced that fol- 
lowing Jesus meant they should 
place their lives in the midst of the 
polluted, desolate, abandoned 
neighborhoods of Camden, New 
Jersey. A local parish priest pro- 
vided them with a house from 
which to do their work. Now oth- 
ers have joined, recognizing the 
presence of Jesus in the homeless, 
the hungry, the sick, and the pris- 
oner. In an area where the land has 
been abused and deserted, they are 
farming, growing food as a sign of 
new life. They make friends with 
children, with the homeless, and 
with prostitutes in hopes of open- 
ing their eyes to new possible 
worlds as proclaimed by the gospel. 
Ahousehold of Bruderhof members 
has also moved into Camden to join 
in the work of God to bring forth 
springs in the desert. In these de- 
serted places, the memories of Dor- 
othy Day and Clarence Jordan are 
present and powerful. 

Chris Rice, formerly of the 
Antioch community in Jackson, 
Mississippi, spoke of the dual aspect 
of missional solidarity on one hand 
and of willingness to face the resi- 
dues of history on the other. Antioch 
has become an icon of Christian 
commitment to racial reconciliation. 
Having come together out of their 
study of Jesus’ Sermon on the 


Continued on page 28 
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Jubal 


A Spirit-Filled Imagination 


Luci Shaw 


I trust that as I let go and free my imagination to be informed 


by God's cosmic meaning, I too will experience “possibilities of 


unexpected beauty.” 


Literary scholar and novelist C. S. Lewis believed in 
something he called “the baptized imagination.” It 
builds on our human capacity to see pictures in our 
heads—people and events we remember or that are 
remote from us in space and time, even things that are 
not yet “real” because they have not yet come into be- 
ing through our creative action. 

When this innate human ability is transformed by 
our receiving new life in Christ, it becomes a channel 
for seeing and receiving spiritual, even supernatural, 
information. We become convinced that, as the Bible 
says, “for God all things are possible” (Mark 10:27). 
That conviction broadens and deepens our imagina- 
tion. 
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For all of us, no matter what our gifts or calling, the 
future is unknown and unknowable. In spite of all our 
systems and safeguards, our insurance policies, our 
carefully laid-out purposes and goals, not one of us 
knows with certainty what a new day may disclose. In 
our human uncertainty we make, at best, educated 
guesses about the future. 

Because ignorance is often considered bliss—it 
seems better not to know bad news, so that in the mo- 
ment we won't have to acknowledge or be troubled by 
it—too many of us guard ourselves from a potentially 
painful truth. I have friends whose physical symptoms 
seem to demand medical attention, but for fear of a 
dismal diagnosis they stay away from the doctor’s of- 


fice. In that case the risk of ignorance, the worsening 
of untreated disease, is more painful in the end than 
the risk of learning the truth, for which there may well 
be remedies. 

Every hour we walk into unknown territory, some- 
times as threatening to our faith as the den of lions in 
which Daniel was incarcerated because he took the risk 
of praying openly to the God he worshiped and 
obeyed. For some it may even mean moving into a 
wilderness of the spirit, where doubts and despairs 
besiege us as fiercely as Jesus was besieged at the be- 
ginning of his public ministry. 

I have been there, where the particulars of my cir- 
cumstances and the demon of depression have seemed 
to press me down with paralyzing force, causing a 
wave of skepticism about God’s love and care to en- 
gulf me. I’ve learned from experience that in such a 
time I am being called upon to wait—and, in the wait- 
ing, God will send me the gift of his presence again. I 
learn a lot as I wait, and my watchword in this un- 
known and fearful-territory is continue to be faithful and 
obedient. 

In creative work, another area that leads me into 
the unknown, I follow language. I am the servant of 
the words given me, a calling in which trust is a sig- 
nificant element. My faith is in the Holy Spirit, that 
the work that results from following the vision, even 
into a valley of shadows, will reflect reality. After all, 
the Spirit has promised to guide me into truth, to shep- 
herd me through the direst circumstances to his house 
of feasting. My best insurance is the heavenly policy 
that assures me, along with Julian of Norwich, that 
“all manner of thing shall be well.” 

You will have to identify for yourself, in the midst 
of your own life experience, the unknown territory into 
which God is calling you. Each of us, in our unique 
relationship with God, must seek out the particular 
path of adventure to which God is directing us. As 
part of the divine education in trust in God’s institu- 
tion of higher learning, difficulty and apprehension 
are to be expected. 

When Iam beset by distressing future possibilities, 
I sing to myself one of my favorite hymns, the ancient 
Celtic song “St. Patrick’s Breastplate”: 


I bind unto myself this day 

The strong name of the Trinity, 

By invocation of the same— 

The Three in One, and One in Three. 


I bind this day for me forever 

The power of God to hold and lead, 
His eye to watch, his might to stay, 
His ear to hearken to my need. 

The wisdom of my God to teach, 

His hand to guide, his shield to ward, 
The word of God to give me speech, 


His heavenly host to be my guard. 


Christ be with me, Christ within me, 
Christ behind me, Christ before me, 
Christ beside me, Christ to win me, 
Christ to comfort and restore me. 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ in quiet, Christ in danger, 
Christ in hearts of all that love me, 
Christ in mouth of friend and stranger. 


I bind unto myself the Name, 

The strong Name of the Trinity, 

By invocation of the same, 

The Three in One, the One in Three. 
Of whom all nature hath creation, 
Eternal Father, Spirit, Word, 

Praise to the Lord of my salvation, 
The saving power of Christ the Lord. 


Lee Bontecou, a sculptor profiled in The New Yorker, 
said of her creative life, “Being an artist is not a career. 
It’s just something that grabs you.” Art critic Calvin 
Tomkins speaks of Bontecou’s 

Willingness to push an idea to extremes, risking failure 

at every point; and underlying the whole enterprise, the 

ongoing dialogue between the natural world and the 
world of pure imagination, and the willingness to let the 
uglier and scarier aspects of both worlds interact with 
their possibilities of unexpected beauty. (“Missing in 
Action,” The New Yorker, August 4, 2003). 


Such words, about “pushing the envelope,” are 
galvanizing to me as a writer and God-worshiper. 
When beauty and risk interact, an almost unspeakable 
dynamic is released. I want the Holy Spirit to be the 
“something that grabs me,” so that I too am eager to 
yield to the impulse to push the life of faith and the life 
of the mind to extremes. 


For Reflection and Discussion 

—How do you think the Holy Spirit informs or 
enlivens your imagination? 

—What “unknown territory” are you being invited 
to enter? 

—How vital is it to you to be in control? 

—Which parts of your life—your relationships, 
circumstances, health or other significant compo- 
nents—are you willing to give over to God for his 
purposes? 


Luci Shaw is Radix poetry editor and author of many books, 
including The Green Earth: Poems of the Creation. 


Taken from The Crime of Living Cautiously by Luci Shaw. Copy- 
right ©2005 by Luci Shaw. Used with permission of 
InterVarsity Press, P.O. Box 1400, Downers Grove, IL 60615. 
www.ivpress.com 
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Revenge of the Sith 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


I still remember the open- 
ing sequence of the first 
Star Wars movie. It was 
exhilarating—after all the 
hype, the movie didn’t 
disappoint. It was 1977 
and, along with the rest 
of the enthusiastic audi- 
ence, I was transported 
into uncharted film terri- 
tory; watching the adven- 
ture was an adventure in 
itself. With Star Wars, di- 
rector George Lucas 
jumped light-years ahead 
in film wizardry to create 
breathtaking science fic- 
tion. And although Lucas 
says that his early aliens 
were technically crude 
(the digital Yoda is more versatile 
than the earlier rubber one), the in- 
tergalactic bar scene in that early 
movie was a total delight. 

I saw the latest Star Wars Episode 
II: Revenge of the Sith in a theater 
packed with UC Berkeley students. 
The week before, in the middle of 
finals, one Cal student I know 
stayed up all night to view the 
movie at midnight on the release 
date: the first possible moment. 
When I asked this friend, a sophis- 
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ticated reader of fantasy and science 
fiction masters, what brought him 
out that night, he said that he 
needed to see the last piece of the 
story (he’d seen all five of the pre- 
viously released episodes). 

The Star Wars series is not 
known for its scintillating dialogue, 
and, over the years, the techno-wiz- 
ardry has lost its edge. But still, the 
story brings us back. We want to 
know what happens next, or, more 
precisely, in’the time warp Lucas 


created with his two out-of-se- 


quence trilogies, we want to know 
what happened before. 

This recent Star Wars episode, 
the last to be produced, is the third 
episode of six, right in the middle 
of the story. It explains how the 
heroic young Anakin Skywalker 
became the sinister Darth Vader, the 
arch villain in the original trilogy. 
We’re shown how the idealistic but 
proud and willful Jedi warrior is 
won over to the dark side through 


A creature, beautiful and loved, who understands goodness, but willfully 


goes to the dark side, reminds us of Lucifer, the former archangel. 


the wiles of the Sith Overlord, 
Palpatine. As the story opens we 
learn that Anakin (in defiance of his 
Jedi vows) has secretly married the 
lovely Padme, former queen of 
Naboo, who is now expecting their 
child. Anakin is having nightmares 
about Padme dying in childbirth, 
and Palpatine, who senses (or is 
causing) those dreams, manipulates 
the young husband’s anxieties for 
his own purposes. 

When Anakin seeks advice from 
Yoda, the Buddha-like alien says, 
“Train yourself to let go of every- 
thing you fear to lose.” Anakin re- 
jects this advice to love nothing 
dearly (as he should), only to follow 
bad advice from another source, the 
evil Palpatine who says he knows 
how to cheat death. 

Acquiring this knowledge re- 
quires an alliance with the dark side 
but, Palpatine argues, the rigid Jedis 
need to be more enlightened on that 
subject. Through flattery and the 
promise of power, Palpatine presses 
his case. Like the Biblical serpent 
who persuaded Adam to pursue 
forbidden knowledge, Palpatine 
persuades Anakin. (As the sinister 
Sith, Ian McDiarmid is so good at 
this seduction you can almost hear 


him hiss.) Of course, Palpatine’s 
promises are lies. Anakin’s decision 
leads to intergalactic carnage and 
does not save his beloved Padme. 

I’m nota fan of protracted battle 
scenes, and my eyes glazed over 
during some of these overlong se- 
quences. But the ultimate battle 
between Anakin and his former 
master Obi Wan Kenobi is compel- 
ling. A river of fire fumes below as 
the former friends battle it out on 
the blackened lava-like rocks 
(hellfire and brimstone territory). 
When he’s finally defeated by the 
Jedi knight, Anakin isn’t killed but 
is singed and maimed. 

Near death, he’s found by 
Palpatine who has him pieced back 
together again. He emerges as 
Darth Vader, half-man, half-ma- 
chine—something both less and 
more than human. Anakin’s fall has 
Biblical resonance. A creature, beau- 
tiful and loved, who understands 
goodness, but willfully goes to the 
dark side, reminds us of Lucifer, the 
former archangel. 

This story about a battle between 
good and evil, with the dark side 
winning, but the keepers of the light 
stil living in hope, is familiar to 
us, and we’re drawn to its truth. 


Much has been made of the friend- 
ship between George Lucas and 
Joseph Campbell, the comparative 
mythologist. Campbell concluded 
that all myths have the same basic 
message as manifestations of “the 
universal human need to explain re- 
ality.” But I find the argument made 
by J. R. R. Tolkien and C. S. Lewis 
more compelling— good myths re- 
mind us of the one true “myth” that 
actually does explain reality. 

Revenge of the Sith is one of the 
strongest Star Wars episodes, darker 
and more adult. Mark Hamill, as the 
eternally boyish and sunny Luke 
Skywalker, never conveyed the 
depth and complexity that Hayden 
Christensen projects as Anakin. The 
power of this final Star Wars episode 
is that, as in the Biblical narrative, 
Sith shows us that victory and de- 
feat in great battles with enormous 
consequences often take place in 
small personal choices. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix 
magazine, associate director of New 
College Berkeley, and author of Find- 
ing Faith: Life-changing Encounters with 
Christ. 
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Music 


Bruce Springsteen 
Devils & Dust 


(Columbia Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


I never jumped on the bandwagon 
that heralded Bruce Springsteen 
and the E Street Band, the rock 
group from New Jersey that won 
over America’s heart in the ‘70s and 
‘80s. I just couldn’t get all worked 
up over the anthemic quality of 
Springsteen’s songs. 1984’s block- 
buster Born in the U.S.A. was blue- 
collar and charged with electricity 
(even if Ronald Reagan did co-opt 
the title song in his presidential 
campaign, much to the chagrin of 
the rocker), and, sure, Springsteen 
put on exciting and even inspiring 
concerts. But my taste leaned in the 
direction of the other rocking Bruce 
who hailed from north of the bor- 
der (even though Cockburn’s first- 
name moniker came _ after 
Springsteen’s fans got personal with 
their hero). 

My admiration for Springsteen 
didn’t come until 1995 with his 
acoustic CD, The Ghost of Tom Joad, 
where instead of rocking he became 
a storyteller, using the Joad charac- 
ter from John Steinbeck’s novel The 
Grapes of Wrath as the emblematic 
focal point of the songs. The album 
was released without fanfare, and 
Springsteen opted to play in small 
theaters instead of amphitheaters or 
stadiums to support it. 

So, when word came that his 
new post-Bush-victory record was 
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a close cousin to Joad, I looked for- 
ward to hearing what Springsteen 
had to say in the wake of political 
defeat (he actually had gone on the 
stump for John Kerry, after years of 
supporting causes, not endorsing 
candidates). Would the new disc 
drip with vitriol, rage with anger? 
No. In fact, Devils & Dust, largely 
acoustic but also rocking, is reflec- 
tive, at turns poignant and even 


upbeat, and is always rich with 
melody. And, it is remarkably an 
album infused with faith—not with 
an us vs. them certitude but witha 
moral sensibility of humility in the 
face of God. 

After talking with Springsteen 
about his new album, The New York 
Times’ Jon Pareles wrote that “he can 
sound more like a preacher than a 
rock star. Soul and spirit, God and 


Music 


It is remarkably an album infused with faith—not with an us vs. them certitude 


but with a moral sensibility of humility in the face of God. 


family .. . He sings, reverently, 
about Jesus and his mother, Mary; 
he also sings about a man with a 
hooker in a hotel room.” 

Springsteen told Pareles that he 
likes “to write about people whose 
souls are in danger, who are at risk. 
In every song on this record, 
somebody’s in a spiritual struggle 
between the worst of themselves 
and the best of themselves, and ev- 
erybody comes out in a slightly dif- 
ferent place. That thread runs 
through the record, and it’s what 
gives the record its grounding in the 
spirit.” 

Devils & Dust opens with a cau- 
tionary tone. The powerful title 
track, written from the perspective 
of a soldier (one assumes in Iraq or 
Afghanistan) with his or her “fin- 
ger on the trigger,” questions tak- 
ing a misguided “righteous stance.” 
Springsteen sets forth his values in 
the chorus: 


I got God on my side 

I’m just trying to survive 
What if what you do to survive 
Kills the things you love 
Fear’s a powerful thing 

It can turn your heart black you 
can trust 

It’ll take your God-filled soul 
And fill it with devils and dust 


Like Joad, Springsteen tells sto- 
ries, including that of the youngster 
who dreams of being a black cow- 
boy, the boxer who regrets the 
choices he has made, the illegal im- 
migrant who dies trying to making 
the journey to el norte, the husband 
who hopes that the sins of the par- 
ents do not visit the children. 
Springsteen also touches on spiri- 
tual and human longing. In the vio- 
lin-spiced “Long Time Comin,’” he 
sings, “Tonight I’m gonna get birth 
naked and bury my old soul/And 
dance on its grave.” In “Leah,” he 
looks forward to an unblemished 
future: “I wanna build me a home 
on higher ground /I wanna find me 
a world, where love’s the only 
sound/High above the road filled 
with shadow and doubt.” 

Born and raised a Catholic, 
Springsteen told Pareles he’s doing 
a slow turn of reevaluating his roots. 
“It was something I pushed off for 
along time,” Springsteen said, “but 
I’ve been thinking about it a lot 
lately... 

I’m not a churchgoer, but I real- 
ized, as time passed, that my music 
is filled with Catholic imagery. It’s 
not a negative thing. There was a 
powerful world of potent imagery 
that became alive and vital and vi- 
brant, and was both very frighten- 


ing and held out the promise of ec- 
stasies and paradise. There was this 
incredible internal landscape that 
they created in you.” 

A songwriter who often ex- 
plores mother-son relationships, 
Springsteen delivers on Devils & 
Dust the gently rocking song 
“Jesus Was an Only Son” about 
Jesus and his mother. He writes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary Hill and 
quiets his mother’s tears with the 
assurance: “For remember the soul 
of the universe/Willed a world and 
it appeared.” 

The world, though willed into 
being by God, is in turmoil. 
Springsteen recognizes this in the 
marrow of his bones on Devils & 
Dust. Certainly, there’s a yearning 
for a better world that leaves 
the devils and dust behind, but 
Springsteen is not ready to aban- 
don earth for heaven. He’s not 
proselytizing, nor is he giving ser- 
mons about righteousness. But he’s 
telling stories, like Jesus told 
parables. 


Music columnist Dan Ouellette is au- 
thor of The Volkswagen Bug Book: A 
Celebration of Beetle Culture, which was 
reviewed by Virginia (Ginny) Hearn in 
Radix (27:3). Dan writes about music for 
Downbeat, the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and elsewhere. 
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When Men Were the Only Models We Had: 
My Teachers Barzun, Fadiman, Trilling 


Carolyn G. Heilbrun 


(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press), 2002. 


reviewed by Virginia Hearn 


It was astonishing. After 
the suicide of feminist lit- 
erary scholar Carolyn 
Heilbrun, I phoned every 
likely bookstore in Berke- 
ley, trying to find a copy 
of her final book, When 
Men Were the Only Models 
We Had. None of them, 
neither the independents 
nor the chains, had it in 
stock. Nor did the sources 
from which those stores 
get their books. That was hard to be- 
lieve, since Heilbrun’s contributions 
to secular academic feminism are 
comparable in importance to those 
of Phyllis Trible to Biblical feminism 
(see References). 

The title of Heilbrun’s book 
says it all. Although she became a 
feminist icon, she had no mentors 
or women role models during her 
college years at Wellesley and her 
graduate work at Columbia. There 
was little encouragement that her 
interests would be welcome in the 
scholarly echelons to which she as- 
pired. In 10 intriguing and forth- 
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right (sometimes acerbic, some- 


times humorous) chapters, 
Heilbrun describes three males 
whom she admired as a young 
woman and who personified her 
ambitions: Clifton Fadiman, Lionel 
Trilling, and Jacques Barzun. 
“Theirs was the universe in 
which I wished to have my being. . 
. . [And] had it not been for the 
women’s movement of the twenti- 
eth century’s last three decades, I 
would have had to choose . . . be- 
tween my inevitable exclusion from 
this brilliant, beckoning world or 
my half-life as an ‘exceptional’ 


woman—never a full 
member of these men’s fel- 
lowship but clinging to the 
edges of it.” 

She knew Fadiman 
only through his writing, 
always elegant and clear, 
in which he never hid his 
“prevailing and consistent 
scorn for women in his lit- 
erary world.” Buta gradu- 
ate seminar at Columbia, 
taught by Trilling and Barzun, be- 
came the high point of her academic 
study, leading to the realizations 
that have characterized her schol- 
arship. 

Trilling, she observed, desig- 
nated particular students to be his 
“disciples”: young men only. To 
young women he remained “dis- 
tant and disdainful.” Barzun, how- 
ever, eventually became her 
friend—courteous, at times encour- 
aging, always kind. The year after 
receiving her ‘’59 doctorate, 
Heilbrun joined Columbia’s En- 
glish department faculty, so Trilling 
and Barzun became, in some sense, 


her colleagues. In a later interview, 
she said: “they could not know the 
anxieties I hid, as a mother, as a 
woman fearing to be thought too 
bold, fearing worse to be timid and 
obsequious and to lose myself” 
(Grigoriadis). In 1972, to her relief, 
she was finally the first woman to 
be tenured in that department. 

“T do not mean, of course, that I 
expressed feminist views in the 
dreary masculinist years after 
World War II. But I never denied the 
pain to myself... Fiction by and 
about women,” she wrote, “cen- 
tered on an immature woman 
whose fate was not yet decided, in 
disturbing contrast to the questing, 
destiny-making hero of male fic- 
tion” (Grigoriadis, quoting Kress). 
Seeing that contrast, Heilbrun 
wanted to reinterpret from a female 
point of view the characters every- 
one read about in traditional liberal 
arts curricula. 

Throughout those years, as she 
began writing her own books with 
their “women’s studies” focus, re- 
thinking conventional approaches 
to women’s lives, she encountered 
both anger and resentment at her 
failure to worship at the feet of the 
“great males and whales” of 19th- 
century literature. Her own spe- 
cialty was modern British literature 
(c. 1880-1950), stressing factors 
unique to women’s experience that 
male scholars had seemingly over- 
looked. 

Much has been written about 
Carolyn Heilbrun’s unexpected 
death in October 2003, only a year 
after this book’s publication. Why 
did she end her life? According to 
an article she wrote for the Women’s 
Review of Books, in 1992 she had an- 
grily resigned from her tenured pro- 
fessorship at Columbia (after over 
30 years there). Freed from 
academia, she continued writing: a 
biography of Gloria Steinem (1995); 
The Last Gift of Time: Life Beyond Sixty 
(1997), with its revelations both 
shocking and charming about her 
life; along with five more novels in 
her erudite 14-book mystery series 
(still published under her “Amanda 


Cross” pseudonym). Eventually, 
however, her identity as a Colum- 
bia University English professor 
was ferreted out by an ambitious 
grad-student researcher. 

Then her life took a different 
turn. She began reading in an area 
new to her: writings about science 
(“physics, evolution, the grandeur 
of Darwin’s life and thought”). Not 
that she understood everything, she 
admitted, but “For me, one of the 
chief comforts of science lies in its 
abandonment of God” (WRB). 

Yet she was also drawn to poet- 
priest Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(1844-1889), identifying with him 
in what she saw as her own “chief 
despair.” As Hopkins had written, 
she felt herself to be “Time’s eu- 
nuch, [not breeding] one work that 
wakes.” Heilbrun, from a secular 
Jewish family, was unable to affirm 
for herself the closing prayer of 
Hopkins’s sonnet: “O thou lord of 
life, send my roots rain.” Her scien- 
tific reading now underscored her 
lifelong agnosticism. 

Still, there was a Christian in her 
life who cared about her: “My old- 
est friend, who believes in God,* 
formulates the problem for me. 
Why do so many scientists, even 
Stephen Hawking, sooner or later 
invoke the name of God? Why did 
the mathematician John von 
Neumann turn to Catholicism at his 
death? .. . Ritual and community, 
worship and holidays, are essential 
to many, but not to me—and the sci- 
entists bolster me in this” (WRB). 

So what future did she have? “I 
shall probably not attempt to pub- 
lish a book about the men of science; 
...Is that, I ask myself, because, 
were I to attempt to publish, I would 
have to fear rejection? Yes, there is 
that, but not as much of that as there 
might be. ... Wallace Stevens’ Sun- 
day Morning, though he too died a 
Catholic, expresses perfectly my fi- 
nal religious conviction, which was 
probably Stevens’ first, ‘We live in 
an old chaos of the sun’” (WRB). 

“Ts the end of the journey now 
near? I fear living with the certainty 
that there is no further work de- 


manding to be done.” [And, quot- 
ing another author], ‘ Finding your- 
self... at the bottom of a hole in 
almost total solitude, and... To be 
without the slightest subject for a 
book’” (WRB). That remained her 
chief despair. So, although in good 
health, Carolyn Heilbrun left her 
husband, two daughters, and a son 
with only a brief note: “The journey 
is over. Love to all.” 
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The Jesus Creed: 


Loving God, Loving Others 


Scot McKnight 


(Brewster MA: Paraclete Press), 2004. 


reviewed by David W. Gill 


Scot McKnight is Karl A. Olsson 
professor of religious studies at 
North Park University. He is a first- 
rank scholar in New Testament 
studies and the author of many ex- 
cellent books. For several years he 
was my colleague across the hall 
from my office in Caroline Hall at 
North Park University, and often 
my golf partner (he was always in 
the low 70s while I struggled to stay 
in the 90s). 

The Jesus Creed surprised me in 
many ways. It certainly has plenty 
of scholarly insights, which I would 
expect from him. But it has a very 
simple basic message that gets pre- 
sented 30 times in 30 different ways 
in 30 chapters. 

The “Jesus Creed” is the double 
love commandment: “Love the 
Lord your God, and love your 
neighbor as yourself.” Say it, pray 
it, meditate on it, do it. That’s the 
message. Jewish believers since 
Moses recite the shema twice daily, 
which starts out with “Love God 
with all your heart.” The shema is the 
creed of Judaism, one could say. 
Jesus modifies, augments, and per- 
sonalizes this shema and it becomes 
the Jesus creed. It is augmented, in 
that neighbor love is added to God- 
love. It is personalized in that we 
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love God as Jesus did, and we love 
him in Jesus. 

McKnight has great insight into 
the Lord’s Prayer as a guide for lov- 
ing God (Our Father, Your will be 
done, Your kingdom come) and lov- 
ing others as ourselves (daily bread, 
guidance, deliverance, forgiveness). 
He meditates on the love-God, love- 
others theme in relation to the sto- 
ries of John the Baptist, Joseph and 
Mary, Peter, John, and the women 
around Jesus. He elaborates that 
double theme in relation to king- 
dom values such as justice, joy, and 
restoration. Through the lens of the 
double love command, he explores 
the Gospel stories of Jesus in the wil- 
derness, on the mountaintop, at the 
Last Supper, on the cross, and at the 
tomb. 

The Jesus Creed reminded me of 
earlier times in my life when I read 
devotional books by Andrew 
Murray, A. W. Tozer, and others, es- 
pecially in McKnight’s chapters on 
“believing, abiding, surrendering, 
restoring, forgiving, and reaching 
out” in Jesus. Richard Foster and 
other contemporary devotional 
writers also come to mind. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship 
and Life Together are also in this fam- 
ily of “devotional books by really 


great, knowledgeable Christian 
writers I like.” 

McKnight actually teaches 
more Hebrew than Greek in his 
background explanations as he re- 
constructs in interesting ways what 
must have been the Hebrew/ Ara- 
maic vocabulary used by Jesus be- 
fore it was written down in our 
Greek New Testament. The greatest 
virtue of The Jesus Creed, however, 
is not its historical or linguistic in- 
sights but rather its faith, life, and 
discipleship insights. I learned a lot 
about the heart of my brother and 
former colleague (though I can’t say 
I was surprised). 

But it is Jesus whom we learn 
best here. It is discipleship, the ex- 
citing life of following Jesus Christ. 
It is great to think of how much bet- 
ter both the church and the world 
would be if more Christians took 
seriously that simple message of 
loving God and loving our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. This is a great 
book to buy and then read one chap- 
ter a day for 30 days. 


David W. Gill is founding professor of 
ethics at New College Berkeley. His lat- 
est book is Doing Right: Practicing Ethi- 
cal Principles. 


Mwiti, continued from page 10 
got guests here!” They gave us free 
food; the Hilton Hotel sent lunches 
with hot plates and everything; 
Coca-Cola brought drinks, and tele- 
vision cameras were there, waiting 
to see. 

One journalist said, “Gladys, 
how many people do you expect? 
We saw your adverts. 10? 15?” I 
said, “I have no clue. Whomever 
God sends, we’re going to work 
with them.” By 8:00 that morning 
people started coming; they had 
come by train, by night bus. By 9:00, 
as we opened the training, we had 
300 people who had traveled night 
and day to get there. We trained 
them; and that is what saved 
Nairobi. At the end of that day’s 
training, we selected a group of su- 
pervisors—people with master’s 
degrees in Christian counseling or 
psychology (a few had doctorates), 
and we had a few medical doctors. 

For three months, we put these 
people in church centers, and did 
mass trauma counseling for 
Nairobi, first selecting persons who 
were showing signs of posttrau- 
matic stress disorder. 

Two or three weeks into the pro- 
gram, the United Nations embassy 
flew in a clinical psychologist who 
had managed the Oklahoma City 
bombing. He came in to visit our 
project in Nairobi with 10 people 
from the U.S., who by this time were 
very interested. They came to ob- 
serve and in a huge hall in All 
Saints’ Cathedral we had 20 groups 
going. The Americans sat in a quiet 
corner and watched the counselors 
work with groups of six or eight 
counselees. The psychologist asked, 
“Tell me, how did you do this?” 
When I told him, he shook his head 
and said, “You know what? They 
flew me in from Oklahoma to man- 
age Nairobi; I can see I’m not 
needed.” He told me, “You are way 
ahead of us. Four or five weeks into 
the bombing at Oklahoma, we were 
still scrambling trying to find out 
what to do.” The next day he flew 
back to the U.S. 

That's the story of Rwanda and 


Colonialism forced many people to devalue the 


treasures we have in Africa. They are taken 


for granted. We need to help people awaken to 


the reality that we have so much beauty in Africa. 


Nairobi. From those concerns we’ve 
also become active in other places. 
We've been to northern Uganda to 
look at the situation of the refugees 
there. We’ve been to Sierra Leone to 
begin trauma counseling work with 
the amputees of the civil war. 

When I began seeing the broken- 
ness of Africa, the pain of AIDS, the 
Lord placed that burden in my 
heart. When I came to Fuller my 
studies focused on traumatic stress 
and resiliency: How do communi- 
ties with no psychologists recover 
after mass trauma? What I found is 
that we needed to encourage social 
support, community support, and 
Christian faith. 

After the Nairobi bombing we 
discovered that the more connec- 
tions people had—friends, family, 
church, community—and the more 
that believers went to church, prac- 
ticing their faith, the less they 
showed symptoms of posttraumatic 
stress disorder, although their trau- 
matic stress was as high as every- 
body else’s. That is, their experi- 
ences, their exposure, what they 
saw, their bereavement, their loss of 
property—even if that was as high 
as everybody else’s—social support 
along with faith was lowering their 
traumatic stress. 


Radix: Now, as you return to Africa, 
what are you looking forward to? 
How will you begin your work, and 
where will your focus be? 


Mwiti: We'll continue our work be- 
cause Gershon and I[ have never 
stopped; we’ve been running Oasis 


Africa even while we’ ve been in the 
States. We do our academic work 
during the day and go home and sit 
at the computer and work until 
three in the morning. Because when 
the Africans are awake, we're sleep- 
ing here. We send e-mails, so when 
they begin work in the morning 
they have answers. 

Oasis Africa is both a leadership 
and professional counseling organi- 
zation. Gershon does the leadership 
side—he specialized in studying 
leadership to get his doctorate—and 
Iam in psychology and professional 
counseling. We’ll continue with 
each of our programs in training, 
tutoring, helping people with AIDS. 

Basically our approach is always 
prevention. We want to equip 
people to prevent these things be- 
fore it’s too late. To prevent break- 
down of families through marriage 
counseling; to prevent drug use in 
youth counseling; to prevent child 
abuse when you come to child ac- 
tivist issues; to prevent corruption 
among leadership. For posttrau- 
matic stress, we do conflict resolu- 
tion. We are getting to a point where 
we should even be sitting with gov- 
ernment leaders to help them pre- 
vent conflict. If you prevent conflict, 
you prevent war and ethnic strife. 

So we work a lot on prevention, 
and most of it will be in personnel 
training. We will continue to train 
counselors for the local church and 
train leaders for governments. 
When I say training, it isn’t like aca- 
demic training. 

So many people have academic 
training, but they live in a values 
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vacuum. We have neither the Afri- 
can value system nor the Western 
value system; we have something in 
between. We need people to be 
rooted in a Christian value system 
that’s able to cut across all types of 
culture, all types of educational 
standards. According to a Christian 
value system, and with a psycho- 
logical understanding, we want 
people to realize the impact of be- 
havior on who they are, and the 
impact of values on what decisions 
they make. So we train people and 
send them in to change problematic 
situations. 

A lot of work, too, will be in re- 
search. Right now we'll start look- 
ing at orphans, especially HIV and 
AIDS orphans. We have children 
who have lost three, four, even five 
family members, and the question 
is, what will these kids look like 10 
years down the line? If they’re liv- 
ing now with traumatic bereave- 
ment, what will they be like? 

Oasis Africa works very closely 
with organizations like Compassion 
International, World Vision, and 
other relief and development orga- 
nizations, so that when those orga- 
nizations are doing work on the 
ground, they need to package their 
projects to include concern for emo- 
tional, mental, and spiritual health. 
It’s good to do relief projects, but 
they shouldn’t be empty of values, 
empty of spirituality, and empty of 
behavioral and mental health con- 
cerns. 


Radix: And those are the commu- 
nity connections? 


Mwiti: Yes, we believe in commu- 
nity mobilization, pushing for sus- 
tainable projects, and asking relief 
and development organizations to 
come up with projects that meet the 
needs of the people. Africa does not 
want Western paternalism any 
more. We don’t want outsiders tell- 
ing us who they think we should be. 
People need to ask, “What is your 
need?” and then open our eyes to 
the resources we have in Africa. 
What can you bring, even if it is an 
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egg, a chicken, 
or a bunch of j 
bananas? Those 


are the re- | 
sources. A do- 
nor from 


America is not 
the answer for 
Africa; a donor 
from America 
should not be 
the key to 
change in Af- 
rica. We need 
to open our own eyes to be able to 
access our own natural resources. 

People should not come saying 
we have nothing. We have a lot. For 
example, when we did our training 
in Rwanda, we never gave a single 
Rwandan a single dollar to come to 
any training. We go, train them, and 
give them the materials. Before they 
leave they write a project. We say: 
You're going to train people back 
home: Whom will you train? What 
do you need? What do you have? 
And they sit back and think: what 
do we have? 

OK, you're going to bring people 
for two days. Where will they stay? 
They can stay ina school. What will 
they eat? Some will bring ground 
nuts, or sweet potatoes, and a bunch 
of bananas. Someone else has a cow 
with milk, so we can eat for two 
days. We don’t give them any 
money. 

They go home and ask, “What do 
we have?” We need projects in Af- 
rica to open people’s eyes to their 
resources. Those are the sustainable 
projects we need in Africa. I want 
to open people’s eyes. 

I'll also be practicing as a clinical 
psychologist. A lot of my time will 
be spent training interns; interns 
from major universities will come 
to the center. I will be doing therapy 
for children, and coming up with 
ways to use local resources and 
therapy that resonates with the ac- 
tual needs. 

I’m working on culturally sensi- 
tive, indigenous, therapeutic ap- 
proaches for working with children, 
young people, couples. I want to do 


lots of writing and publishing. ~ 


Radix: When you talk about open- 
ing eyes, that resonates with me © 
because many times outsiders will 
come into a setting that is foreign to 
them, and they see—because they 
bring their own cultural view with 
them—what they think of as pov- 
erty. They see a lack of material re- 
sources and so on. They don’t see 
the invisible things: the community 
strength, the power of the family 
unit, the connections within a vil- 
lage or a city—those connections are 
invisible, but they are strong. To 
learn to see and draw on resources 
that exist but are not visible to the 
physical eye is important. 


Mwiti: It’s very important. For me, 
I have to remember I’m Kenyan, but 
not just Kenyan—I’m Meru. So 
when I cross over to the next tribe, 
I’m a stranger; I’m also a mission- 
ary there. As I’ve traveled through 
Africa I’ve learned to shut my 
mouth and listen, to ask questions. 
Many Africans are timid in the sense 
that, if you come and you're a 
stranger, they don’t speak a lot. You 
need to be quiet and ask questions 
to get them to speak. 

Colonialism forced many people 
to devalue the treasures we have in 
Africa. They are taken for granted. 
We need to help people awaken to 
the reality that we have so much 
beauty in Africa. ais 


Radix: I have one more question for 
you. How much “translation” do 
you anticipate you’ re going to need 


to do to take the concepts you’ve 
learned in your graduate studies 
and shape them so they’re operable 
and relevant in the African context? 


Mwiti: I had several advantages by 
being at Fuller. One of them is that I 
came older, so I was already 
shaped—maybe that’s a negative 
thing as well. 

So the fact that I was already 
shaped means that I would go to 
every class with a filing system in 
my mind. As I went through every 
class, I did quite a bit of discarding, 
but lots of filing as well. When I say 
filing, I mean I look at that and say, 
“Yes, that’s something I could use.” 
I’ve got many projects already trans- 
lated, ready to go in Africa. I made 
it a very pragmatic experience. 

Fuller was a great place to be: | 
was given the utmost freedom to be 
African. For example, in our inte- 
gration department in the school of 
psychology, where you have to take 
your master’s in theology, you’re 
always dialoguing with “What does 
Freud have do with faith, or faith to 
do with Freud? What matches? 
What doesn’t?” 

I was able to develop a list of 
questions that I use to critique ev- 
erything before I apply it. I’m put- 
ting together Christian counseling 
materials from an indigenous per- 
spective. It won’t be as much trans- 
lation as continued application be- 
cause I’ve done application all the 
years I’ve been there. 


Radix: What is included in your 
evaluation process? 


Mwiti: Our trauma counseling 
manual has a list of suggestions. 
Things like, “Read what you read, 
and then look at your culture,” or 
“Look at your culture versus the 
Bible,” or “Let’s look at psychology 
or culture.” There’s a lot of differ- 
ence. Then you ask, “Is this Bibli- 
cal? Is it cultural, or is it Biblical? 
What do I need to keep, and what 
do I need to discard? And of what 
I’m keeping, how do I integrate it 
into an African lifestyle?” 


Imagine 


Imagine yourself 

As the water turned to wine 
Brimming from the stone jar 

In the midst of a wedding feast 
At Cana. 


Suddenly, your ordinary 

Clear, liquid self is turned 

To a ruby red— 

A rich Cabernet, perhaps 

Heavy with aromas of berry and cedar; 


As if matured for just the right length of time. 


You have been transformed 
From what you were 

In order that you can be used 
To demonstrate a miracle. 


John 2:1-12 


What if... 


What if you were the tumultuous waves 
Stilled by the voice of Jesus? 

If amid the crash and roar, the surf pounding 
On rocks, 

You suddenly became still and calm? 

Would the calm move all the way 

To the ocean floor? 

And would you forever remain as 

Placid as you are right now? 


Matthew 8:26, Mark 4:39 


—Rosalie J. Nelson 
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Purple Bead 


My daughter works 


grace into a bracelet of beads, 


pink, green, purple— 
the purple a must since 


it’s her friend’s favorite color— 

and the appropriate initials in the center, 
jewelry for a birthday present 

at a party she’s been invited to, 


perhaps by accident. 


The birthday girl called someone else 
to invite her, and Ashley happened 

to be there—by chance? 

The birthday girl last year had given 

all the girls in class friendship bracelets, 
all but my daughter—on purpose. 


So here’s the picture: 


Ashley stringing beads, 
me wanting to attach a note, 
“For the friendship bracelet you 


didn't give me,” 


she far more forgiving, 


adding another purple bead. 


—Julie L. Moore 


Monasticism, continued from page 15 
Mount, this group of Christians 
from the Voice of Calvary Church 
was committed to a mission of the 
“three Rs”: relocation among the 
poor; redistribution of talents, skills, 
and possessions; and reconciliation. 
When white and black Christians 
came together to share a household, 
a wide range of disagreements 
about power issues, leadership 
styles, mistrust, and hurts from the 
past eventually emerged. Apart 
from keeping central the love of 
God, openness to God’s Spirit’s 
leading, and the grace of Christ, 
they would have had little chance 
to succeed. Their recurring 
struggles and joyful successes re- 
veal the necessity of being reori- 
ented again and again by the Holy 
Spirit. 

A traditional monastic emphasis 
on the contemplative life guards 
against the danger of locating the 
enemy “out there,” as a completely 
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external enemy. The contemplative 
life teaches that demonic forces 
working in the world are the same 
forces that infect one’s interior life. 
The hope of a neo-monastic contem- 
plative life is to discover how the 
darkness we see around us is the 
same darkness we discover deep in 
our hearts. 

Michelle Brix of the simple way 
community described how an ini- 
tial burst of activity for God and in 
service to the poor eventually led 
their group to face the need to at- 
tend to their inward struggles. Some 
had come to the community having 
been taught an ideal of fierce inde- 
pendence, which left them discour- 
aged and lonely. Others came with 
vast needs, hoping to find extensive 
support from community members. 
The fledgling community in the 
Kensington district of Philadelphia 
discovered they had much to learn 
about giving and receiving love that 
would require spiritual growth by 


each person as well as in the com- 
munity together. Sister Margaret 
McKenna expressed insight into this _ 
inward journey in which simplicity — 
in devotion to God—having one > 
true focus of life lived before God— 
is capable of “healing the fragments _ 
of the world.” In taking a “stand — 
against the devil’s schemes,” the 
monastic is drawn into a struggle | 
“not against flesh and blood” but — 
against “the powers of this dark — 
world” (Ephesians 6:12), the pow-— 
ers of sin warring in human hearts 
and on the world stage. 

As this spiritual journey leads _ 
neo-monastic communities into the © 
deserts of Empire, there is a call to 
hear the gospel again with new ears. | 

The history of the church — 
teaches that Christian faith is easily 
co-opted by the powers that be, 
lending “divine” legitimization to — 
insidious evils. One need only re-— 
member the German Protestants in 
Nazi Germany, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in apartheid South — 
Africa, and churches of all flavors 
in the time of North American 
slavocracy. | 

Throwing their lot in with vic- 
tims of Empire, a “new monasti- 
cism” hopes to see the power of the 
gospel with new eyes—a vision 
healed by Jesus who put dirt and 
saliva in eyes to make them see 
again. “Our journeys of faithful- 
ness,” Kent MacDougal said after 
the gathering, “call us to hear the 
gospel again in new light. We are all 
in need of hearing the gospel 
again.” 

Church people need to hear the 
gospel in the way Sylvia Hayes 
heard it, so that children living in 
the deserts of urban North America 
can know about the beauty and love 
in the world that God made for 
them.@ 


Mike Broadway is Associate Professor 
of Theology and Ethics at Shaw Univer- 
sity Divinity School. 


Isaac S. Villegas is a member of Chapel 
Hill Mennonite Fellowship and a stu- 
dent at Duke Divinity School. 


The Last Word 


Congratulations, We Are Now the Religious Leaders 


Jesus Lambasted: 


Reflections on Receiving a Ph.D. in Theology 


I, for one, am grateful to have been 
stretched to my theological limits 
and challenged to think in ways I 
once deemed sacrilegious. Yet I’ve 
come out even stronger in my faith 
tradition and theological convic- 
tions. Our education encouraged us 
not only to be ourselves but to iden- 
tify ourselves, so our conversation 
partners could know where we 
were coming from. So with that, I’d 
like to share some brief thoughts as 
a male, Asian-American, evangeli- 
cal-ecumenical, Christian, mission- 
ary, activist preacher 

Crossing the finish line of any 
long, grueling race deserves the ac- 
colades, the honor, and the hoopla 
that our graduation brings for us. 
But I want to describe a scary mo- 
ment I had in connection with be- 
coming a doctor of theology, a real- 
ization that puts my academic ac- 
complishments into proper perspec- 
tive. It was the moment when I re- 


Al Tizon 


alized that the words of Jesus di- 
rected at the religious leaders of his 
day referred no longer to a straw 
community that I could easily 
knock down. I realized one day not 
too long ago to my horror that the 


served his harshest criticism for the 
religious leaders of his day. He had 
no problem with the tax-collectors, 
prostitutes, and sinners of his day. 
But to the elite religious leaders, 
those who ran the temples and safe- 


The religious leaders whom Jesus lambasted forgot their 


original intent; they forgot the beautiful vision that 


drove them. 


words of the Master no longer re- 
ferred to “them,” but to us, to me. 
Sure, we were probably already 
leaders in our own right before to- 
day, but now it’s official. We have 
the letters after our names to prove 
it—and a fancy robe to boot. 

As most of us know, Jesus re- 
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guarded the sacred Scriptures, those 
who went to the right schools and 
earned the prestigious degrees, he 
didn’t mince words. In the Gospel 
of Matthew, chapter 23, Jesus railed 
against the religious leaders—in 
their presence, no less—and 
shouted, 
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They tie up heavy burdens, hard to 
bear, and lay them on the shoulders 
of others; but they themselves are 
unwilling to lift a finger to move 
them. They do all their deeds to be 
seen by others; for they make their 
phylacteries broad and their fringes 
long. They love to have the place of 
honor at banquets and the best seats 
in the synagogues, and to be greeted 
with respect in the marketplaces, 
and to have people call them 
[professor]. 


Then he went on to describe the 
religious leaders as hypocrites, 
blind guides, fools, whitewashed 
tombs, and prophet killers. Of 
course, he was not critiquing Juda- 
ism per se; Jesus was too good a Jew 
for that. Rather, he was calling to 
account the religious elitists within 
Judaism who were oppressing the 
masses in the name of Yahweh. I 
used to read Scripture passages like 
those and say, “Yeah, get ‘em, 
Jesus!” But now (gulp), it’s no 
longer “they and them,” it’s “we 
and us,” and “I and me.” So as I re- 
ceive my degree I’m compelled to 
say to my fellow doctors, and my- 
self, “Congratulations, we are now 
the religious leaders whom Jesus 
lambasted!” 

Bringing this up is a backdoor 
way of reminding us to keep our 
motives in check for earning our ad- 
vanced degrees in theology, to see 
our high education not as an instru- 
ment of power, but as a gift to be 
shared humbly with others in fear 
and trembling. I’m convinced that 
in the hands of God, nothing is more 
powerful than a cosmic handful of 
humble, well-informed servants of 
the Most High to help people expe- 
rience God and to help them align 
with the purposes of God in a lost 
and broken world. 

Isn’t that why I entered the pro- 
gram in the first place? It wasn’t just 
to have a few more letters after my 
name; it wasn’t just to publish ar- 
ticles and books; it wasn’t just to get 
a job; and it certainly wasn’t just to 
get rich (we've really steered in the 
wrong direction if that was our 
goal). I still remember a month or 
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two away from going to college way 
back when, telling a well-to-do par- 
ent of a friend of mine that I was 
going to study theology. Her re- 
sponse was, “Young man, 
how are you 
going to 
make it with 

a theology 
hemes i 
Translated, 
“YOu Te? ot 
going to get 
very far in the 
quest for the 
American dream 
with a useless, 
non-money-mak- 
ing degree like 
that.” 

I don’t remem- 
ber how I answered 
then, but if I could 
have that moment 
back, I’d say to her, 
“You're right, ma’am. 

But with all due re- 

spect, there’s a better dream to pur- 
sue than having a tri-level house 
with a white picket fence, a four-car 
garage, and the two and a half chil- 
dren. I am doing theology in pur- 
suit of another dream, the dream of 
a better world, where God rules: 
where tears will be no more, death 
will be no more, and mourning and 
crying and pain will be no more; 
where justice and peace will prevail, 
and where the lion will lie down 
with the lamb.” 

If our theological education en- 
ables us to serve people toward that 
kind of world, God’s world, then 
perhaps we don’t automatically 
have to count ourselves among the 
elite, religious leaders whom Jesus 
lambasted. Perhaps we can con- 
tinue being in right relationship 
with God ourselves, as we go out 
more equipped to think and act, and 
act and think, in the service of hu- 
manity. 

After my graduation, I went to 
celebrate with my wife and my chil- 
dren. They made me a cake and 
bought me presents. And then I 
went to Napa Valley with long-time 


friends from college to celebrate 
with the world’s finest wine. i 
But after the euphoria of the 
weekend, after the celebration (be- 
cause we dun good!), it was time. 
to ask, “What next, God?” My 
prayer when I get to that point is 
to remember why I did it. The reli- 
gious leaders whom Jesus lam- 
basted forgot their original intent; 
they forgot the beautiful vision that 
drove them. If, in contrast, we hold 
fast to why we did all this in the 
first place, then genuine congratu- 
lations are in order. ; 
We’re equipped in a spec 
way to play an integral role in the 
missio Dei, to be agents for thal 
transformation of the world and off j 


religious leaders . 


. with whom 
God is well-pleased.@ 


Al Tizon is senior pastor at Berkeley ~ 
Covenant Church.This article is taken s. 
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Meditation 


The Vitality of Creation 


Madeleine L'Engle 


I was asked how we could pray for our planet, with the devastating wars 
. which are tearing it apart, with greed fouling the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. And I replied that the only way I know how to pray for the body 
of our planet is to see it as God meant it to be, to see the sky as we sometimes see 
it in the country in wintertime, crisp with stars, or to see the land with spring 
moving across it, the fruit trees flowering and the grass greening, and at night 


hearing the peepers calling back and forth, and the high, sweet singing of the 


Datciae 


So we all continue to pray for the planet, visualizing the pussy willows turning 
furry in the spring, listening to the songs of the insects and tree toads in the 
autumn, hearing the rainfall on the thirsty gardens, seeing the unique blue of the 


robins’ eggs. 


The robins affirm, for me, the validity and vitality of creation. The robin’s song is 
as important to the heavenly harmonies as is the turning of the galaxies. And it 


is all, all, held in the love of God. 


This meditation was excerpted from And It Was Good: Reflections on Beginnings, published by Harold Shaw Publishers. 
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Why Love Will Always 
Be A Poor Investment 


Kurt Armstrong 


The Jewish Bride/ Rembrandt 


( "ontemporary Western culture is so thoroughly saturated with the 
values and assumptions of the corporate world that it comes as no 
surprise that we now construct even our understanding of romantic 


relationships in economic terms: 
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1. Where once a person had a 
boyfriend or girlfriend, husband or 
wife, we now refer to one’s “signifi- 
cant other” as a partner. As with the 
corporation partner in the business 
world, each partner ina relationship 
is presumably always on the look- 
out for the best deal, the “partner- 
ship” that will maximize his or her 
own interests. 

2. Only a fool would consider 
marching down the aisle without 
first signing a pre-nuptial agree- 
ment drawn up by a lawyer. Itisa 
meticulously organized contract 
that carefully delineates the 
divvying up of the material posses- 
sions and the guardianship of chil- 
dren should the marriage—the part- 
nership—ever be “dissolved.” 

3. These contracts are recog- 
nized by the courts, and are de- 
signed to make the termination of a 
partnership very efficient. No more 
messy divorces; just follow the step- 
by-step details of the mutually 
agreed-upon terms of the contract. 

4. Time spent with a partner 
is thought of as “investing in the 
relationship.” Never mind things 
like love or commitment or respon- 
sibility; it’s about making an “in- 
vestment.” 

5. A good investment ought 
to provide the investor with calcu- 
lable and escalating returns. 

6. In our progressive, open- 
market, quasi-material partner- 
ships, we pride ourselves for hav- 
ing moved beyond encumbering, 
old-fashioned marriage, so any 
partnership can be abandoned if the 
current one is too demanding, if the 
returns are too low, or if a better 
option happens to present itself. 

7. Anyone who notices a 
trend of “diminishing returns” on 
their investment in their partner- 
ship is encouraged to choose what's 
best for them, which may well mean 
opting out of the “agreement.” But 
terminating the partnership should 
be no trouble because the contract 
for doing so was already drawn up 
in advance. 

Look, there has never been a 
“good old days” of marriage. Some 


of today’s most vocal proponents of 
traditional marriage seem to imag- 
ine that it was during the days of 
their courtship that the standard for 
proper and holy marriage was set. 
According to them, it seems that 
God finally ironed out the wrinkles 
and perfected the ideal marriage 
somewhere in America, sometime 
during the 1950s. In those days, 
men worked hard at their jobs and 
in church, and prayed with, impreg- 
nated, and protected their wives, 
who stayed home to tend to the do- 
mestic duties that the pursuit of 
happiness entailed. And God had 
never been more pleased with how 
perfect things were. 

I stand with those who stand 
against the narrow roles that this sort 
of traditional marriage often created 
for women—and for men. The ap- 
peal to the values of utopian good 
old days often means a return to the 
ways Of life of an era riddled with 
inequality and resentment. Many 
things that happened behind the 
closed doors of “good Christian 
homes” were anything but Chris- 
tian. The stamp of supposed divine 
approval did not make oppression 
and patriarchy any less oppressive 
or patriarchal. 

Presumably, it is the backlash 
against these sorts of abuses in the 
traditional family that has caused 
many a Gen-Xer to write off mar- 
riage as a whole. Though most of 
them still eventually choose to 
marry, it is less and less likely that 
they will stay in the relationship for 
life. “Til death do us part” is an ar- 
chaism, like manual typewriters 
and 78 RPM records; some people 
still seem to enjoy those sorts of 
things, but probably only if they 
subscribe to some resurgent vein of 
neo-Luddite thinking. 

But it seems to me that it is the 
relationship-as-commodity mental- 
ity, and not fear of the abuses of tra- 
ditional marriage, that has fostered 
today’s mood of suspicion toward 
making a lifelong commitment. 
Now we’re all free to choose which 
brand of toothpaste to buy, what 
channel to watch, and to select 


It is the relation- 


ship-as-commodity 


mentality, and 
not fear of 

the abuses 

of traditional 
marriage, that 
has fostered 


today’s mood 


of suspicion toward 


making a lifelong 


commitment. 
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whatever love seems poised 
to meet our best interests. 
The assumption that newer 
is better means that not only 
are we free to choose a supe- 
rior partner if one comes 
along, but that serial-mo- 
nogamy—which replaces 
the outmoded idea of mar- 
riage—is a more freeing, lib- 
erating, and superior option 
to the old ideal of “love, 
honor, and cherish/’Til 
death do us part.” 

Things have not turned 
out as we might have hoped. 
One would be hard pressed 
to argue convincingly that 
Western culture is character- 
ized any more by love than 
it was 50 years ago. We are 
now free to choose whatever 
we want, from designer cof- 
fee to exotic sexual encoun- 
ter, free to acquire virtually 
anything except the sort of real love 
that we want most of all. The pre- 
sumed right to be free to sleep with 
a different person every night might 
very well be construed as genuine 
freedom, but it will never be mis- 
taken for genuine love. 

Love defies measurement, tech- 
nique, and all guarantees of ease 
and comfort. Love is fundamentally 
anti-program, non-rational, and 
impractical. Love is an untamable 
impediment to the march of 
progress; it defies the promises of 
professionally developed tech- 
nique, creates inefficiency, and does 
not guarantee “escalating returns” 
on investments. What it does guar- 
antee is challenge, struggle, sorrow, 
and profound loss. Love is what 
human beings live for, but like 
Aslan the Lion, it is not safe, but it 
is good. 

Take, for example, Kevin and 
Laura, two people who have re- 
cently given me the purest example 
of how love is eminently good but 
not safe. The two of them met last 
summer in graduate school. Kevin 
is from the UK, Laura from Virginia. 
In the span of four months they 
started dating, fell in love, and got 
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and Laura face, or manage to 
sashay through to your 65th 
anniversary, barring some 
accident that takes you both 
at once, one of you is going 
to outlive the other. And the 
longer the two of you stay 
together and pour love into 
one another’s lives, the 
greater the sorrow will be 
when one of you dies. What 
then? What reasonable, eco- 
nomic explanation is there 
for a grieving lover? What 
words of calculable comfort 
can one offer the widow or 
widower? What consolation 
is there for this sort of return ~ 
on their investment? 

Our culture’s version of 
love-as-commodity repre- 
sents a fundamental misun- 
derstanding of what love re- 


engaged, only to discover that 
Laura is suffering from Stage 4 bone 
and lymph node cancer. The doc- 
tors laid out for her a spectrum of 
treatment options, ranging from in- 
tensive chemotherapy and radiation 
to “maintenance” by natural medi- 
cine, all with the understanding that 
none of these things will cure her, 
only prolong her life with varying 
degrees of bodily damage. The 
prognosis was that she would likely 
not live longer than two or three 
more years. 

Now, any reasonable couple 
would have carefully considered 
their options, weighed the costs and 
benefits of proceeding as planned, 
and would quite possibly have de- 
cided to call the wedding off. But 
Kevin and Laura chose, instead, to 
plunge themselves deeper into the 
insecurity and guaranteed suffering 
of genuine love: last month they got 
married, two months earlier than 
they had originally planned. 

The example that these two have 
set shows that the commitment to 
one person in the vow of marriage 
“to death do you part” is absurd. 
Whether you end up with only two 
or three years together, like Kevin 


ally is. Ina culture where ev- 
erything is supposedly for 
sale, the implicit understanding of 
love is that it is a scarce commodity 
and that you need to gather up as 
much of it as you can. But love-as- 
absurd, the kind that Kevin and 
Laura live by, is freely offered to an- 
other rather than taken for oneself. 
The underlying message of true 
love is this: I commit myself to shar- 
ing my life with you in a way that 
furthers your wellbeing. Love is not 
self-seeking. True love always 
trusts, always hopes, always perse- 
veres. 

When I pledged my vows to my 
wife four years ago, I promised to 
love her “until death separates us.” 
l offered my life for the sake of hers, 
and she pledged the same to me. 
Now my wellbeing is her wellbeing 
is my wellbeing. In saying this 
“yes” to marriage, I said “no” to a 
long line of other options, and to my 
“freedom” to continue to select from 
an endless number of other choices. 
I gave up the freedom to “con- 
sume,” because I chose to love this 
one person, not simply until the re- 
turns began to diminish, but to the 
very end. 

I soon discovered that this was 
not an entirely comfortable experi- 


ence. More than the petty argu- 


ments about the toilet seat or leav- 
ing clothes on the floor, what was 
most painful was the discomfort of 
being known. My wife is like an 
honest mirror that reveals to me 
who I really am. She encourages me 
to foster my strengths, but she also 
helps me to see my weaknesses. She 
sees me very clearly, and like every 
normal human being I have plenty 
that I would prefer to keep all to 
myself. But ignoring my funda- 
mentally unhealthy ways of living 
is no more helpful than ignoring a 
gangrenous limb: it does not go 
away, and it certainly does not get 
any better. 

Love brings to light my diseased 
ways of living and says, “look, some 
of these things are really quite bad, 
but all is not lost; I still have hope 
for you. We will need to do some 
major surgery, and it’s going to hurt. 
But there is really no other way that 
you're going to get well.” 

Each time that this sort of diag- 
nosis occurs I have, as far as I can 
see, three options: the first is di- 
vorce, which would supposedly be 
a quick and permanent solution. 
But because we made a commit- 
ment to a lifelong relationship, 
we’re stuck; there is no getting out. 

This brings me to the second 
option, which is to do nothing at all, 
to ignore every challenge and sim- 
ply let the marriage take whatever 
course it chooses, which will inevi- 
tably lead to a miserable relation- 
ship. I have known too many 
couples who refused to take the 
steps that love asked them to take, 
who lived with their personal and 
relational diseases because it was 
easier than making a painful 
change. There is only a cold com- 
fort in a familiar malady, even when 
you know it’s killing you. 

This leaves me, then, with a third 
option. It is the riskiest of them all, 
which is why most people opt for 
either of the first two. The only real 
option for me is to plunge into ab- 
surd love, into the uncertainty of the 
changes that love asks me to make. 

The commitment to lifelong love 


provides a crucible that burns off 
the dross and refines the gold of the 
human soul. There are no shortcuts, 
and the only absolute guarantee is 
that it will hurt. The longer that two 
people work on their absurd love, 
the more they will one day hurt. My 
wife and I talked about the reality 
of this again just last night, confess- 
ing to one another that we didn’t 
know if we had what it would take 
to survive without the other. I said 
that the thought of her dying was 
more than I could bear, and she said 
she felt the same about me. 

And now that we have a baby 
on the way, the thought of losing 
each other is even more painful. 
The risks of continuing to love are 
even greater. What should we do? 
Cut our losses and get out before it 
hurts even more? Start making our- 
selves safer and less vulnerable? Or 
continue doing all we can to deepen 
what we have, and continue to love 
each other ina way that ensures that 
we will suffer? 

If deepening our love means we 
must one day suffer, so be it. Love 
is still the only thing worth living 
for. If I dazzle and entertain the 
masses, or if I become the richest 
man in the world, even if I live a life 
of miracles and service, but lam not 
a loving person, then I have gained 
nothing. 

This ring on my finger is a sym- 
bol of my decision to live against the 
ways of the consumer world’s tell- 
ing me that fidelity is no longer fash- 
ionable. Marriage is one part of my 
stubborn, angry, defiant “no” to 
those who offer the hollow prom- 
ises of so-called freedom. My life- 
long commitment to bind myself to 
my wife is a stand against the con- 
sumer culture and its dehumaniz- 
ing ways. I choose to defy the ad- 
vertisers’ lies that tell me my hap- 
piness depends on the freedom to 
choose from 250 television channels, 
or to pick whatever new relation- 
ship is best for me. 

No. Iam married. For good. 


Kurt Armstrong is a graduate student 
at Regent College in Vancouver, BC. 


Love is an untamable 
impediment to the 
march of progress; 

it defies the promises 
of professionally 
developed technique, 
creates inefficiency, 
and does not guarantee 
“escalating returns” 


on investments. 
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The Material Culture of Christmas: 


An Affirmation of the Incarnation 


Of all the Christian holy days, Christmas most conspicuously celebrates 


and clothes itself in the material world. 


The incarnation of God set in mo- 
tion a relentless attachment of divin- 
ity to every material thing. Though 
not without cautions and hesita- 
tions along the way, the history of 
Christianity sacramentalized every 
dimension of human culture. In this 
it clearly differs from Judaism and 
Islam, which have taken a much 
more restricted path, always hold- 
ing back divinity from earthly im- 
ages. 

Of all the Christian holy days, 
Christmas most conspicuously cel- 
ebrates and clothes itself in the ma- 
terial world. Christmas is a festival 
of material culture. Divinity bod- 
ies forth in the world. As certain 
medieval mystics said, God is in all 
things and all things are in God. If 
you want to celebrate life on earth 
religiously, Christmas is the ideal 
occasion. 

Christmas invites the material 
world to an extravagant party. An 
entire Christian culture of Christ- 
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Donald Heinz 


Come and see 
The cause, why things thus fragrant be: 
‘Tis he is born, whose quickening Birth 


Gives life and luster, public mirth, 


To Heaven, and this under-Earth. 
—Robert Herrick 


mas has grown up to display, up- 
hold, fill out, complete, stretch, am- 
plify, decorate, furnish, and unfold 
the arrival of the divine in the midst 
of the human. This panoply has 
become a kind of universal memory 
for everyone who has experienced 
it. In the trenches of 1914, a brass 
band played carols, and the German 
troops shouted across the abyss, 
“Merry Christmas, Tommy.” 

It is customary to speak of great 


traditions of religion and of little tra- 
ditions, of sacraments and 
sacramentals, of high culture and 
popular culture. Today every house- 
hold where Christmas is celebrated 
wants a few new ornaments, 
brought to it from family travels, 
from friends, and to betoken each 
new birth. Now scholars are re- 
valuing the meanings and signifi- 
cance of popular religion, and atten- 
tion has turned to “lived Christian- 
ity.” The “little” practices of the 
faithful may carry weight beyond 
the ken of theologians. 

Even those who enter churches 
only on Christmas Eve, it is thought, 
may be fashioning a spirituality of 
their choosing. All kinds of gifts are 
dropped off at the manger. In litur- 
gies throughout the ages, people 
have brought offerings (money, 
bread and wine, food for the poor, 
and every imaginable token), sug- 
gesting, sometimes incongruously, 
that they come from God’s bounty 


and are now returned for consecra- 

tion. Factories in China are part of 

the process. Goods received and 

hallowed become sacramentals, di- 

minutive instruments of grace in 
everyday life. 

A great mystery throws off 

sparks that fall on every landscape. 
They alight on the exquisite—for ex- 
ample, on a Christmas Eve 
eucharist—as well as on the thick- 
ness of the material and the actual, 
not disdaining kitsch and sentimen- 
tality. 

The great collects of the Advent 
liturgy call God to “Stir up thy 
power and come,” and generations 
of Anglican women have thought of 
Christmas baking. The Epiphany 
gospel, in which Jesus overdoes it 
with water into wine, authorizes 
festive tables abundant with food 
and drink. 

Singing skies and lowing oxen 
mean that nature, too, is trans- 
formed at the nativity. Especially 
in northern Europe, where Germans 
think of nature “ensouled,” the ev- 
ergreen stands for the presence of 
the eternal in a deciduous world. St. 
Nicholas’s gifts become an ava- 
lanche that threatens to bury Christ- 
mas itself. 

The west portal doors of the 
Abbey Church of St Denis near Paris 
are inscribed with the words Mens 
hebes ad verum per materialia surgit: 
“The dull mind rises to truth 
through the material”. But there 
always lingers a certain suspicion of 
material culture, beginning already, 
in the West, with Plato. The early 
desert monastics left the senses be- 
hind in striving for an intense spiri- 
tual discipline that lived beyond the 
body. Mystics often deride the ma- 
terial as a lesser, and often mislead- 
ing, avenue to God. Bernard of 
Clairvaux and other Cistercians 
mandated unadorned churches. 

Some traditions of the Protestant 
Reformation were hostile to images 
and suspicious of music, allowing 
only a severe unaccompanied 
Psalm-singing. Many Protestants 
took the golden calf story in the 
book of Exodus to represent the 


fallen human imagination gone 
wild into material culture, though 
Augustine had noticed that the 
Egyptian gold from the melted- 
down calf was used later to adorn 
the sacred Ark of the Covenant. 

Some believe that a religion pu- 
rified of materiality will protect God 
from human manipulation and mis- 
understanding. In this view, be- 
cause the divine original remains in 
heaven, attempts to portray it in the 
arts are fraught with danger. Al- 
though the masses seem to require 
material culture—which in itself is 
suspicious—it would be better if 
they could transcend it. The disci- 
plined mind, not the body, is seen 
as the safer organ of knowing. So, 
Christianity becomes a matter of 
ideas and behaviors and feelings, 
whose material manifestations are 
secondary, even corruptions of its 
essence. 

Such a mindset, however, over- 
looks material culture as a way into 
the understanding of faith. Across 
the Christian traditions, many of us 
are determined to see, hear, and 
touch God, to set the faith into the 
landscape of our senses. 

Material culture overcomes a 
false dichotomy between sacred and 
profane, spirit and matter, piety and 
commerce, and is a good clue to 
how religion actually settles into the 


real world. What we believers ac- 
tually do is continually scramble the 
categories of sacred and profane. When 
Emile Durkheim made those cat- 
egories oppositional in the early 
years of European social science, 
that bifurcation may have been 
rooted in an unacknowledged Old 
Testament iconoclasm in which God 
remains always the disembodied 
voice interacting with embodied 
human beings. 

But the incarnation’s great rever- 
sal authorizes a material Christian- 
ity to emerge replete with theologi- 
cal meaning. The Christianity that 
went public after the conversion of 
Emperor Constantine moved 
quickly to foster its connections to 
the material world. Nevertheless, 
the old suspicion lingers that when 
people lose their faith in God they 
turn to the arts to construct false 
images of the divine. So it is in 
Christianity as well. 

I am trying to describe Christ- 
mas as a both/and festival, one that, 
authorized by the incarnation, 
brings and holds together spirit and 
matter, transcendence and imma- 
nence, sacred and profane. In the 
nineteenth century, Longfellow 
wrote: 


“T heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play .. . 
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And thought how, as the day had 
come 

The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along the unbroken 
song... 


Then pealed the bells more loud 
and deep: 
God is not dead; nor doth he sleep!” 


A telling example of this is a re- 
cent study of the role that bells have 
played in the French aural land- 
scape, one that has been lost and is 
now being recovered. Study of the 
bells of France is suggestive of the 
recent course of Christian culture. 
When the French Revolution had 
attempted to silence the religious 
use of bells in one small town, a 
crowd of girls broke through the 
doors of the church and rang bells 
to mark the festival of St. Catherine. 

For much of French history, bell- 
ringing had marked both religious 
and secular time, calling citizens to 
pray or celebrate a religious festival, 
summoning angels, inviting assem- 
bly, warning of danger. To control 
the bells, as the revolutionaries saw 
it, was to control the symbolic or- 
der, the rhythm, the loyalties of ev- 
eryday life. They wanted to mo- 
nopolize solemnity, desacralize the 
auditory world, municipalize the 
peals, and subordinate them to the 
nation. 

So the First Republic melted 
down 100,000 bells from 60,000 tow- 
ers. They fumed that the material 
height of the bells gave prominence 
to religion and fanaticism. To attack 
the bells was to disenchant the land- 
scape, to free civic life from the sen- 
sual dominance of religion, to sub- 
vert ancient markers of the holy. So 
they turned them into coins or can- 
nonballs, and bells were not re- 
turned to religious use until the 
nineteenth century. 

An auditory landscape of bells 
ringing (like the material culture of 
Christmas) had organized space, 
loaded it with meanings and emo- 
tions, made it available for aesthetic 
appreciation, evoked or imparted 
the passing of time, fostered remi- 
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Across Christian 
traditions, many of 
us are determined to 
see, hear, and touch 
God, to set the faith 
into the landscape 


of our senses. 


niscence, recovered things forgot- 
ten, consolidated personal identity 
with primordial time. 

Long after the revolution had 
run its course, France had second 
thoughts about the bells and began 
to expend more resources on refur- 
bishing them than was spent on 
education or poverty relief. The 
country could not live without its 
bells. When in 1830 there was an 
attempt to auction off a great bell to 
fund the national guard, build a 
schoolhouse, and repair the town 
clock, riots broke out. 

To understand these bells is to 
find one’s way into the texture of the 
sensory environment, to grasp the 
modes of attention, to decipher a 
culture. Villages have competed to 
be thought of as a “ringing town.” 
Sometimes one village abducted 
another’s bells, commandeering the 
holy, undermining the sacred au- 
thority of their neighbors. A typi- 
cal bell inscription proclaimed, “1 
shall ring for the poor as well as the 
rich.” On-site bell castings were 
great occasions: expert advisors 
were called in, drinking bouts fol- 
lowed, and finally the bell was bap- 
tized, even given godparents. 

It was commonly thought that 
ringing the bells during thunder- 
storms could protect the village. But 
enlightenment philosophers argued 
that the danger to the bell-ringers 
was greater, and theologians joined 


in suggesting that the bells were 
about prayer, not magic. 

Once the angelus bell, named 
after the angel Gabriel coming to the 
Virgin Mary, rang at different times 
in summer and winter, determining 
how long laborers worked in the 
field. The angelus granted to every- 
day life its religious intensity, in the 
morning reminding the hearers of 
creation, the annunciation, the in- 
carnation, and Easter; in the evening 
reminding them of Christ’s passion, 
the contemplation of vespers, and 
the end of time. 

Mayor and priest competed to 
control the community’s bio- 
rhythms, but the priest held the key ~ 
to the tower. On Bastille Day the 
mayor insisted that the bells were 
his; and, if necessary, he could seize 
the church tower and hang from it 
the national flag. Clerical insolence 
could be expressed by ringing a fu- 
neral peal in protest, or perhaps a 
ding-dong to scoff. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, the symbolic 
significance of the bells was increas- 
ing as their utility was decreasing. 

In the modern world the bells 
were thought to compensate for the 
dumbness of human voices that had 
lost the habit of prayer. The steeples 
spoke for the church in a secular 
landscape, still trying to offer a 
dominating verticality amid a pre- 
vailing horizontality. 

In the past, only thunder or can- 
nons exceeded the sound of the 
bells, but today an urban landscape 
produces many competitors, in- 
cluding airplanes. Clocks, rather 
than bells, began to mark industrial 
time. The modern urban milieu 
found the bells an interference with 
sleep and one’s right to silence, even 
a torture, from which a secular free- 
dom was demanded. 

Like the bells of France, the ma- 
terial culture of Christmas carries 
national significance. The American 
colonists, with their spare calendar, 
needed a national holiday, and 
Christmas would be it, easily out- 
distancing the Fourth of July in its 
cultural impact. During the nine- 
teenth century, the American Christ- 


mas was fashioned, in part, as a na- 
tionalistic sentiment that could 
draw all people together in a kind 
of civil religion. Conveniently, its 
benefits were commerce and even 
excess, divinely sanctioned. 

Only grocery and liquor stores 
profit from Thanksgiving, but 
Christmas invites a multitude of 
conveyors. Congress made Christ- 
mas a federal holiday in 1870, after 
many states had already done so, 
and it would be tailored to the 
present needs and values. In 1939, 
at the request of merchants, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt advanced Thanks- 
giving one week, allowing six ad- 
ditional days for shopping; in 1941 
Congress fixed its date so that four 
full weeks of shopping could follow 
before Christmas. Christmas would 
inaugurate an annual, temporary 
state of national prosperity. 

But if Christmas was to become 
a modern American festival, what 
of Jews and others who did not 
share the Christian tradition? Ob- 
viously the Christian particularities 
of Christmas could be reduced—or, 
later, eliminated in public schools— 
to be replaced by the civil religion 
of consumerism, a perfected Ameri- 
can religion that could unite every- 
one. The material culture began to 
shift. Keeping xmas as a sign of 
being American was the contribu- 
tion of the twentieth century. 

In 1939, Rudolf the Red-nosed 
Reindeer was born in the manger, 
first as a popular story handed out 
to children by Montgomery Ward, 
and then in 1949 as a song recorded 
by Gene Autry, which was followed 
by hundreds of licensed Rudolph 
products and the song’s translation 
into 25 languages. The continuing 
popularity of Dickens's “Christmas 
Carol” was a modest mitigation of 
seasonal excess and an invitation to 
recover a Christmas spirit of be- 
nevolence in the face of class divi- 
sions and poverty. It was a charity 
sermon, well-tolerated if not well- 
heeded. 

Every year, newspapers re- 
printed Frank Church’s 1897 essay, 
“Yes, Virginia,” to remind a non-re- 


ligious Santa of his deepest mean- 
ing. Christmas television specials 
about Charlie Brown and the Grinch 
would admonish Americans that 
Christmas cannot be bought in a 
store. 

Christmas Eve was the most 
thrilling time of my childhood. Ev- 
erything enthralled me. One Christ- 
mas Eve I wore my first white shirt 
and tie and recited Mary’s entire 
Magnificat by heart. After church, 
back in Dubuque, Iowa, the most 
exciting time was driving down to 
Mulgrew’s Oil Company, on the 
edge of the Mississippi River, and 
peering at a live manger scene. 
There were no live persons, but the 
animals were alive, standing quietly 
in our headlights, and that was 
enough. Our whole family was ec- 
static, and my father was proud to 
offer us this experience as a Christ- 
mas gift. 

Only Luke has a manger scene, 
and “no room in the inn.” By the 
third century, Christian pilgrims are 
flocking to see it. Their devotions 
stretched across the Mediterranean. 
Then the church of St. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome acquired a relic 
of the true manger and built early 
celebrations of Christmas around it. 
In the middle ages the crib found 
its place in mystery plays as an in- 


dispensable prop. 

Like a caged bird returning to 
the wild, the incarnation would 
travel outside the church, in an ir- 
reversible movement from liturgy to 
drama, from clerical to lay actors, 
from ecclesiastical space to public 
squares, from Latin to the vernacu- 
lar. The enchantment of the world 
drew an elaborate material culture. 
Manger scenes went everywhere, 
arriving in store windows in the 
twentieth century. The Christian 
manger scene (Latin praesepe, 
French creche, German Krippe) 
would be celebrated throughout 
Europe and eventually throughout 
the Christian world as a beloved 
object of devotion, and commerce. 

Most famously, St. Francis, in 
1223, assembled a live manger scene 
in a humble outdoor setting at the 
edge of the village. He consecrated 
this natural site by preaching a ser- 
mon and holding a Christmas mass. 

In the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity, the Christ Child of Byzan- 
tine art sat rigidly upright like a 
miniature adult ruler, looking re- 
gally at his subjects. More than any- 
one else, St. Francis shifted attention 
from the adoration of the Christ 
Child in rich and elaborate tableaux 
to his actual humble birth, with 
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A Conversation between Luci Shaw and Jeanne Murray Walker 
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Luci Shaw, poetry editor of Radix, traveled to Cluj, Romania, last summer for a historic conference with poets 
there. She was accompanied by Jeanne Murray Walker, long-time poetry editor of Christianity and Literature. 
These two writers have been friends and colleagues ,for 30 years. This interview highlights their experiences as 


they met in May and June with a group of Romanian Christian poets. 
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Radix: How did the two of you 
decide go to Romania? And when 
did you decide to go? 


Jeanne: On May 20, 2005, Luci and 
I boarded a plane for Vienna on the 
first leg of a journey that would ul- 
timately take us into the presence 
of Romanian poets with whom I 
had been corresponding for three 
years. Ionatan Pirosca, the leader 
of a group of Romanian poets who 
call themselves Words Exchange, 
had planned an early June confer- 
ence that would draw participants 
from all over that country. Luci and 
I were invited to speak and to 
read our poetry, which had been 
translated into Romanian. That 
was to be followed by the reading 
and discussion of poems by the 


group. 


Luci: The first event, once we’d 
driven from Vienna through Hun- 
gary to Cluj-Napoca in the heart of 
Romania, was the book launch of 
the anthology our Romanian poets 
had put together, Cuvinte la Schimb, 
at the big university bookstore 
there. It was a gala affair. We were 
amazed at the dignitaries who at- 
tended, including the Minister of 
Cultural Affairs who remarked, in 
a long speech, that he was “encour- 
aged to see poetry of hope rather 
than of despair.” 

As members of the Chrysostom 
Society in America, who had helped 
subsidize the book’s publication, we 
were invited to speak, and our re- 
marks were translated into Roma- 
nian. Translation is a tedious busi- 
ness at first. It took us a while to get 
used to it. . 

As a representative of her uni- 
versity (U. of Delaware), Jeanne had 
already lectured that morning to a 
journalism class at the University of 
Babes-Bolyai, and we began to get 
used to the sound of the language 
and even to pick up a phrase or two. 
As time went on, we began to rec- 
ognize more and more bits of Ro- 
manian language (a Romance lan- 
guage with roots in Latin) that has 
a relationship to English. 


We were working with translation between languages, 


but in a way, any poetry is a new translation of ordinary 


experience, even if the writer and the reader have the same 


language in common. 


Radix: How did you prepare for the 
trip? 


Jeanne: Well, first we wondered 
whether we should even go. Be- 
cause I’d just had a book of poems 
published, I had done eight read- 
ings in different parts of the coun- 
try during the spring, turned in 
grades at the university two days 
before we left, and barely had 
enough time to write the lectures I 
was to deliver at the conference. 
Luci had had a similarly demand- 
ing spring and would undergo 
ankle fusion surgery a week after 
she returned, so during the confer- 
ence she walked around with a lot 
of pain. We didn’t know the land- 
scape in Cluj or how much uphill 
walking we’d need to do. 

We were not being paid; rather, 
we had to raise money for the trip. 
Though we had corresponded at 
length with people from the orga- 
nization who put the conference to- 
gether, we had previously met none 
of them. Neither of us speaks Ro- 
manian, and neither of us had pre- 
viously worked with translators. 
We both know that translation from 
one culture to another is a sticky 
proposition, and poetry is virtually 
impossible to translate; some poets 
and critics believe it can’t be trans- 
lated. The problems and doubts 
were formidable. So the first ques- 
tion was whether to go at all. 


Luci: | admit I wavered a bit when 
Jeanne first invited me to join her. 
My age and various physical prob- 
lems caused me concern because I 
didn’t want to fall ill in a foreign 


country and bea drag on Jeanne and 
our hosts in the poets’ group. We’d 
heard a few horror stories about 
medical practice in Romania, and I 
actually decided to smuggle in 
some hypodermic syringes because 
I’d heard that the syringes in their 
clinics were reused over and over 
again and were about “as thick as 
knitting needles.” 

But as I thought and prayed 
about this possible adventure I was 
amazed. Every other person I met 
seemed to be Romanian, or to have 
been there, and had valuable infor- 
mation about the country and the 
culture. My rector at St Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church encouraged me in 
many practical ways. As part of our 
congregation’s decision to move out 
of our comfort zones and develop 
ministries in other countries, my 
church promised me financial sup- 
port. 

Late in fall’04 I realized that God 
was making my path plain, so I 
threw some practical caution to the 
winds, decided to trust God for help 
and provision, and made my deci- 
sion to go. (My book on risk-taking 
for God, The Crime of Living Cau- 
tiously, had just been published, and 
I wanted to live up to it.) 

From then on, everything fell 
into place—as if potential obstacles 
were divinely removed, one by one. 
All my concerns were taken care of. 
I couldn’t not go. 

I met a friend at church who’d 
spend months in Cluj and gave me 
helpful suggestions, as well as 
warnings about theft and other dan- 
gers. Above all, she said, “Don’t 
look like tourists.” So before leav- 
ing I packed my dowdiest clothes, 
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removed any jewelry, and put per- 
sonal vanity on hold. I did take my 
little digital camera, though, and 
brought home a photographic 
record of the people and places we 
visited. As it turned out, none of us 
felt at risk during our journey. We 
found kindness, helpfulness, and 
generosity everywhere. 


Jeanne: I was the first of us to know 
of the Romanians. One day in 2002 
an email appeared out of the blue 
from Sharon Mumper, who identi- 
fied herself as head of The Maga- 
zine Training Institute in Vienna, a 
missionary organization that sup- 
ports Christian publications in East- 
ern Europe. “Look,” she said, 
“There’s a group of Romanian po- 
ets who are committed Christians. 
They’re struggling, and they need 
help.” They had already formed a 
group, started an on-line publica- 
tion, and now they wanted to plan 
a conference, so they could finally 
meet one another in person. She 
asked me for a donation to support 
the conference. 
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So the following spring I put the 
case for supporting the conference 
in Romania to a group of American 
writers called The Chrysostom So- 
ciety, to which Luci and I both be- 
long. The Chrysostom Society is an 
organization whose purpose is to 
give writers a community of sup- 
portive and believing fellow writ- 
ers. 

We aren’t a wealthy society, but 
we feel responsible to donate small 
amounts to charitable causes. The 
Chrysostomers liked the idea of 
sending a donation to Romanian 
poets. To our donation, Ionatan 
Pirosca, the guiding light of Words 
Exchange, responded with an invi- 
tation for me to come speak at the 
conference, which was three months 
away. I had plans for the summer, 
though, and couldn’t consider it. 

But our friends in Romania held 
a brilliantly successful first confer- 
ence, and the small donation from 
Chrysostom multiplied in their 
hands like the loaves and fishes. It 
proved enough to support not only 
the first conference, but also the 


publication of a group anthology, 
and a second conference. So when 
the Romanian poets begged me a 
second time to come, a year in ad- 
vance, I thought seriously about it. 
Because I’d known Luci so long, 
trusted her, and knew we’d have 
fun together—and because she had 
been characteristically generous 
and curious about the Romanians, 
I asked her to come with me. 

Then I, too, began to experience 
strange coincidences. Many of my 
friends and acquaintances either 
had been to Romania or knew Ro- 
manians well. One friend, I sud- 
denly remembered, is an important 
editor and translator at an on-line 
journal that publishes Eastern Eu- 
ropean poetry. Astonishingly, our 
new crop of graduate students in 
English at the University of Dela- 
ware, where I teach, for the first time 
included a Romanian. When I took 
her out for lunch and asked her 
where she lived, she told me Cluj, 
the city for which the conference 
was planned. I began to understand 
these events not as coincidences but 


as blazes on the trail, struck there 
by God. And it seemed to me that I 
was supposed to take that trail. 


Luci: Of enormous help in our de- 
cision to go was our correspondence 
with this new friend in Vienna, 
Sharon Mumper, and her offering 
her assistant, Lorri Compton, to 
drive us from Vienna to Cluj. That 
relieved us of having to make a 
complicated train trip with heavy 
luggage. We’d packed lots of sup- 
plies and sundries for our hosts— 
books, medications, vitamin supple- 
ments, toiletries, a lap-top com- 
puter—things we knew were in 
short supply in Romania. 

Once we were in Europe, Sharon 
spent a day with us in Vienna brief- 
ing us on the history and culture of 
Romania, on ways of working with 
translators and interpreters, and all 
kinds of detailed practical informa- 
tion. The one thing I never was 
happy about was juggling three 
kinds of currency as we traveled 
(Austrian, Hungarian, and Roma- 
nian) and figuring out exchange 
rates that seemed to change every 
day. I’m hopeless with numbers, 
and Jeanne and Lorri had to help me 
out at every turn. The three of us 
made a great team. 


Radix: What did the conference 
accomplish? 


Luci: It showed me that when God 
calls us to do something for his 
Kingdom, in this case to establish a 
bond with Christian writers who 
felt cut off from Western culture and 
faith, and who needed support and 
encouragement, he will make it 
work. The trip was God-blessed 
from start to finish. 

We loved the fields brilliant with 
red poppies. We watched for storks 
and their huge nests on telephone 
poles. We were fascinated by the ar- 
chitecture of bygone ages. We vis- 
ited some roadside markets and 
found intriguing folk pottery to 
bring home. Once we’d arrived in 
Cluj we fell in love with our Roma- 


In the morning (Dimineaxa) 


In the morning 

when I'll wake up 

may I not recognize myself 
in any mirror 

I’d want to endure a burn 
from top to heart 

while dreaming 

and in the morning 

may my entire past 

stand like ashes before me 
may I row it 

and throw it out in the road 
But where have you seen 
such reality 

to become dream? 


—Alin Creangx 


Angels and Icons 


Each one of our angels 

has only one wooden leg 
to stand on, 

like a crane at rest, 
whenever we want them 

to show us that they can fly. 
Like broken love, 

the haloes of our icons 


are chipped. 


—Teofil Stanciu 
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nian colleagues, and we felt 
that they fell in love with us— 
their affection was so free and 
spontaneous. 

We found so much in com- 
mon. They were passionate, 
generous, brave, opinionated, 
and willing to work hard at 
this process of getting to the 
heart of our poems and then 
helping them move into an- 
other language without los- 
ing the central metaphors, 
rhythms, music, and mystery 
that makes a poem a poem. 

One of the greatest bless- 
ings was a young woman, 
Andreea Luncan, a member 
of the group, who offered her 
services as a translator. A poet 
herself, speaking fluid, idi- 
omatic English, she was the 
answer to one of our most for- 
midable barriers: the lan- 
guage. Before we even left 
home, she had translated our 
lectures and some of our po- 
ems into Romanian. We be- 


Poetry has the power to speak inner truths. It is the 


language of lovers and children. It reflects on the great 


spiritual questions. 


came friends and established a won- 
derful rapport with her before we 
even met. 

She and another splendidlhelpful 
young man, Corneliu, acted as our 
interpreters throughout the confer- 
ence. That was quite a task as the 
conversations and discussion grew 
intense and complex. They would 
stand at our shoulders and quietly 
interpret the conversations into En- 
glish. In just a few days, this experi- 
mental business of working in two 
languages drew us closer than we 
could have believed possible. Some 
of the poets had a fair grasp of En- 
glish, which was helpful as we 
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worked our way through some 
quite vigorous disagreements 
among the poets as to the best way 
to translate a poem into English. 

As their wonderfully diverse 
personalities and gifts came into 
play, we felt a growing kinship with 
them. I feel I will never be the same. 
In the process of translation I 
learned far more than I had ever 
taught about poetry. We had begun 
life-long friendships. 

Andreea is a life-line. She and 
her sister-in-law Cami continue to 
do this translation work, as the po- 
ets send us more of their translated 
poems that we hope to show to 


American readers and ce- 
ment our connection. They 
had wanted to hear about 
American poetry and culture, 
but as the days passed we 
were hesitant to reveal too 
much of our clever, shallow 
Western culture. We were in- 
stead eager to grasp the kind 
of character that struggle and 
oppression had built into 
their lives. 

The work was intense but 
also playful. We ate massive 
amounts of pizza together, 
and Romanian pastries and 
delicacies. We listened as 
Catalin, a gifted guitarist and 
song-writer, sang to us and 
gave us copies of his first CD. 
Since the site of the confer- 
ence was a Baptist church 
with a dark, cold auditorium, 
we met in a circle behind the 
church in a grassy field un- 
der a sycamore tree. The 
weather was blissful. 

When the conference came 
to an end, Amalie, one of the 
poets, handed us each a bubble kit 
and we blew bubbles at each other 
in a hilarious competition to see 
who could blow the largest. Those 
lovely translucent spheres with 
their floating iridescence and fragil- 
ity reminded me of the globe we 
inhabit and the beautiful life that we 
all have in common but that can be 
so easily shattered. 


Jeanne: At the heart of what I think 
we were trying to accomplish was 
the daring, death-defying, mind- 
boggling act of trying to drag a 
poem from one culture to a totally 
different culture. We ourselves, with 
our bodies, bridged the cultural and 
physical gap. 

You feel that gap on a trip to East- 
ern Europe. Theoretically these 
days it’s possible to fly to a place 
and back in one day, but we were in 
the air from Philadelphia to Vienna 
for eight and-a-half hours and then 
we drove across Hungary to Cluj, 
which took another long day. So | 
think we both had the powerful 


sense that we were crossing into a 
different place. Physically, we were 
acting out translation. 

That physical “translation” was, 
for me, a tremendous joy. I can’t 
help thinking that I left Romania 
with more than I took there. The 
poets we met were lively, irascible, 
curious, generous, and deeply 
trusting. We exchanged criticism as 
well as praise. 

The way they went about cri- 
tiquing the work was both much 
more unguarded and more philo- 
sophical than tends to be true at con- 
ferences here. I learned a great deal, 
not only about culture, but about 
ways of approaching poetry. They 
embraced us the way we might 
embrace family. To overcome barri- 
ers and feel the kind of kinship we 
feel with those poets is astonishing. 

Translations of poems are obvi- 
ously more important if they are 
read by a lot of people. The poems 
published in this issue of Radix have 
been translated from Romanian by 
Andreea and Cami Luncan. Al- 
though neither Luci nor I is a trans- 
lator, we have polished the final 
drafts in English. We are proud to 
introduce the poems of these writ- 
ers to American readers. Their 
work is splendid. 

Beyond that, it is this kind of cul- 
tural exchange that I believe fur- 
thers peace and greater understand- 
ing, easing some cultural and eth- 
nic barriers. I wish there were more 
of it going on. I wish we read one 
another’s poetry and stories. If we 
more often entered into one 
another’s lives through our stories, 
we might not be so quick to bomb 
one another. 


Radix: It’s common for Americans 
to make trips to other countries for 
religious or economic or political 
reasons. Can you explain why po- 
etry is important enough for the 
kind of trip you made? 


Luci: Much of the valuable Chris- 
tian ministry that is ongoing in Ro- 
mania communicates in theological 
language, and literary work is gen- 


The Lute 


Hey, 

You told me 

I would never die 

and I believe you 

as long as you allow the heart in my chest 
to strum its beat within me, 

as long as the dipper of your hand, 

a chalice of myrrh, aloe, and sweet oil, 
anoints my chapped lips, 

the fragrance rising to daybreak. 


When I was born, my lifewas nothing 
but a rivulet, 

a little practice on a lute, 

the first step of grace 

in a hundred! 

Now it has swelled to an ocean, 
a symphony honoring 

the mystery of love 

that reaches even the Virgin in 
the seventh heaven, 

how can I imagine dying? 

How can I imagine dying? 


—Catalan Lata 


A little dance at the start of the road 


I lift the blue and yellow backpack, a huge wing, 
onto the back of my short angel. He takes a step, 
then two, his wing bouncing up and down. 

You help me, mommy. His smile catches me, 

a lasso pulling me back to his first day 


when I was lying there, breathing in his smile, 
his fingers like pink petals caressing the earth 
that gave them life. 


I am standing on the lip of memory, 

knowing he’s still too small to carry his wings. 
[hold all his colors in one hand 

and there’s still one free hand left 

strong enough to lift both of us into flight. 


—Andreea Luncan 
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erally under appreciated among be- 
lievers—as it is in North America. 
We hoped to communicate in poetry 
to those for whom a different way 
of coming at truth is vital. Because 
poetry reveals riches and meanings 
that aren’t necessarily obvious in 
normal discourse, poets and their 
readers can bond deeply, moved or 
enlightened by the insights, images, 
and metaphors that poetry offers. 
This is how they become creators in 
the image of the Creator. 

We found this to be true in Ro- 
mania. We were working with 
translation between languages, but 
in a way, any poetry is a new trans- 
lation of ordinary experience, even 
if the writer and the reader have the 
same language in common. A good 
poem opens up a pathway for an 
idea from a fresh, surprising angle, 
making connections that are not 
usually obvious in prose—although 
skillful fiction, using many more 
words, can do something similar. 


Jeanne: A lot of what we say to one 
another, we say in a kind of flat- 
tened, technical prose. Our Western 
culture has skillfully solved techni- 
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cal questions of gargantuan propor- 
tions, but it tends to reduce human 
mysteries to technical problems. 
We make lists, we iron out what we 
know into manageable categories, 
and we trivialize immense ques- 
tions. 

We are all largely untutored 
about death, without manners and 
without resources to face it when it 
comes. None of our most genuinely 
terrifying or blissful encounters can 
be expressed in the technical lan- 
guage we use with one another. So 
either we don’t speak about them 
or we encapsulate them in formu- 
las. 

Poetry has the power to speak in- 
ner truths. It is the language of lov- 
ers and children. It reflects on the 
great spiritual questions. It deals 
with love and death. Human beings 
need poetry, sometimes, more than 
we need food. 


Luci: Many in America and other 
Western countries have suffered in 
various catastrophic ways, but none 
of us has had to live under the 
crushing hand of a cruel and arro- 
gant ruler like Ceaucescu. The Ro- 


The Poets 


manian uprising in 1989 was an act 
of incredible courage and resolve. 
Evidences of his communist regime 
still show up all over Romania—not 
just the thousands of orphan chil- 
dren, but the ugly and decaying 
buildings he had erected to house 
the workers he forced into the cities 
after demolishing their villages. 

The economy is just beginning to 
resurrect after a long death. Chris- 
tians are gaining some freedom to 
voice their beliefs. Though most for- 
mal religion in Romania exists in the 
ornate Orthodox and Catholic 
churches, politicized and corrupt as 
they often are, many independent 
Christian church groups are form- 
ing in simple and spontaneous 
ways. 

On Sunday we visited one such 
little group, and sang and wor- 
shiped with them. I was pleased 
that, although the teachers were 
men, there was absolute freedom for 
women to participate, commenting, 
questioning, and adding their 
voices to the discussions. Jeanne 
and I were asked to bring our greet- 
ings and talk about our reasons for 
being in Cluj. 


One of the most striking symbols 
we saw, right in the center of Cluj, 
was a group of perpendicular col- 
umns sculpted by Liviu Mocan, an 
outspoken Christian believer and an 
internationally known artist. The 
bronze figures, with distortions and 
punctures and gashes, almost like 
the wounds of Jesus, represented a 
group of martyrs who died in the 
1989 uprising. I was able to put my 
hand in the gaping cavities, like 
Thomas, and felt connected in some 
small but significant way to their an- 
guish. On a plate set into the side- 
walk beside them are the words of 
Christ—“Greater love has no one 
than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” Ina secular city 
like Cluj, it was an astonishing wit- 
ness. ; 

After the conference, when most 
of the poets had scattered to towns 
throughout Romania, a few of us 
met in Liviu Mocan’s studio/work- 
shop. He and Ionatan are kindred 
spirits and great encouragers of 
each other’s art. 

Much of Liviu’s sculptural 
work represents seeds, growing up 
from rich but chaotic dirt, and fi- 
nally flowering upward in extraor- 
dinarily inventive ways. After view- 
ing many of his works in progress 
as well as his finished pieces, we sat 
in a small circle on blocks of wood 
and old chairs; the conversation 
shifted into future plans for Words 
Exchange. 

Could we meet again? When, 
and where? What would sucha con- 
ference look like? Would Jeanne and 
I be willing to come back, perhaps 
with other writers? We began to 
pray together and I felt an exhila- 
rating sense that we were not just 
in a dusty, crowded workshop but 
in a vast and enlarging space, that 
the Holy Spirit was present with us 
in a powerful way. 

This was truly just the begin- 
ning of something initiated by the 
Creator that would flourish in ways 
impossible to imagine, but in ways 
that we as God’s creatures are 
being called upon to assist and be- 
lieve in. 


When the words start to love 


When the words 
start tolove.. . 


With one word, or maybe only with its edge 

I buffeted the air in the poplar’s leaves 

and several times I circled its green 

and all its nests I filled 

with multi-colored birds, and naked baby birds 
so that each letter in the alphabet could 
understand its neighbor. 


And then, everything was whistling with meaning— 
like a train heading to its final destination. 
Everything was vibrating 

in the silence that follows the meaning. 

And I was thinking, thinking aloud 

in the voice of each single letter 

straight and firm like the axe that splits 

the forest, like the sword of a night between years. 


Until it hurt, until it hurt I rummaged around 
until I named every bend of the shadow 

on its way to the heart, until I was beginning 
to be clothed in poem, to be dressed up 

for the wedding at which they—the angels— 
will see whom they cared for all along. 


So it was getting lighter when I touched the sky 

with a word, or maybe only its edge. Up 

the heart’s stairs the King was climbing, 

saving those on his right and left and front and back 
with a cosmic gesture—like a cross 

rising up in the incandescent sunset. 

That’s how I have learned to be awake when 

the words start to love. 


—lonatan Pirosca 
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The Gospel 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


As The Gospel opens at Pastor Fred 
Taylor’s large African American 
church in Atlanta, his son David 
Taylor and David's best friend, 
Frank, are being honored. The two 
young men, both called to minis- 
try, are rising stars in the church. 
Then one day David ’s mother is 
rushed to the hospital. When his 
prayer for her recovery isn’t an- 
swered and his mother dies, 
David leaves her death-bed in 
anger. He’s angry at God, and at 
his father—neither of them were 
there, he feels, when he needed 
them. 

We next see David 15 years 
later. He’s become a successful 
R&B star and (played by Boris 
Kodjoe) it’s easy to see why the 
handsome, charming David is a 
hit with his fans, especially the fe- 
male ones. He has fame, money, 
and all the other trappings of suc- 
cess. His song “Let Me Undress 
You” is a major hit on the charts. 

But when David hears that his 
father is gravely ill, he returns home 
to Atlanta where he is welcomed by 
the father who has prayed for his 
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return. But it’s not clear if David has 
really returned to the church or is 
just passing through because of his 
father’s illness. 

David's old friend, Frank, who 
has worked on the church staff for 
years and is,Rev. Taylor’s heir ap- 
parent isn’t pleased at David's re- 
appearance. Frank resents the atten- 


tion David is getting and his super- 
star status. David, Frank points out, 
has not been living a Christian 
lifestyle. What right does he have 
to be received back so warmly by 
his father and the rest of the church? 

If this story starts to sound fa- 
miliar, it should. What the film 
viewer begins to realize, watching 


the movie, is made explicit at the 
end of the film with a voice-over 
reading of the “Prodigal Son.” The 
movie is a modern retelling of one 
of Jesus’ greatest parables. 

When David realizes that the 
church doesn’t have the funds for 
some badly needed repairs, he or- 
ganizes a concert to raise the money. 
And, as he works with the church 
choir, he becomes attracted to Rain, 
a single mother with an angelic face 
and great voice. (In this scene and 
others, the movie treats us to some 
great gospel music.) 

David's reentry into his father’s 
flock doesn’t go smoothly and he 
soon finds himself embroiled in 
church politics. This level of infight- 
ing on church committees may 
shock the unchurched. But as the 
film reminds us several times in ser- 
mon snippets, “There are no perfect 
churches, but we do have a perfect 
God.” 

When Rev. Taylor dies, Frank 
succeeds him as planned. But un- 
like the older pastor who served the 
church selflessly, Frank sees this 
raise in rank as an opportunity to 


step into the limelight and begins a 
shameless self-promotion cam- 
paign. Many of the church stalwarts 
find this offensive, as does David. 
In the aftermath of the veteran 
pastor’s death, Frank barely ac- 
knowledges Rev, Taylor’s years of 
service as he mounts his own per- 
sonal publicity campaign. 

David, meanwhile, is very 
shaken by his father’s death and 
there is an emotional conversion 
scene where David turns his life 
back to God. But two other resolu- 
tions in the story are also intrigu- 
ing, because they veer so dramati- 
cally from the typical Hollywood 
movie storyline. 

Typically a movie romance 
reaches a crisis point mid-way 
through the story, as it does in this 
movie, with the reappearance of 
Rain’s ex-husband, who wants her 
back. Our expectation is that true 
love will run its course and, in the 
end, David will get the girl. At first 
there is the expected rivalry be- 
tween the two men. But then, as 
David watches the former husband 
with the reunited family, he under- 


stands that Rain’s little daughter 
now has a chance to grow up know- 
ing her father. And he backs off. 
Leaving Rain is his way of express- 
ing his care for her. 

In most Hollywood movies if the 
lead character has a rival, the ten- 
sion mounts during a set of skir- 
mishes, and eventually the hero tri- 
umphs over his nemesis. In action 
movies the hero will probably kill 
his rival; in a comedy the rival will 
be revealed to be a fool and is hu- 
miliated in defeat. 

The resolution of conflict be- 
tween David and Frank takes a dif- 
ferent turn. In The Gospel both men, 
friends who have become enemies, 
repent. Neither of them is a hero or 
a villain, but a broken human be- 
ing who, like the rest of us, needs to 
be made whole. How tired stan- 
dard Hollywood plot lines seem by 
comparison. We need new options: 
The Gospel really is good news. 


Sharon Gallagher is the editor of Radix 
magazine and associate director of New 
College Berkeley. 
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Neil Young 


Prairie Wind 
(Reprise Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


On Neil Young’s latest—and per- 
haps his most honest and unre- 
served—album, he delivers songs 
from the perspective of a man who 
has looked into the eye of death and 
and then been given a reprieve to 
return to life with equal measures 
of wisdom, regret, remembrance 
and concern. Actually Prairie Wind, 
a straight-shot-to-the-soul beauty 
performed live in a studio in a 
largely acoustic roots music setting, 
was recorded shortly after Young 
suffered a brain aneurysm from the 
swelling of a blood vessel, requir- 
ing surgery. There’s nothing like fac- 
ing your mortality full-bore to 
humble you to reflection. 

Prairie Wind is, as Young sings in 
the opening track “The Painter,” his 
look at the “long road” behind and 
ahead—the memories of his up- 
bringing in the Canadian prairie, 
which is the backdrop here, and his 
longing for righting his wrongs. But 
ultimately, as is so beautifully ren- 
dered in “When God Made Me,” the 
hymn-like end song complete with 
choir vocals in the chorus, Young 
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comes to terms with the hard ques- 
tions of faith. . 

A searcher for deeper meaning, 
Young sings in the first verse: “Was 


He thinking about my country or 
the color of my skin/Was He think- 
ing about my religion and the way 
I worshiped Him?/Did He create 


Music . 


just me in His image or every living 
thing?” The rest of the song includes 
similar questions (about wars 
fought in God’s name and how 
compassion is a gift), all resolved in 
the chorus certainty, “When God 
made me...” 

In an interview with The New 
York Times pop critic Jon Pareles in 
August, Young talked about our 
egotistic culture and its shallow un- 
derstanding of how God fits into the 
turmoiled world we’ve created. “I 
feel that our religion and our faith 
have been hijacked,” he told Pareles. 
“What is bothering me the most is 
the misappropriation of religion 
and faith, the misuse of God and the 
house of worship. It’s one faith with 
different people trying to express it 
in different ways. It’s all about be- 
ing the little guy in the big world.” 

There’s a homey feeling to Prai- 
rie Wind, from the memories of 
“good old family times that left a big 
mark on me” in the horn-charged 
“Far From Home,” to the bluesy title 
track with country tinges where 
Young tries to “remember what my 


daddy said” long ago, as if to re- 
awaken a time when life was not as 
complex and snarled as now. 

Young also makes amends, sing- 
ing of regret and heartbreak in 
“Here for You” and of apology and 
appreciation in the simple song, 
“Fallin’ Off the Face of the Earth,” 
colored by country pedal steel. Plus, 
there’s an ode to an old guitar (the 
moving “This Old Guitar”) that 
“longs to be played” and has been 
“a messenger in times of trouble.” 
Oddly, there’s also a song of Elvis 
sightings (“He Was the King,” a 
rocker with country twang and 
Memphis horns), including Presley 
“singin’ a gospel song” where “you 
could tell he had the feelin’ and the 
whole world sang along.” 

One of the highlight songs of 
Prairie Wind is the electro-acoustic 
“No Wonder,” an edgy song with a 
fiddle-dance end that touches on 
themes of political corruption, mis- 
placed war, and memories of 9/11. 
Yet throughout the tune is the im- 
age of an old church, a rock of faith 
that is “still standin’ when so many 


fell.” In the song the church is the 
scene of a wedding where the bride 
and groom happily marry and seek 
guidance from above. 

This is a monumental shift in 
Young’s world view compared to 
the Neil who was the most vital 
member of the pop group Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young in the ‘70s and 
who burst onto the pop scene in the 
‘60s first with Buffalo Springfield 
and then as a solo artist whose sec- 
ond album was Everybody Knows 
This Is Nowhere. He was 24 then. At 
60 today, there is still a lot of no- 
where that Young keenly recog- 
nizes, but there is also a sense of 
somewhere, even if viewed only 
through a glass darkly. There are his 
prairie memories of rooted family 
life back on the farm, but also his 
pining for a spiritual home. It comes 
with the acumen of age. 


Dan Ouellette writes about music for 
many magazines including Downbeat. 
He’s also our Radix music editor. 
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The Kite Runner 


Khaled Hosseini 


Riverhead Books (Penguin) 


reviewed by Katie Stafford 


Every Saturday, Baba of The Kite 
Runner wakes his son Amir up at 
dawn, and the two scan the paper 
and plan their route. They hop into 
Baba’s dilapidated ’71 Volkswagen 
bus, and purchase knick-knacks 
from garage sales to sell at a new 
Afghanistan of sorts—the flea mar- 
ket 

A good portion of this flea mar- 
ket is run by Afghan families, and a 
typical Saturday there includes not 
just include sales or haggling, but 
greetings to the guy across the aisle, 
offerings of potato bolani, gossip 
about the latest wedding, and con- 
dolences for a sick parent. Author 
Khaled Hosseini describes an 
American classic that could easily 
be found in most American cities 
today. 

Here, Amir finds, meets, and 
courts the Afghan woman who will 
become his wife. Baba catches up 
with old friends, reminisces about 
the glorious past of Afghanistan in 
its peaceful days, and together the 
father and son manage to make 
some additional income to supple- 
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ment Baba’s hard work at the gas 
station and to put Amir through col- 
lege. 

In these rows of Afghan booths, 
one ethnic group attempts to recon- 
struct their identity, community, 
and values. 


Reconstruction is a running 
theme in Hosseini’s book. In other 
parts of The Kite Runner, the novel 
is a story of much stomach twisting 
and turning, as Hosseini describes 
the story of Afghanistan in the last 
half-century through the eyes of his 
protagonist, Amir. 

Far more moving than the tur- 
moil of the nation, however, is 
Amir’s inner turmoil as he faces his 
own cowardice toward his servant 
and best friend, Hassan. Rarely 
does cowardice lead to future cour- 
age, and in the story of Amir, it 
makes restoration and forgiveness 
painfully difficult. In America he is 
able to forget and bury his past 
somewhat, but the ghosts remain. 

Hosseini dedicates the first half 
of the story to Amir’s childhood in 
Kabul. His mother is dead, and 
Amir lives in a big luxurious house 
with his father. His father’s servant 
Ali and Ali’s son, Hassan, live ina 
tiny house in the backyard. Amir 
craves his father’s love more than 
anything but finds that he is a dis- 
appointment to him. Amir is weak 


and creative, rather than strong, 
courageous, and boisterous—the 
expected attributes for a powerful 
Afghan man. But Hassan, Amir’s 
father’s servant's child, loves Amir 
more than anything. 

Amir’s best and worst moment 
occur on the day of the kite-fight- 
ing tournament. To us the tourna- 
ment is a curious Afghan pastime, 
where kite fighters apply small 
sharp glass pieces to the string of 
their kites, and try to cut one an- 
other down with the goal of their 
kite remaining in the air the long- 
est. 

An essential aspect of this sport 
is the kite-running at the end. After 
the other kites are cut down, all the 
spectators chase the winning kite, 
and the person who finds it first is 
awarded great honor. This is Amir’s 
last proud moment in Kabul, and 
the last moment when he and 
Hassan are truly united. 

Several months after that fateful 
day, Baba and his son Amir escape 
from Afghanistan after the Russian 
coup of 1978. Baba, a former 
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wealthy businessman of Kabul, can- 
not completely come to terms with 
life in America, however. He refuses 
to see a Russian doctor out of pro- 
test, and he is forced to live mea- 
gerly. He never manages to learn 
English very well. If Baba is too old 
for this world, Amir is not, although 
the transition isn’t easy for him, ei- 
ther. 

The young Amir is a troubling 
anti-hero. He watches the brutal 
rape of a friend, and does nothing. 
He does not have the courage to 
confess this to anyone, even to a 
most loyal friend. He cannot come 
to terms with his own cowardice 
and far into adulthood can create 
only more lies. 

The Kite Runner isa story of hard 
truth. It describes the gap between 
rich and poor, the ethnic divisions 
of Pashtun and Hazara, the tensions 
between father and son, adultery, 
cowardice, and injustice. It tells the 
unbelievably tragic story of a nation 
about which most Americans still 
know little. 

In this hard, untidy story we 


find a character seeking redemp- 
tion, but from a tradition very dif- 
ferent from the Christian one. 

“There is a way to be good 
again,” says Rahim Kahn, an older 
family friend, when Amir meets 
him again as an adult. The quest 
for goodness, including reconcilia- 
tion with his own past, leads Amir 
on a horrific journey back to his 
Taliban-tyrannized homeland. This 
quest seems a little fantastic, almost 
unbelievable, but it offers an eye- 
opening glimpse of one of the 
world’s poorest nations. 

Hosseini’s novel exposes its 
readers to another history and cul- 
ture, one that seems very far from 
our “rich” and “stable” U.S.A.—but, 
unfortunately (or fortunately), is not 
far enough. The Kite Runner, in all 
its intensity, probes us to ask, Where 
is God in the story of this nation? 
There are answers, perhaps, but 
they are in no way tidy, clean—or 
finished. 


Katie Stafford teaches high school Span- 
ish and is an avid reader. 
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Christ Plays in Ten Thousand Places 


Eugene Peterson 
Eerdmans, 2005 


reviewed by Tony Petrotta 


Whatever you may be reading right 
now, consider putting it down to 
read Eugene Peterson’s new book, 
Christ Plays in Ten Thousand Places. 
Peterson speaks clearly and 
unapologetically about what it 
means to live the Christian life in a 
cultural context where spirituality 
abounds, but where a theological 
grounding for this spirituality is 
lacking. 

Peterson is best known for The 
Message, but he has written books 
on pastoral theology, spirituality, 
the Bible, reading, and so on over 
his 30 years as a pastor. Here is a 
mature Christian mind at work, 
wide ranging, eclectic, and irenic 
throughout. He cites Augustine and 
Anne Lamott, Dostoevsky, Dorothy 
Day, and Annie Dillard with ease 
and insight. 

The title of the book comes from 
a sonnet by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. The poem invites us to 
consider that life is always a mys- 
tery—a “good mystery”—and that 
“play” characterizes this life “be- 
yond mere survival.” Peterson’s 
goal is to enlist our play in the “play 
of Christ,” not to give us yet another 
manual on spirituality (p. 4). 

Spirituality for the Christian is 
not found in “unicorn and elves; it 
is Sinai, Tabor, and Golgotha.” Af- 
ter “Clearing the Playing Field” on 
spirituality in our culture, Peterson 
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Peterson’s goal ts to 

enlist our play in the 
“play of Christ,” not to 
give us yet another 


manual on spirituality 


tackles Christ’s play in Creation, 
History, and Community. Each 
section explores the topic, gives the 
kerygma, the “threat,” grounding 
texts (one from the Old Testament 
and one from the New), and then 
a meditation on “cultivating” the 
topic. For example, the chapter on 
history focuses on Jesus’ death as 
the kerygma, sees the “threat” as 
“Moralism,” draws from Exodus 
and Mark, and meditates on 
eucharist and hospitality. 
Peterson carefully leads u 

through each section, taking his 
time and giving enough evidence 
that we see why and how this topic 
and these texts are worth consid- 
ering. His engagement with the 
Old Testament is a model of theo- 
logical exegesis and a reminder 
that the Old Testament is a vibrant 


source of theological reflection for 
Christian living. 

At the end of the chapter on 
“Christ at Play in History,” Peterson 
says the following: 


Everything in our lives that takes 
place at the Lord’s Table can, if we 
will, inform and shape our lives as we 
return to our kitchen tables. What is 
before us supremely in Jesus on the 
cross and in the Eucharist gets 
worked into the way we live with and 
for others, expressed in language as 
everyday as ‘pass the cauliflower,’ or 
as Jesus said in one of his most 
memorable salvation conversations 
[in John 4], ‘give me drink’ (p. 222). 


As readers we get a clear sense 
that for Peterson this theology is not 
esoteric or banal, but lived in every- 
day situations. He ends Christ Plays 
by reminding us that formation in the 
Christian life is a slow matter (“speed 
diminishes us”) and that it is the little 
things that count. I can think of no 
more pressing matter for us in our 
theological and cultural climate than 
to consider Peterson’s invitation to 
explore how our own ministries play 
in relation to Christ’s play in Cre- 
ation, History, and Community.@ 


Tony Petrotta is the Rector of St. Francis 
Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, Oregon, 
and Adjunct Associate Professor at Fuller 
Seminary, Northern California. 


This is a book about conversion—not the theory but the reality, 
which is infinitely more interesting. 


—David W. Gill, author of Becoming Good: Building Moral Character 
and Doing Right: Practicing Ethical Principles 


Finding Faith: 


Life-Changing Encounters with Christ 


This is a book that gives us hope that 


human transformation is possible... 
—Rebecca Manley Pippert, author of Hope Has 


Its Reasons and Out of the Salt Shaker 


This book helps all who are search- 
ing for reality touchstones in their 


own journeys of faith and doubt... . 


Earl F. Palmer, pastor, University Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle, and author of Salvation by Surprise 


and The Book That John Wrote 


A life-affirming, God-affirming book, 


and a fascinating read!—Luci Shaw, 
author of Water My Soul,and The Angles of Light 


hamging 


Encounters This gathering of lives is for the good 
with Christ of our souls, and for the good of our 


own stories. 
—Kelly Monroe, founder and director, The Veritas 
Forum 


EMIRATE RD NEG A ETT BRP EEA SAI INTL DE TEBE DELETE 


Finding Faith: Life-Changing Encounters with Christ by Radix editor Sharon Gallagher is now pub- 
lished by Council Oaks Books and can be ordered at Amazon.com and BarnesandNoble.com. 
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Romanian Icons 


Windows Between Heaven and Earth 


Sharon Gallagher 


LENS =) 
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Our Lady of Sorrows /Matei Timforea 


7X line in one of the Romanian poems,’ “Like broken love, the haloes of our icons are 
chipped,” captured my imagination and led me in a search for Romanian icons. When I found 
them, online and in books, I was completely charmed by their bold and earthy expression of faith. One 
treasure, a Romanian icon of two angels—one with a chipped halo, is on our cover. We believers are all 
“saints of God,” but the chipped-halo variety are the ones I identify with. 
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The Prophet Elijah/Fain Gherghel (detail) 


A few weeks ago, on a trip to 
NYC, I went to an exhibit of Rus- 
sian icons at the Guggenheim. 
These paintings were beautiful, for- 
mal, stylized. The saints stared back 
at us coolly from a distant spiritual 
plane, as they had for centuries. By 
contrast, the Romanian icons are 
more folksy—whimsical and acces- 
sible. Some of them were painted 
by professional icon painters, and 
look more like the Russian icons. 
But sometime during the 17" cen- 
tury in Transylvania, poor but pious 
peasants began creating their own 
icons. What a joy for illiterate peas- 
ants to have a physical reminder of 
God’s great unfolding story in a cor- 
ner of their house. What a joy to 
create such a reminder. 


Paula Popoiu comments: 


The Christian Orthodox mentality, 
more alive in the world of Romanian 
villages than anywhere else, marks 
the daily space of the Romanian 
peasant with places dedicated to the 
holy: the church, the corner with the 


icons, votive light and basil in the 
Christian’s home, as well as the 
troita (a crucifix placed at a 
crossroads), a spiritual halting place 
and shelter by God. Involved in the 
intimacy of family life, the icons are 
thus involved in the life of the 
community . . 7 


Most of the thousands of Roma- 
nian icons produced over the cen- 
turies are unsigned. The book Ro- 
manian Icons Painted on Glass? is di- 
vided not by artist, but by region. 
Not surprisingly, given Romania’s 
oppressive history, one of the most 
popular themes is “Our Lady of 
Sorrows.” But some of them are 
painted so prettily with attending 
angels and spring flowers, that even 
the most sorrowful lady must have 
been comforted. 

Another unexpectedly popular 
subject is the prophet Elijah—spe- 
cifically, Elijah being taken up to 
heaven in a chariot. The Bible de- 
scribes Elijah disappearing into a 
whirlwind in a chariot of fire, with 
horses of fire. In the Romanian icon 


paintings, Elijah is usually in a 
gilded chariot, but the horses look 
as if they’ve just helped the painter- 
farmer plow his fields. They’re 
sturdy and earthy, yet they have 
wings and are heaven bound. 


Again, Paula Popoiu ellucidates: 


Unlike in Central Europe, where 
icons on glass, of Catholic descent, 
were mass-produced by routine 
methods and technical expertise, in 
the Transylvanian Orthodox milieu 
the icons on glass are original, 
individual works of art made by 
peasant craftsmen who would paint 
and till the soil with the same 
devotion... ™ 
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hints of suffering and death to come. 
This had an enormous influence on 
the teaching and piety of the church 
and on European art. 

No doubt Francis saw the child 
through the eyes of his own vow of 
absolute poverty. His homely man- 
ger scene was a far cry from, and an 
implicit critique of, the splendor of 
the Roman church. Leaving the rich 
trappings of a privileged life be- 
hind, Francis had set out to preach 
repentance and the imitation of 
Christ. Soon many followed him 
into a life of apostolic poverty. 

In arranging for that unique 
Christmas Eve mass of 1223, Francis 
wrote to his patron, the mayor of 
Greccio, “I would like to represent 
the birth of the Child just as it took 
place at Bethlehem, so that men 
should see with their own eyes the 
hardships He suffered as an infant, 
how He was laid on hay in a man- 
ger with the ox and the ass stand- 
ing by.” 

If Francis produced good “street 
theater,” he also brought the mysti- 
cal theology of learned monks to the 
common people. The crib is con- 
nected with the sacrifice of the mass; 
the baby is the one who suffers. 
God, who is love, loved and re- 
deemed us in his dying. We, too, 
must learn to love, but we are 
blinded by sin. 

Perhaps we can aspire to a more 
human love, drawn from us by this 
little helpless infant. Here at this 
manger and in the eucharist that fol- 
lows it, love is reborn in our hearts. 
God, in this baby, is depending on 
us. 

The exalted theology of the in- 
carnation becomes comprehensible 
in this manger scene. As God de- 
scended into the human vernacular 
at Bethlehem, now Christian art and 
piety take the majesty of incarnation 
theology to the eye-level of peasants 
on their knees at the crib. 

What is the meaning now of 
material culture, for holy day or for 
holiday? Karl Marx had hoped that 
religious appeals to the supernatu- 
ral would come to an end in the 
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The steeples spoke for 
the church in a secular 
landscape, still trying 
to offer a dominating 
verticality amid a pre- 


vailing horizontality. 


modern world, but he wondered 
whether humans would still long to 
“mystify” their social and economic 
relationships. If religion no longer 
spoke to those longings, then a secu- 
lar popular culture would arise to 
serve that need. People would 
avoid seeing capitalist products as 
their own factory-made creations 
and would come to endow them 
with powerful meanings of their 
own. Fetishization is Marx’s term for 
the process through which secular 
objects acquire a magical dimension 
once associated with religion. (“A 
diamond is forever.”) 

Advertising provides the theol- 
ogy for this transaction in which 
commerce displaces religion. Such 
an analysis on my part may be 
somewhat overblown, but it is at- 
tractive to intellectuals who remain 
mostly clueless about the persis- 


tence of religion and its attendant 
material culture. They don’t “get” 
Christmas. The irony is that secu- 
lar social scientists who look at ma- 
terial culture see only its secularity, 
and, until recently, scholars who 
look at religion see only its immate- 
riality. 

But Christmas claims to suffuse 
material culture with the divine. If 
that is evident in the sacramental life 
of the church, it is also true of all the 
objects and movements outside sa- 
cred precincts where grace abounds. : 
In an abundance of forms, Christ- 
mas has left its imprint on the land- 
scape of material culture. A remark- 
able cache of the visual arts is de- 
voted to Christmas themes. 

If anything, modern and post- 
modern culture is more focused on 
the visual than were previous peri- 
ods. Think about how film and tele- 
vision dominate contemporary cul- 
ture. In visual events, information, 
meaning, and pleasure are uniquely 
available. Texts give way to pic- 
tures. Art history, film, media stud- 
ies, anthropology, and sociology 
join in looking at this material cul- 
ture for clues to a contemporary un- 
derstanding of religion. 

Previously the word was privi- 
leged as the highest form of intel- 
lectual practice; visual representa- 
tions were seen as second-rate illus- 
trations of ideas. Intellectual circles 
were suspicious of visual pleasure 
and made literature central to the 
formation of the middle class. An- 
tipathy to popular visual represen- 
tations may be a displaced hostility 
to those who participate in and en- 
joy mass culture. But those inclined 
to mourn a Christian material cul- 
ture mostly of the past might now 
look to Christmas to bring religion 
and the visual arts together again. 
At Christmas, Christian theology 
periodically reminds itself that the 
word was made (visible) flesh. 1 


Donald Heinz is professor of religious 
studies at Chico State Universtiy. His 
book Christmas: A Celebration of Christian 
Culture will be published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press in September 2006. 
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Meditation 


St. Kevin’s Blackbird 


Outstretched in Lent, St. Kevin’s hands 
did not expect the blackbird’s egg, 
new-laid in lifted palms. Think prayer 
as nest, an intimate travail wherein 

all things fledging leave behind 

a kind of grave. Amen, seeming 
premature, the waiting saint 

dovetailed faith with knuckles, cupped 
and maybe saved, for rainwet sills of sorrow, 
eggshell bits, perhaps arranged an open 
rosary with each goodbye 

the smallest beak ever made—although 
he never said. Nor will he 

know this heart of mine, mourning 

you, more shell than shelter. Now 

it fissures, lets in light enough 

for Christ to enter, and I murmur: Yes, 


let grief be, with every loss, a readied womb. 


—Laurie Klein 
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Faith and Feminism 


An Interview with Helen LaKelly Hunt 


Dr. Helen Hunt is the author 
of Faith and Feminism: A Holy 
Alliance, which explores the re- 
lationship between faith and 
the women’s movement and 
profiles five women of faith: 
Emily Dickinson, Teresa of 
Avila, Sojourner Truth, 
Lucretia Mott, and Dorothy 
Day. Hunt is married to 
Harville Hendrix (author of 
Getting the Love You Want), with 
whom she co-founded Imago 
Relationship Therapy and co- 


authored several best-selling 


books. 
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Radix: You've recently written a 
book called Faith and Feminism. 


What were your concerns as you 
wrote that book? 


Helen LaKelly Hunt: I wanted to 
reintroduce faith into the feminist 
movement. For many years I felt 
that talking about faith would be 
suspect and that people from other 
faiths would be critical of mine—so 
while I didn’t want to give up my 
faith, I tried to soften my language 
in order to make connection. 

But I began to realize that if you 
have to hide who you are, there’s 
no chance for an authentic relation- 
ship or a real connection. The point 
isn’t to water ourselves down so 
much that we lose our identity, it’s 
to honor our own tradition, while 
forging relationships with people 
who see things differently. We need 
to be wise about these relationships, 
honoring other perspectives with- 
out compromising our own views, 
our faith, our anchor. 

So now I think it’s important for 
people to be explicit about their 
faith but open-hearted in reaching 
out to those who don’t share that 
faith journey. 


Radix: I’m curious to know about 
your own faith background. 


HLH: I grew up in Texas and be- 
longed to a robust Southern Baptist 
church. In my college years I began 
to question a lot of the doctrine, but 
the older I get, the more impressed 
I am with the power of the church 
and its capacity for care. There’s a 
certain kind of love and care that is 
a testimony to the whole world. 


Radix: Yes, in the wake of the recent 
hurricanes, thousands of church 
people responded. 


HLH: Churches in Texas and Loui- 
siana responded, but churches from 
many denominations throughout 
the entire country responded as 
well. 


Radix: My church in Berkeley is still 
sending teams to New Orleans to 
help with the clean-up. 


HLH: These denominations form 
some of the biggest networks in the 
world. My question to feminists to- 
day is, can the feminist community 


really afford to ignore such an ef- 
| fective network? 

I had years in my 20s where I 
thought that the problems of the 
world could be solved rationally. If 
we could get cognitive enough and 
rational enough, we’d solve the 
_ problems. That’s an illusion. By the 
_ time I was 40, I'd realized that ra- 
tionality can take us only so far. 
There’s something about prayer and 
the wisdom from Scripture that 
speaks to the human condition, nur- 
tures us as humans, and points the 
way to live in a right relationship 
with each other. 

Following those traditions takes 
discipline, and commitment to cul- 
tivate the internality needed to be 
fully human. I’m very appreciative 
when I see people of faith working 
on social and political issues be- 
cause it’s a big part of the answer to 
living in harmony, living in justice, 
and getting to peace. 


Radix: So in your 40s you came back 
to your faith, or to expressing your 
faith. But at an earlier point you’d 
moved to New York. Is that when 
you became part of the feminist 
movement? What was it about femi- 
nism that spoke to you? 


HLH: I went through a personal life 
crisis, a divorce, and left Texas. I 
think one reason my first marriage 
failed was that I didn’t know how 
to have a voice in my marriage. I 
saw sO many women in my South- 
ern Baptist church disempowered 
as women. They were loving 
women, but they just didn’t know 
how to speak their own truth. Many 
of us were living in an illusion of 
what life was supposed to be like. 
We didn’t really grapple with real- 
ity. 

I didn’t know how to handle the 
hard issues in my marriage and 
speak clearly about what I was feel- 
ing. After my divorce I] moved to 
New York. I was intrigued when I 
heard the feminist movement talk- 
ing about learning to tell your truth, 
learning to tell your own story-the 
importance of women’s voices. 


This openness had been missing 
in my church tradition and also in 
Southern culture; the whole culture 
was one where women were indi- 
rect, cut off from their own experi- 
ence. Carol Gilligan’s writing really 
impacted me at that time. She wrote 
about how often women don’t 
know what they know; there’s a 
dissociation. You know exactly 
what's going on, but you deny it. I 
began to realize how much I was 
denying. I also saw how my 
mother, who had been a pillar of the 
church, wasn’t allowed on the pul- 
pit, wasn’t allowed to be a deacon, 
and wasn’t allowed to pray in pub- 
lic. 

I knew of so many churches 
whose doors couldn’t even open if 
it weren’t for the women. The men 
were in the pulpit, but the women 
kept the churches alive. I didn’t 
mean to get into the feminist move- 
ment, but it sort of grabbed hold of 
me. I found myself looking for 
ways I could help women, so that 
their voices could be heard 

At those feminist meetings, 
women got together and would tell 
their truth. They would speak hon- 
estly about what was happening in 
their marriage, if their bank account 
was overdrawn, if they’d gotten a 
parking ticket, if one of their kids 
was acting up, and so on. They 
were real and truthful. 

But if you brought up the sub- 
ject of faith, the women didn’t want 
to hear about it. It was interesting 
to me, that you could talk about 
your sex life, politics, money, but 
you couldn’t talk about faith in 
those meetings. I was intrigued but 
felt split, with part of me really lov- 
ing my faith tradition and part of 
me loving feminism. Those two 
parts of my life seemed to be war- 
ring inside me. 


Radix: Yes, church people were say- 
ing that you couldn’t be a Christian 
and a feminist, and feminists were 
saying that you couldn’t be a femi- 
nist and a Christian. How did you 
manage to reconcile that within 
yourself? 


Faith: 


The substance 
of things hoped for, 
the evidence of 


things not seen... 


Through faith we 
understand that the 


worlds were formed 


by the word of God. 
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HLH: Well, I just looked at the life 
of Jesus and how much confidence 
he had in women, and how much 
he entrusted them with his mission. 
Isee a faith perspective giving femi- 
nism an ontology; it makes femi- 
nism something larger than it is. It’s 
not just a sociopolitical perspective, 
or a way to organize on Capitol Hill. 
Feminism is part of the sacred or- 
der of life; equality between men 
and women is how God intended 
us to live as human beings. Men 
need to move beyond their roles, 
their socially imposed roles, and 
women need to move beyond their 
socially imposed roles—all of them 
becoming independent human be- 
ings and living in harmony together. 
That’s a sacred plan. 

Feminism needs this grounding 
in a universal truth, and the femi- 
nist message needs to be heard by 
people of faith. The church needs to 
unleash the power of over half their 
membership, affirming the dignity 
of more than 50 percent of their 
members. Faith and feminism could 
be best friends, and there’s no rea- 
son for them not to be. 


Radix: In your book you've written 
that the faith history of the feminist 
movement is its shadow side. What 
do you mean by the shadow side? 


HLH: One part of who we are is 
called a “shadow” side because it 
has dimmed our eyes as we look at 
ourselves. Something is almost out 
of our awareness, but it’s a part of 
each of us that we need to acknowl- 
edge if we’re to become whole. 
We’ve experienced a trauma, so 
we've put an aspect of ourselves 
into hiding. But if we can move past 
the trauma and do the healing work 
that’s needed, the shadow side can 
emerge and become a vibrant part 
of us. 

For example, someone may be 
very angry—but they don’t want to 
be an angry person, so they sup- 
press their rage and it becomes part 
of their shadow side. If they could 
understand their anger and learn 
to—the phrase is “dance with your 
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There’s something about 
prayer and the wisdom 
from Scripture that speaks 
to the human condition, 
nurtures us as humans, 
and points the way to live 
in a right relationship 


with each other. 


shadow”—dialogue with their 
shadow, that anger could come out 
in their life, not as anger but trans- 
formed into power. The shadow 
material, when dealt with, can be- 
come transformed into something 
beautiful. We put it in the shadow 
because we don’t like it, but if we 
let it in, it can enhance our being in 
dramatic ways. 

Feminists have suppressed faith 
because faith traditions have been 
among the biggest opponents of 
equality. So feminists have pushed 
the idea of faith into the shadow. 
But when we understand what that 
shadow is, our faith energy can ra- 
diate down and transform femi- 
nism. 


Radix: Another interesting part of 
your life is the work you’ve done 
with your second husband, Harville 
Hendrix, in Imagotherapy. I think 
another problem in the early ‘70s, 
when I was reading a lot of femi- 
nist literature, was that there was a 
lot of anger, including anger of men. 
Now it seems that the work you’ve 
done with your husband is about 
reconciliation between men and 


women. I know that your work has 
helped many couples with commu- 
nication and reconciliation. Do you 
see this mission, the Imago work, as 
related to the reconciliation you’d 
like to see between faith and femi- 
nism? 


HLH: Very much. We believe it’s a 
related mission. Couples who use 
the Imago process take turns listen- 
ing to each other, and then take 
turns talking. We believe that if a 
husband and wife can move into 
that kind of egalitarian energy, they 
are eroding patriarchy one couple 
at a time. Moving into dialogue is 
something that not only fosters an 
egalitarian exchange but also opens 
both their hearts to empathy for 
each other. That kind of dialogic re- 
lating could also be the glue to help 
unify our fragmented society. 


Radix: Can I ask you how you and 
your husband met? 


HLH: We met at Southern Method- 
ist University. I was getting a 
master’s degree in counseling psy- 
chology, and Harville was a profes- 
sor in the school of theology. We 
liked the same psychological theo- 
rists and became friends. We met 
after my divorce and then I left Dal- 
las, having dated him for a year but 
not in any way, shape, or form ever 
thinking we would marry. But we 
stayed in touch, and after about five 
years, we decided to marry. 


Radix: I’ve found Imagotherapy 
extremely interesting and helpful. 


HLH: Oh, it’s wonderful. It was just 
a little gleam in his eye at the time 
we met. Harville was also divorced 
and he said, “I don’t understand 
why my marriage failed. You know, 
we went to all the therapists around, 
and no one was helping.” On the 
day he left divorce court he went to 
the seminary to teach a class on 
marriage and family, and he 
thought, “Why is this?” 

I felt the same way about my ex- 
husband—you know, that the di- 


vorce didn’t have to happen. 
Harville said, “I want to study this; 
I want to write about that.” So it’s 
been an honor to be at his side as 
that book emerged [Getting the Love 
You Want: A Guide for Couples, 
Harper, 1988]. 


Radix: It’s been valuable for a lot of 
people. The Lay Counseling Service 
at my church in Berkeley uses 
Imago tapes to train lay counselors. 


HLH: Great. Harville and Ihave just 
put together Couplehood as a Spiri- 
tual Path, a 10-week course that 
anyone with a little familiarity with 
Imago could teach (there’s a 
teacher’s guide). 


Radix: Over the years I’ve done 
quite a bit of work teaching and 
writing on women’s issues from a 
Christian perspective. And I use the 
word feminism in a positive way. But 
many conservative Christians have 
a problem with that word, and say, 
“Can’t you use another word?” 
They have negative associations: 
feminists are strident, men-hating 
women. I say, “No, all it really 
means is that men and women have 
the same value and worth and 
should be treated with respect in the 
same manner.” Do you ever get this 
kind of reaction? 


HLH: Yes. I talk about inviting men 
and women to move beyond so- 
cially prescribed roles into their au- 
thentic selves. I talk about it as a 
movement for men and for women. 
Feminism has negative baggage in 
some circles, and faith has negative 
baggage in other circles. We need 
to take time to think about why each 
group has acted the way it has. And 
to listen. Maybe there was a phase 
that feminism had to go through, 
but it doesn’t have to stay there. 


Radix: In your book you write about 
having a sort of spiritual awaken- 
ing when you discovered Teresa of 
Avila. What was it about Teresa that 
was attractive to you? 


HLH: Well, I admired the way she 
disliked being put ona pedestal. She 
once said, “If anyone’s going to 
write about me, write about my 
sins, because that’s where God came 
in.” She told God to “Take all of 
me.” 

She didn’t want her shadow side 
to remain hidden. She said, “Leave 
nothing out as you write about my 
life; talk about my problems.” Be- 
cause iconographers, the people 
who write about saints, would 
whitewash her. Even in her lifetime 
that was happening. She knew that 
without authenticity you don’t re- 
ally have much of a story. 

Teresa invited me to think about 
my own life, to be honest, because 
that’s when God shows up. My life 
wasn’t all my doing; there are many 
miracles in it. It was in the muck, 
and in despair, and problems, when 
suddenly God appeared and had a 
presence. 


Radix: Your book, Faith and Femi- 
nism, tells the story of many women 
of strong faith. Some of the women 
you write about have influenced me 
as well: Dorothy Day, Sojourner 
Truth, and others. How did you 
pick those women? 


HLH: This is where it gets a little 
hokey; I actually had some dreams. 
I don’t often dream like this, in a 
directive way, but I dreamed about 
some of these women. They brought 
life to me, and I thought, “I could 
just say what I think, but to let the 
lives of these women speak is an im- 
portant thing to do.” 


Radix: Their examples are impor- 
tant. I can understand something 
intellectually or rationally, but it’s 
hard for me to do something I 
haven’t seen someone else model. 


HLH: I think there’s a great need for 
women to tell their stories to each 
other. A list like the Ten Command- 
ments—rules about how to live 
your life—has its place, but watch- 
ing a life unfolding has its own 

Continued on page 30 


Feminism: © 


The principle 
that women 


should have 


political, economic, 


and social rights 


equal to those 


of men, and the 


movement to win 


such rights for 


women. 
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The Feminization of the HIV/AIDS 


Epidemic 


Art Ammann 


Some things you must always be unable to bear. Some things you must never stop refusing to bear. 


Injustice and outrage and dishonor and shame. No matter how young you are or how old you have 


got. Not for kudos and not for cash: your picture in the paper nor money in the bank either. Just 


refuse to bear them.—William Faulkner, Intruder in the Dust 


Worldwide, there are now more 
women than men infected with HIV, 
a trend that will continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Twenty-five years have passed 
since the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome (AIDS) was first 
described. Research and clinical 
studies have produced some of the 
most remarkable advances in the 
history of medicine. We know more 
about the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus (HIV), the cause of 
AIDS, than about any other virus. 
We have over 20 drugs to treat HIV, 
more than any other viral infection. 
We know how to prevent every 
means of HIV transmission. Yet, in 
spite of all of our knowledge, we are 
failing to control the relentless in- 
crease in infections that now ac- 
counts for five million new infec- 
tions each year, over 50 percent in 
women. 

Once infected with HIV, the vi- 
rus remains active even with treat- 
ment. Lifelong HIV infection and 
the potential for concomitant life- 
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long HIV transmission account for 
the continued cumulative escalation 
of the epidemic to its present level 
of 40 million individuals living with 
HIV/AIDS. 

The term feminization of HIV/ 
AIDS is used to describe the shift of 
the epidemic from a majority of men 
in the 1980s to a majority of women 
and young girls beginning in 2001. 
In the U.S., individuals aged 13 to 
24 account for 50 percent of the 
40,000 new infections each year. The 
number of HIV/AIDS cases in 
women tripled from 1986 to 2004. 
Young girls between the ages of 13 
and 19 represent more than 57 per- 
cent of new infections among teen- 
agers. 

The majority of the 20 million 
women who are HIV-infected 
worldwide are of childbearing age. 
Approximately two million HIV-in- 
fected women become pregnant 
each year, contributing to the dra- 
matic increase in the estimated 12 
million orphans and vulnerable 
children. The HIV epidemic in 


women is most severe in sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, where as many as 65 
percent of the infections are in 
women. In many countries the ra- 
tio of young girls to young boys in- 
fected with HIV exceeds 4 to 1. Bio- 
logic, sociologic/ cultural, political/ 
legal, behavioral, economic, and re- 
ligious factors converge to enhance 
a woman’s susceptibility to HIV. 

For each sexual act, an 
uninfected woman is eight times 
more likely to become infected from 
an infected man than an uninfected 
man from an infected woman. Sev- 
eral factors contribute to this en- 
hanced susceptibility, including the 
large surface area of the vagina and 
the presence of sexually transmitted 
infections (STIs). 

Young girls are at greater risk 
than older women. The vaginal epi- 
thelium of young girls is thinner 
and the cervix, composed of a single 
layer of columnar epithelium, in- 
crease the potential for HIV infec- 
tion compared to older women, 
who have a thicker vaginal epithe- 


lium and a cervix composed of mul- 
tiple layers of squamous epithe- 
lium. 

Cultural and religious practices 
contribute to increased rates of HIV 
infection in women. The Old Testa- 
ment practice of wife-inheritance by 
brothers following the death of a 
husband increases the potential of 
introducing HIV into another mar- 
riage relationship. Some cultures 
practice sexual cleansing following 
the death of a husband; the widow 
is required to have sexual relations 
with male relatives to “cleanse” her 
from the spirit of her dead husband. 

Several cultures and religions en- 
courage early marriage of young 
girls. Frequently the husband is an 
older man who is sexually experi- 
enced and HIV-infected. Polygamy, 
sex outside of marriage, and extra- 
marital sex during pregnancy are 
additional factors that contribute to 
a higher rate of HIV infection in 
women than in men. 

Male dominance over sexual 
decisions prevents women from 
protecting themselves from HIV in- 
fection. If a woman refuses to have 


sex or asks that a condom be used, 
she is often subjected to sexual and 
physical abuse. Advocates for 
woman have demanded the devel- 
opment of female-controlled meth- 
ods for protection against STIs and 
HIV. A female-controlled microbi- 
cide that could prevent just 50 per- 
cent of HIV infections in women 
could save the lives of over one mil- 
lion women each year and prevent 
orphanhood for millions of chil- 
dren. 

Poverty contributes directly to 
the increased number of women 
who are infected with HIV. Families 
may sell their young girls into pros- 
titution in order to obtain money for 
basic necessities. The rate of HIV 
infection among prostitutes is up to 
10 times greater than women in the 
general population. When women 
or young girls become HIV-infected 
they are no longer profitable to the 
sex industry. They are dismissed, 
return to their homes, only to be re- 
jected because of their HIV infection 
and need for healthcare and sup- 
port. 

In politically unstable and ex- 
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treme-poverty regions of the world, 
young girls and women are taken 
advantage of by “sugar daddies,” 
who provide them with food or 
minimal sums of money in return 
for unprotected sex. Within the sex- 
trade industry, a higher premium is 
paid for sex without a condom or 
with a young virgin girl. The eco- 
nomic plight of women and young 
girls throughout the world perpetu- 
ates the use of sex as a means of 
immediate survival while increas- 
ing the risk of long-term disease and 
death from HIV. 

The economic cost of HIV infec- 
tion in women is staggering. The 
cost of treating 10 million or more 
HIV-infected women to keep them 
healthy and productive runs into 
billions of dollars each year. As most 
HIV-infected women eventually die 
or become too sick to care for their 
children, the burden of care and 
education for orphans and vulner- 
able children increases dramatically, 
adding billions of dollars. However, 
it is not only the economic cost of 
HIV/AIDS in dollars that should be 
of concern. Women uniformly pro- 
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The economic plight of women and young 


girls throughout the world perpetuates the use 


of sex as a means of immediate survival while 


increasing the risk of long-term disease and 


death from HIV. 


vide family and community stabil- 
ity. They are caregivers, educators, 
sustainers, peacemakers, and pro- 
viders of the love and care that nur- 
ture the future generation of chil- 
dren. 

Political and legal injustices cre- 
ate an atmosphere of indifference 
and permissiveness to the sexual 
abuse of women and their lack of 
control over sexual decisions. In 
many instances the police benefit fi- 
nancially from the sex trade or are 
given “free” sex in return for ignor- 
ing sex-trafficking in women and 
young girls. 

There has also been a reluctance 
to accept the purposefulness of 
sexual abuse and rape during times 
of conflict and to equate it with a 
form of genocide. Behind the delib- 
erate rape of women is the intent to 
render her stigmatized and useless 
to her husband, family, and commu- 
nity. Rape by an HIV-infected sol- 
dier is an insidious means of plant- 
ing “viral landmines” known to 
have impact long after armed con- 
flict has ceased. 

International public-health com- 
munities may also contribute to the 
expansion of the HIV epidemic in 
women by failing fully to imple- 
ment traditional measures to control 
STIs such as HIV. The cornerstone 
for controlling sexually transmitted 
diseases is to perform routine diag- 
nostic testing, partner notification, 
and contact tracing. In resource- 
poor countries, men _ access 
antiretroviral drug treatment (drugs 
that treat HIV) more readily than 
women. However, many interna- 
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tional public-health programs do 
not require that an HIV-infected 
man notify his partner. Now that 
life-saving treatment is available, it 
is not medically or ethical justifiable 
to treat one sexual partner and leave 
undiagnosed and untreated the 
other sexual partner. 

Some public-health programs 
have focused on testing pregnant 
women for obtaining estimates of 
the percentages of all individuals in- 
fected in the general population. 
Since pregnancy is by definition 
unprotected sex, this was a logical 
choice, but it inadvertently placed 
blame on women as the source of 
HIV infections, allowing the men, 
who had infected their wives, to es- 
cape responsibility. As a South Af- 
rican woman commented after my 
presentation at an international 
AIDS meeting, “Dr. Ammann, you 
keep talking about testing women. 
How do you think we get infected?” 

The many injustices directed to- 
ward women, resulting in the femi- 
nization of the HIV epidemic, have 
acted synergistically to transform 
what was initially an infectious-dis- 
ease epidemic into a parallel epi- 
demic of human rights of women. 
Throughout all societies, cultures, 
and religions, women are most of- 
ten viewed as subservient to men. 
A woman’s right not to have sex or 
become pregnant has long been an 
issue. Also an issue is the right not 
to become infected with a lethal vi- 
rus such as HIV. Tragically, no coun- 
try or culture seems to be immune 
to these destructive forces. 

The paradox of the ever-expand- 


ing HIV epidemic is that successful 
methods for reducing or preventing 
HIV-transmission in women are 
available for every means of trans- 
mission. Individuals who abstain 
from sex or who are faithful to a 
single sexual partner or who use 
condoms rarely will, if ever, become 
infected. Testing of blood donors 
substantially reduces the risk of 
blood-transfusion HIV. Treatment of 
HIV-infected pregnant women with 
antiretroviral drugs reduces the po- 
tential for HIV transmission to her 
baby during gestation and delivery, 
and substitution of formula-feeding 
for breast-feeding eliminates breast- 
milk HIV transmission. Needle and 
syringe exchange programs are ef- 
fective for intravenous drug users. 

The HIV epidemic has thrown 
the spotlight on the unequal protec- 
tion of women. As long as women 
remain devalued in our societies, 
the HIV epidemic will persist as one 
predominantly of women and of an 
increasing number of orphans and 
of vulnerable children. Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament injunc- 
tions to honor and protect woman, 
especially widows and those who 
are disadvantaged, stand in stark 
contrast to what has happened to 
women in the HIV epidemic. As 
Christians, we must address why 
discrimination and stigmatization 
of women is so persistent and ex- 
aggerated in relation to HIV in spite 
of pervasive Judeo/Christian ethics. 

The teachings of Jesus are able 
to change radically the current femi- 
nization of the HIV epidemic. The 
Gospels are replete with examples 
of the respect that Jesus had for 
women regardless of their status. 
Women were an integral part of his 
ministry and he particularly de- 
fended those who were ready to be 
condemned by political and reli- 
gious leaders. 

The teachers of the law and reli- 
gion brought before the group a 
woman who was accused of adul- 
tery, and they said to Jesus, 
“Teacher, this woman was caught in 
the act of adultery. We are taught in 
the law of Moses that we should 


stone women such as these. What 
would you say?” Jesus ignored 
them by writing on the ground with 
his finger. When they persisted in 
wanting an answer he said, “If any 
of you have not committed a sin, let 
him be the first to throw a stone at 
her.” One by one they all left. Then 
Jesus asked, “Where are all of your 
accusers?” She said, “They all left.” 
“Then I won’t condemn you. Go 
and sin no more” (John 8:2-11). 


A woman who lived a sinful life 
stood behind Jesus at his feet sobbing. 
When the tears wet his feet, she wiped 
them with her hair, kissed them, and 
poured precious perfume over them. The 
religious leader who had invited Jesus 
to dinner was indignant and said to 
himself, “What sort ofa prophet would 
allow this kind of a woman to touch 
him?” Knowing his thoughts, Jesus 
said, “You are missing something very 
important. Who is in need of greater for- 
giveness — those with fewer or greater 
sins?” The religious leader replied, “I 
guess those with greater sins.” “Your 
logic is correct.” Jesus said. Therefore, 
the many sins of this woman are for- 
given because she loved much” (Luke 
7:37-47). 


For Christians the challenge of 
HIV/AIDS is this: Can we have the 
courage of Jesus to love, under- 
stand, and discern what is spiritual 
truth when it is a person with a dis- 
ease that may be foreign to us? How 
do our beliefs translate into action 
to correct the injustices related to the 
feminization of the HIV epidemic? 
We are taught through our Judeo- 
Christian heritage to respond to all 
those who are suffering: the poor, 
aliens, and especially the widows 
and orphans. 

I have been immersed in HIV/ 
AIDS for over 25 years. It is not my 
only community, but it is certainly 
a great part of what I do. There is 
no clear demarcation between it and 
the other communities that I travel 
in—even my spiritual commu- 
nity—they are all somehow inter- 
twined. 

When we discovered the very 


first child with AIDS in 1981 and the 
very first blood-transfusion AIDS 
patient, we knew that it was a new 
disease. We had suspicions that it 
would be a significant new disease, 
but none of us realized that it would 
become an epidemic of such enor- 
mous proportions in so short a time. 
Compared to SARS, which killed 
fewer than 600 individuals in 2003, 
HIV infects and ultimately kills ev- 
ery one who is infected: 14,000 new 
individuals each day, half of them 
women, and 1,800 infants each day. 
Most of those who are alive wan- 
der their communities alone and are 
vulnerable to nefarious individuals 
who prey on the weak. 

In my life’s journey, the AIDS 
epidemic took me to yet another 
widening circle of involvement. 
Rainer Maria Rilke, the German 
poet, captured my thoughts when 
he wrote, 


I live my life in widening circles 
that reach out across the world. 


I may not complete this last one 
but I give myself to it. 


I circle around God, around the 
primordial tower. ... 


In the center of my widening 
circle of HIV/AIDS were the teach- 
ings of Jesus. As I found myself 
grappling with the pain and suffer- 
ing of this disease, the ethics, and 
the injustices especially toward 
women and children, I found in his 
teachings some of the answers that 
I had been looking for. It was not, 
as many suppose, the healing or 
touching of the lepers. 

It was in the story of a meeting 
that Jesus had with a woman, the 
Samaritan woman at the well. In the 
book of John, chapter 4, we read that 
Jesus had to go through Samaria. It 
was not an optional journey in route 
to another location. There was a 
person there whom he had to meet, 
who would be transformed by a sin- 
gular encounter. 

Meeting that person, at that 
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time, in that location, and 
under those circum- 
stances, was wrong from 
almost every religious per- 
spective of the day. Some 
would consider it wrong 
even today. Jesus met a 
woman, the wrong sex, 
alone, of the wrong reli- 
gion, the wrong ethnic 
group, and the wrong level 
of education. Speaking to 
her, sharing the same ves- 
sel of water,a woman with 
many sexual partners, 
who today might be in- 
fected with HIV, would 
have been considered, by religious 
leaders of the day, an act of defile- 
ment. 

Yet, in the longest discourse re- 
corded in the Gospels, Jesus ad- 
dressed her physical and spiritual 
needs. This woman was trans- 
formed because Jesus had sought 
her out, and in turn she brought oth- 
ers to Jesus. 

Now the question is, where were 
the disciples? 

They were in the village attend- 
ing to physical needs. Jesus did not 
object to their leaving because, I be- 
lieve, he knew they would not be 


to her alone the spiritual truth of the 
living water. He addressed both her 
physical and spiritual needs. We 
read in the book of John that, in do- 
ing this, Jesus was performing the 
will of God. What we often don’t 
understand is that it is we who are 
also led as we obey God and minis- 
ter to those in need. The more diffi- 
cult the call to obedience, the greater 
the sustenance that is given. 

And so, just as the disciples 
missed the special teachings of Jesus 
about the living water and the spiri- 
tual sustenance that is derived from 
providing for those who suffer, the 


As long as women remain devalued in our societies, 


the HIV epidemic will persist as one predominantly 


of women and of an increasing number of orphans 


and vulnerable children. 


able to comprehend what he was 
about to do. They would have too 
many objections. They would be 
offended. They did not understand 
that their community of believers 
was being extended to a group they 
would not have considered on their 
own. 

So it was for this woman that 
Jesus went to Samaria and imparted 
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Christian church in America has 
missed out on the special blessing 
that could have been theirs had they 
reached out to those suffering from 
HIV/AIDS. 

There are times of desperate 
need, both physical and spiritual, 
which Christians ignore because we 
don’t see them as Jesus sees them. 
This is true in regard to the AIDS 


epidem#uc.<T hie 
church in America 
has lived outside the 
community of pain 
and suffering in- 
duced by this dis- 
ease. The arm of 
those who suffer 
from HIV/AIDS has 
been severed from 
the body of Christ. 
We have not been 
the salt of the earth 
providing an infu- 
sion of compassion 
and love. We are liv- 
ing on a “low salt 
diet” and in doing so we have 
missed the blessings of obedience. 

The words of Jesus are simple 
and unambiguous: we are to care for 
the needy, the suffering, the wid- 
ows, and the orphans. He does not 
introduce a qualifier as to the cause 
in order for us to respond. 

I have been blessed, not by what 
I have done, but by what these suf- 
ferers of AIDS have done for me. 
Courage in our beliefs is to reach be- 
yond the safe borders of individu- 
als who surround us in our daily 
lives and reach out to those who 
seem unlikely recipients of the love 
and freedom we have been given. 
Courage is to overcome the curse of 
abundance that often blinds us to 
the needs of others and to create 
transforming relations with those 
who suffer. 

For Christians worldwide, the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic is a test of how 
deeply we believe in God’s justice 
and the teachings of Jesus—how 
complete is our forgiveness, how 
rich is our compassion, and how far 
does our love reach out to overcome 
the stigmatization and discrimina- 
tion of HIV to comfort those in pain 
and suffering. 


Dr. Art Ammann is the former director of 
the pediatric immunology and clinical re- 
search center at the University of Califor- 
nia Medical Center in San Francisco. He is 
currently president of Global Strategies for 
HIV Prevention. 


An Interpretation of John 4 during a Time of HIV/AIDs/by Art Ammann 


lowers, who were with him, realized 

how long they had traveled and that it 
was now noon and they hadn’t had anything 
to eat. Knowing their physical concerns, 
Jesus let them go to search for food while 
he rested by a fountain in the City Square. 
(Jesus knew that if his followers stayed, they 
would be offended both by the woman he 
was soon to meet and that he would share 
with her spiritual truths he had not revealed 
to them.) 

His followers left, but they were secretly 
concerned about Jesus and whom he might 
meet while he was alone at the fountain, 
since it was an area where outcasts and pros- 
titutes frequently gathered. 

While Jesus was sitting on the edge of 
the fountain a woman came to rest on the 
other side. Jesus knew all about her. She was 
the reason he had taken this detour and trav- 
eled through Samaria. He even knew that 
she had multiple sexual partners. 

Jesus slowly turned toward her until 
their eyes made contact. 

“May I have a drink of water from your 
bottle?” Jesus asked. Startled, she replied, 
“You're asking me for a drink of water? You 
don’t even know who I am. Besides, I’ve 
been drinking from this bottle all day, as 
have all my friends. Aren’t you afraid of 
catching something?” 

“If you knew who I was you would 
ask me for water — living water that would 
give you life beyond your dreams.” 

Puzzled she said, “I don’t understand 
what you mean. Are you a miracle worker, 
or are you trying to take advantage of me, 
as so many men have done before you?” 

Jesus continued, “Everyone who drinks 
the kind of water you have in your hand will 
be thirsty again. There will be no end to 
your search. Every day you will need to find 
more. But the water I can give you is spiri- 
tual and it can flow inside you into a foun- 
tain of its own that will nurture you into ev- 
erlasting life.” 

“T know you are trying to trick me,” she 
said. “I have never heard anyone talk to me 
like this. But if what you are saying were 
true, it would be at least one part of my life 
that I wouldn’t have to worry about. Tell me 
more about this living water so that I will 
never be thirsty again. And if you have liv- 
ing food, tell me about that as well so that 
I'll never be hungry again. And while you're 
at it, if you know anything about living 


J esus had been teaching all day. His fol 


medicines, tell me about that as well so that 
I'll never have to take another pill for my 
AIDS again. Jesus did not answer her ques- 
tions. Instead he said, “Go to the other side 
of the park and bring your husband to me 
so I can talk to him as well.” 

Frightened, she said, “I have no hus- 
band.” 

“You are right,” Jesus replied. “You 
have had multiple sexual partners and the 
person who is living with you now is not 
your husband.” 

“You must be some sort of spiritual 
leader,” she replied. Quickly changing the 
subject, she got onto a religious topic and 
blurted out, “Others say their teachings are 
correct. Who can you believe? ” 

Jesus responded, “There will be a time 
when these differences no longer exist. That 
time is now for those who praise and pray 
to God in spirit and in truth. These are the 
kind of people that God is on the lookout 
for — those who are devoted to him and 
worship him in spirit and truth.” 

Emotions overwhelmed her. She had 
never experienced such feelings before with 
anyone. In a hushed voice she revealed one 
of her deepest longings, “I know that there 
is a spiritual person called Christ and when 
I meet him he will recognize me and ex- 
plain everything to me.” 

The moment arrived, the very one for 
which Jesus had gone to the fountain to seek 
out this one woman. Although his follow- 
ers had been with him, it was not the time 
for them to be given the same deep spiritual 
truths nor would they understand the extent 
of God’s love and forgiveness for this 
woman. Jesus saw the woman’s worn face 
and thin body, too small it seemed to sus- 
tain a living person. He knew that she once 
had physical beauty that caused men to stop, 
stare, and lust. But he saw what others had 
not seen: the beauty of her spiritual desire 
that had gone unfulfilled through all her hu- 
man relationships. 

Jesus prayed quietly to his Father, “This 
is the woman you sent me to, to seek her 
out, and give her spiritual teaching that will 
transform her life. Her needs are great. She 
will listen, and understand and talk to oth- 
ers who are also in need. This is the woman 
whom men abused, and when she lost her 
physical attraction they discarded her. She 
is the woman who religious leaders said was 
not worthy to receive your Word. But you 
have never forgotten her.” 


Jesus said, “I am the one you have been 
looking for. I am the living water that will 
flow in you to bring eternal life.” 

No sooner had Jesus spoken these words 
than his followers reappeared. They were 
shocked to see him alone, talking to an out- 
cast and sickly woman. “This will ruin his 
reputation as well as ours,” one of them 
thought. “She might even be a prostitute 
and have AIDS or some other disease that 
those kinds of people get,” another muttered. 
Still another thought, “I certainly hope he 
isn’t talking to her about spiritual matters 
without us.” But none of them dared to ex- 
press their thoughts openly to Jesus. 

The woman turned and went to her out- 
cast friends. “You’ve got to meet someone 
I just talked to by the fountain who knew 
everything I had ever done. I wonder if this 
is the Christ we have sometimes heard 
about.” “If he is the Christ,” they replied, 
“why haven’t any of the religious leaders 
been here to tell us about him?” Even 
though they were suspicious, they followed 
her and made their way to the fountain be- 
cause she was one of them and they trusted 
her. 

Meanwhile the followers were again 
urging Jesus to eat. “You must be starving,” 
they said to Jesus. “We have brought you a 
sandwich and a drink.” 

Jesus looked at his followers with com- 
passion. They had so much to learn. He had 
let them go and search for food while he 
had revealed one of God’s deepest truths to 
this woman. He knew they would not un- 
derstand that she was in much greater need 
of spiritual healing than others. She was 
more prepared than they to receive his truth. 
He also knew how little they understood 
about love and forgiveness and how it would 
prevent them from understanding spiritual 
truths. 

Once again the followers urged Jesus 
to eat. But Jesus said, “My food is to do the 
will of my father and finish the task he has 
given me. In speaking to this woman I have 
obeyed my father and have been fed abun- 
dantly.” 

By this time many of the outcasts had 
come with her to hear Jesus for themselves. 
“This person is not like anyone we have ever 
heard before,” they said. “We now believe 
for ourselves that he must be our Savior and 
the Savior of humankind as well” (John 
4:1-42). 
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Women, Men, and Discipleship 


A few years ago I was ata din- 
ner party, and my friend, who 
had cooked the dinner and 
was coping with three small 
children while trying to get 
dinner on the table, handed 
her husband a bottle of wine 
to open. Each time she came 
out from the kitchen she saw 
him standing there holding it, 
talking to us, and not open- 
ing the bottle. Finally, she 
said, “Have you done your 
one job yet? Have you done 
your one thing yet?” Because of 
course behind the scenes she was 
doing many things. 

Now, I want to say that this man 
is a very good man. He’s a good 
husband and a good father and a 
good Christian. He was probably 
discussing theology. He was being 
Mary to his wife’s Martha—but he 
was adding to the many things that 
Martha was troubled about. 

Over the years, many conversa- 
tions with women friends have 
turned to this issue of “homework.” 
I’ve concluded that the answer to 
that eternal question “What do 
women want?” is “We want you to 
do the dishes.” (And sometimes 
help in other ways as well.) 
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Sharon Gallagher 


Some of you after reading this 
article’s title, “Women, Men, and 
Discipleship,” may have expected a 
discussion of loftier issues and are 
disappointed that I’m thinking 
about such “petty” concerns as 
housework. I once gave a seminar 
on “Women in Biblical Perspective” 
for New College Berkeley. It was 
an all-day seminar at a church, one 
of those times when I tried to pack 
a lot of information into one day. 

We covered a lot of territory 
about theology and church history, 
but a few comments I made near the 
end of the day on the subject of 
shared housework created the most 
heated discussion. On the way 


home in the car that evening, 
a young man (who was en- 
gaged to be married) let me 
know he thought that part of 
the presentation had been an 
unworthy tangent; when he 
was married, he and his wife 
wouldn’t be concerned about 
such trivial issues. 

I would say that anything 
that takes so much of our 
time, that comprises so much 
of our daily lives, is precisely 
an issue of Christian disciple- 
ship. I also think that the emo- 
tions the issue provokes indicates 
that it’s important. 

I doubt that women of my 
mother’s generation had these 
kinds of discussions. Most of them 
would have proudly called them- 
selves housewives. Their husbands 
earned the living and they ran the 
home. Things were fairly clear-cut. 
But the reality for baby boomers and 
succeeding generations has been 
different: most women work out- 
side the home. 

Women like me who grew up in 
the ‘50s were socially imprinted by 
TV shows like Leave It to Beaver, 
Ozzie and Harriet, and Father Knows 
Best, idealized families with work- 


ing fathers, and stay-at-home moms 
who kept their suburban houses 
looking spiffy. But that kind of life 
is now a reality for only a minority 
of American families. 

Ionce made a comment like this 
in a seminar on “women and work” 
at a Christian conference aimed spe- 
cifically at young, extremely well- 
heeled couples, and at a certain 
point I realized I was talking to a 
roomful of women who didn’t need 
to earna living. When I said we no 
longer lived in a world where an 
Ozzie and Harriet lifestyle was the 
norm, one of these women asked 
“Why not?” Why shouldn’t her 
lifestyle be the norm? 

I had to explain the economic 
reality that most women work out- 
side the home because they have 
to—their families need the financial 
support. Today many women are 
the sole support for their families. 
Other two-parent families are feel- 
ing the pressures of what is happen- 
ing now in the U.S. economy. That 
is, the rich are getting richer, the 
poor are getting poorer, and the 
middle class is getting squeezed. 

In a recent study of 17 wealthy 
industrialized countries, the U.S. 
had the biggest gap between rich 
and poor. The Syracuse University 
professor who conducted that sur- 
vey said the study showed a trend 
toward less equality in American so- 
ciety. It now takes two incomes to 
maintain the middle-class lifestyle 
that one salary could maintain in the 
‘50s. Middle-class families are often 
barely holding on to their precari- 
ous position. 

When surveyed, some working 
women say they can’t afford to lose 
their place in their profession for 
even a few years to care for small 
children because they fear divorce 
and poverty. Young women who 
grew up in divorced families and 
saw their unprepared mothers 
plunged into a life of poverty feel 
this especially keenly: so they need 
to plan for a life where they may 
someday be on their own. 

Today most women also work 
outside the home, while carrying 


Today most women also 
work outside the home, 
while carrying primary 
responsibility for the 
housework and childcare 


that their stay-at-home 


mothers had. 


primary responsibility for the 
housework and childcare that their 
stay-at-home mothers had. For 
many educated women, these tasks 
are accompanied by the nagging 
sense that their lifestyles don’t 
match the egalitarianism they es- 
pouse. At the same time, they may 
be feeling guilty about leaving their 
children to go to work every day. 

Cal Berkeley sociologist, Arlie 
Hochschild, has published a book 
called The Second Shift: Working Par- 
ents and the Revolution at Home. In 
this book, she argued that house- 
work makes up one whole extra 
work-shift per year, and that 
women work a larger proportion of 
that shift than their husbands do. In 
the study, Hochschild concluded, 
that woman work an entire extra 
month a year. 

Other studies have indicated a 
“leisure gap” between men and 
women that ranges from 11 hours 
to 30 hours per week. In all the stud- 
ies, the woman were at the losing 
end of the leisure gap. To calculate 
the leisure gap, the researchers add 
up hours on the job and hours spent 
working at home and compare 
them to the remaining leisure time. 
So, if for example, a man is work- 
ing 50 hours outside the home and 
his wife is working 30 hours outside 
the home that difference is taken 


into account. 

Commenting on her study, 
Hochschild expressed concern not 
just over the injustice to women 
who carry the second shift, but to 
what that inequality did to family 
life and to the quality of the mar- 
riage. For many women, the sense 
of resentment over the situation 
eroded their ability to give their 
husbands unqualified love. One 
woman said, “I do my half of the 
work, and half of his half, and the 
rest doesn’t get done.” Sadly, part 
of the rest that doesn’t get done may 
include the kind of attention the 
children get. 


A Christian Response 

When I hear about any social 
problem, I wonder what the Chris- 
tian response should be. How are 
Christians responding to these chal- 
lenges? Well, I’m going to consider 
first a common response that I don’t 
think is helpful. There is a reaction- 
ary movement among some Chris- 
tians who are seeking to codify the 
‘50s family pattern as though it 
were, in fact, Biblical. 

As we know, the present-day 
nuclear family is a post-industrial 
invention. Prior to the industrial 
revolution most societies were 
agrarian. Most of our ancestors from 
a few generations past were farm- 
ers. All four sets of my great-grand- 
parents were farmers. But today 
none of my aunts and uncles or 
cousins on either side of the family 
are farmers. 

In farm families, although there 
was some division of labor, much 
labor was shared between men and 
women and children. There weren’t 
sharp distinctions between the kind 
of work done at home and work 
done outside the home, or a valu- 
ing of one kind of work over the 
other. 

Arlie Hochschild believes that 
the type of nuclear family structure 
we grew up with in the ‘50s was cre- 
ated as a reaction to the industrial 
revolution. “When men entered in- 
dustrial life, their wives preserved 
for them—through the home— a 
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link to a life they had known be- 
fore.” This strategy worked for a 
while. But now when 70 percent of 
women are working outside the 
home, that form is no longer work- 
ing. We need to move on, but we 
really don’t know how. We don’t 
have many good models of how to 
change. 

A recent review in the New York 
Times book review section was 
titled, “Everybody’s Mother Is a 
Woman.” When you stop to think 
about it, that explains a lot. No mat- 
ter what their espoused values are, 
emotionally men expect their wives 
to behave as their mothers did. 
Many of them are secretly aggrieved 
when they don’t. 

We women carry the same script, 
which is why we take on more of 
the second shift than we should. We 
think that men and women should 
be carrying an equal load, but we 
feel that we should be the ones to 
make the home a home. Also, since 
women, on average, make 72 cents 
toa man’s dollar, our husbands usu- 
ally make more money than we do, 
so we may secretly feel that, in fact, 
our time is of less value than his. 

Now, at a time when we need 
to be coming up with new models 
and new options, some Christians 
are viewing the ‘50s model as sacred 
and are trying to codify it. For ex- 
ample, in these passages from a 
book called Man and Woman in 
Christ, Stephen B. Clark argues for 
a distinct sexual division of labor: 


Women are primarily responsible 
for internal house management and 
the work which directly serves 
people’s immediate needs, such as 
the cooking and serving of food, 
care of clothing, and care of the 
living space. Men are responsible for 
heavy physical work, overall 
government, and seeing that the 
family is provided with food” (p. 
604). 


The Everyday Study Bible voices 
similar ideas in an essay titled 
“Women,” which comments on 
Genesis 2:20-25: 

What sort of world might it have 
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Jesus’ behavior 
toward women seemed 
endlessly surprising to 


those around him. 


been if Eve had refused the serpent’s 
offer and had said to him instead, 
“Let me not be like God. Let me be 
what I was made to be. Let me be a 
woman’”?... 

God created male and female. 
The male was created to call forth, 
to lead, to rule. The female was 
created to respond, to follow, to 
adapt, to submit (p. 40). 


One Biblical scholar, who was 
part of this project, was so unhappy 
with the publisher’s inclusion of 
this piece, he requested that his 
name be taken off future editions. 
He believes it to be an un-Biblical 
interpretation of the passage, an at- 
tempt to limit women by reading 
role designations into a text where 
they don’t exist. 

Another Christian writer is go- 
ing in a more helpful direction. An 
essay by a Catholic psychologist, 
Sidney Callahan, specifically argues 
against the Catholic doctrine that 
women can’t be priests because they 
don’t physically resemble Jesus— 
meaning that they can’t be priests 
because they aren’t men. Callahan’s 
comments are helpful in the present 
discussion. This is what she writes: 


My case for the ordination of 
women is simply that I think God 
wills it as a fitting and appropriate 
action, faithful to the Lord. Those 
who would exclude women seem to 
be unfortunately caught up in a 
basic misunderstanding of sexuality. 
Sexual identity and sexual social 
roles and sexual functions have not 
been kept distinct in their analysis, 
but more damaging by far has been 
the elevation and exaggeration of 


the sexual symbolism of the gospel 
message.... 

In fact, the gospel message seems 
to be giving a very different view, 
always and everywhere down 
playing the importance of gender 
identity and reproduction in favor 
of personal adherence and 
disregarding ascribed conditions 
such as sexual identity, blood 
relationship, status and class” 
(Women Priests, pp. 291-293). 


Resembling Jesus 

Personally, I agree with those 
Catholic bishops who insist that a 
priest or a pastor in a Christian 
church must resemble Jesus, but I 
think they ought to resemble him in 
the ways the Gospels indicate are 
important. We should resemble 
Jesus in our love, compassion, holi- 
ness, and allegiance to God and the 
community of believers. 

We need to love one another. 

And if we are unclear on what that 
would look like, I Corinthians 13 is 
quite specific: 


Love is patient; love is kind; love 
is not envious or boastful or 
arrogant or rude. It does not insist 
on its own way; it is not irritable or 
resentful; it does not rejoice in 
wrongdoing, but rejoices in the 
truth. It bears all things, believes all 
things, hopes all things, endures all 
things. 


As we begin to live out these at- 
tributes in our daily lives, we will 
begin to resemble Jesus Christ and 
begin to be fit servants for his 
church. 

I believe that as we live our lives 
in imitation of Christ, we will be- 
come less conformed to the world. 
That not only means escaping the 
bondage of sin, but it means we no 
longer have to conform to roles our 
society may try to press on us. We 
will be freer and more creative and 
will come up with new ways to live 
with one another in peace. As we 
identify more with the world church 
and less with our own culture, we 
can also grow freer. 

It’s natural to think of our soci- 
ety and the mores of our particular 


culture as being normative, since 
this is the way things are—this is the 
way they were meant to be. That’s 
why it can be so exciting to visit 
other countries and gain new per- 
spectives. 

I recently read a novel called Le 
Divorce, written by a woman who 
divides her time between Paris and 
San Francisco (poor thing). I’m not 
really recommending this book, but 
the author did make some interest- 
ing comparisons between French 
and American customs and man- 
ners. This is what she writes 
about relationships between the 
Sexes: 


The Anglo-Saxon male style is 
entirely different, all those 
obligatory football games and 
beer, their lack of interest in 
household matters, their notion 
that it would be somehow 
unmanly to take an interest in the 
dishes or tablecloths. 

French men seem to havea 
pleasant air of collaboration with 
women, an air of being in the 
business of life together— 
marriage, society. It is quite 
unlike the atmosphere of 
strained toleration or active 
dislike between the sexes we 
seem to have at home. 


Mary Pipher, an American 
psychologist, has written a book 
called Reviving Ophelia: Saving the 
Selves of Adolescent Girls. She 
documents how girls who have 
high self-esteem in grammar school 
have a dramatic drop in self -esteem 
beginning in junior high, which 
sometimes also includes a drop in 
IQ. Pipher believes that the reason 
is this: with adolescence the girls be- 
come more gender-identified and 
suddenly realize that they cannot be 
all they want to be. She writes: 

As I looked at the culture that girls 
enter as they come of age, I was 
struck by what a girl-poisoning 
culture it was. The more I looked 
around, the more I listened to 
today’s music, watched television 
and movies and looked at sexist 
advertising, the more convinced I 
became that we are on the wrong 
path with our daughters. 


Pipher says that girls between 
the ages seven and eleven rarely 
come to therapy. They don’t need 
it. “They have a brief respite from 
the female role and can be tomboys, 
a word that conveys courage, com- 
petence, and irreverence.” The ado- 
lescent girls she sees as a therapist 
come to her with a variety of prob- 
lems, many of them life-threatening: 
bulimia, anorexia, pregnancy, vene- 
real disease, drug addictions, and 
suicidal tendencies. 

I’m convinced that our societal 


roles can hurt men as well as 


women. If drug-addicted, anorexic 
Vogue models aren’t healthy role 
models for young women, the ma- 
cho Marlboro man is not a healthy 
role model for young men. 


Jesus and Roles 

Certainly the gender roles in 
Jesus’ time were much more rigid 
than in our own, yet Jesus tran- 
scended them. 

During his entire ministry, 
people tried to put Jesus into spe- 
cific roles-—so they would know 
how to deal with him. But he often 
behaved differently than they 
thought he would. He shattered 


their expectations. He wouldn’t be- 
have the way a “King of the Jews” 
should behave. He wasn’t inter- 
ested in riches or earthly power. He 
wouldn’t behave like a revolution- 
ary hero and overthrow the Ro- 
mans—he rebuked Peter for using 
a sword against a Roman soldier. 
He was a holy man who ate and 
drank with prostitutes, publicans, 
and other sinners. When the Phari- 
sees tried to trap him in a debate, 
which in their minds had only two 
possible answers, both of which 
they could use against him, he 
would came up with a third an- 
swer, consistent with the mind of 
God. When he was the guest of 
honor at a dinner, he shocked ev- 
eryone by behaving like a servant 
in washing their feet. 

His behavior toward women 
seemed endlessly surprising to 
those around him: he allowed a 
“sinful” woman to bathe his feet 
with her hair. When a woman 
considered ritually unclean 
touched him, instead of rebuking 
her, he healed her. When a group 
of men brought to him a woman 
accused of adultery, he asked 
them to search their own hearts. 


Conclusion 

As 21st-century Christians, 
we need to work to make this a 
better society for families, for 
women, and for men, to nurture 
their relationship and nurture 
their children. 

Let’s model in our churches 
and homes new ways of relating to 
each other, moving beyond pre- 
scribed roles. Let’s not put new 
wine in old wine skins. Let’s be as 
surprising as Jesus was. 


Sharon Gallagher is the author of Finding 
Faith, the editor of Radix magazine, and 
the associate director of New College Berke- 
ley. 


Author’s note: I’m sure there are Radix 
readers who’ ve dealt with some of these 
issues in creative ways. We’d love to 
hear about them. Email us at: 
radixmag@aol.com. 
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All the images I use in my work are 
gifts from God. He is extravagant, 
and gives me hundreds of them. 
They reveal to me his perfect love 
for me as I journey down my spiri- 
tual path. Most of my images are 
life-giving. I began to realize that 
when my life was most chaotic, God 
gave me the most peaceful images. 
Images that healed my feminine 
soul. 

I feel called in my artwork to glo- 
rify God ina simple, direct, and per- 
sonal way. Most of my work is con- 
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Melanie G. Twelves 


temporary in style. My work seems 
to me to be connected to, and a con- 
tinuation of the work of artists who 
have preceded me in history. This, I 
believe, is due to the fact that the 
images reflect never-changing eter- 
nal truths of God’s love for His cre- 
ation. 

Several symbols appear often in 
my work that may need my inter- 
pretation, but the viewers, I hope, 
will find their own. The upside- 
down heart is the image of God’s 
heart, open and pouring out. The 


Our Lady of the Desert 


My Art and Inspiration 


image of two angels shows God’s 
constant protection and grace as 
well as a need for community. I am 
often seen as a wee babe or child in 
Christ, which I truly am in reality. 
The circular and egg shapes seem 
to say rebirth, safety, and whole- 
ness. The words I receive are also 
part of the art work (titles). They are 
given to me during my meditations 
and prayers. 

The symbols given to me speak 
to the heart in a spiritual language. 
The head, or intellect, may follow. 


On any theme I may receive 10 to 


50 images. Some of the themes I 
have developed into art pieces or 
into series of art pieces: Rebirth, In- 
ner Healing, the Trinity, the Eucha- 
rist, the Rosary, Prayer, the Cross, 
the Virgin Mary, the Feminine Soul, 
and Reconciliation. Most recently I 
am working on the theme of Com- 
munity of all races. The cross has be- 
come a major part of my work. I 
have designed Stations of the Cross 
and have a ministry and business 
making crosses and triptychs. 

The symbol of the cross of Christ 
represents to me the point of both 
conversion and regeneration: con- 
version to Christ through the per- 
fect gift of his sacrificial love, and 
regeneration and rebirth as we take 
up our own cross by accepting that 
we are sinners. Our acceptance of 
that gift empties us to receive for- 
giveness. When we know we are 
forgiven, we ourselves can forgive 
and in our willingness to forgive we 
give love. In giving love we are re- 
born. 

This understanding of the cross 
has helped me in my work as a jail 
minister. I am able to use my art in 
this ministry to women in jail and 
prison. It has been an incredible 
blessing to share my art work with 
the women of the Stephens County 
Jail. I would visit them twice a week 
and send them cards. The cards 
were always handwritten, and | 
would draw images on them. 

The most wonderful gallery in 
the world is to see your art work 
taped to the walls of dank, dark 
cells. Hopefully, it is a light to re- 
mind the women they are not for- 
gotten—they are cared for and 
loved. 

If | were to describe my work in 
totality, including my journals and 
all my finished art pieces, I would 
give it the title, “A Love Affair with 
God.” @ 


Melanie G. Twelves is an artist living in 
Duncan, Oklahoma. More of her work 
can be seen (and purchased) at 
www.twelvesimages.com 


Meditation for Station 13 


Jesus is Taken Down From the Cross 
and Placed in the Arms of His Mother. 


We adore you, O Christ, and we praise you because by your Holy 
Cross you have redeemed the world. 

Consider that Jesus is given into the arms of his mother. She weeps 
over her son, the miracle God gave to her. The sword is pushed into her 
heart. The vertical crossbeam touches Jesus, reaching into heaven. The 
horizontal beam touches Mary of the Earth. Together they bring recon- 
ciliation of heaven and earth. 

Prayer: May we, O Lord, remember this station when we weep 
over great losses and we are desperate and lonely and fearful. May we 
remember that a cross has two beams: one reaching up to the heavenly 


father who gives us hope in our darkest day and eternal life after death. 
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Walk the Line 
(A Love Story) 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


My visual memories of Johnny Cash 
are from a TV show he and June 
Carter Cash presented in the ‘80s. 
His voice was incredible, and he still 
had those piercing eyes, but he was 
a settled, married pater-familias, a 
born-again Christian who often ap- 
peared at Billy Graham's evangelis- 
tic campaigns. But before he 
“walked the line,” Cash traveled 
down some rough roads. The 
Johnny Cash brought to life in this 
film by Joaquin Phoenix is the ear- 
lier, lean, mean, amphetamine-ad- 
dicted man. 

Walk the Line begins with the 
childhood incident that marked 
Cash for life—the death of his be- 
loved older brother, which his father 
unfairly blamed on Johnny. Johnny, 
then known as J. R., both hated his 
father for this cruelty and secretly 
believed he was to blame for living 
when his brother, the “good” son, 
had died. The incident marked him 
for life, like Cain. 

At 18, J. R., left the family farm 
in Arkansas to join the air force, re- 
turning a few years later deter- 
mined to be a musician. Success 
came pretty quickly to Cash. His 
way with words, distinctive voice, 
and charisma got him gigs and kept 
him on the road— away from his 
wife and family. When the sched- 
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ule became exhausting, accommo- 
dating doctors were happy to sup- 
ply amphetamines. And it wasn’t 
just pills that were available. Young 
girls waited nightly at dressing 
room doors for men separated from 
their wives most of the year. It was 
a downward spiral. 


ERED LES IDE IAL TALI E ITI 


In the midst of this alcohol- and 


pill-driven, guilt-laden life, an an- 
gel appeared. June Carter Cash was 
a vivacious Southern belle who, as 
part of the Carter Family, grew up 
on stage. (As June Carter, Reese 
Witherspoon makes you forget that 
she’s ever played any other role.) In 


EO OU eA 


the touring group of wild southern 
boys, she was an island of sanity 
who drove Cash crazy as the 
two drew into their “ring of 
fire.” The two married singers 
spent years on the road performing 
together nightly, trying to resist 
the attraction and growing love 
they felt for each other. (That 
both Witherspoon and Phoenix 
do their own singing, believably, 
Witherspoon credits to musical di- 
rector T Bone Burnett.) 

As Johnny Cash has told the 
story, there were two parts to his 
path to redemption: the love of a 
good woman and the grace of God. 
The religious part of the story is 
underplayed in this account. It’s 
seen almost as an enemy of talent. 
In fact, gospel music fueled much 
of the incredible talent coming out 
of the south at that time, including 
Cash, Jerry Lee Lewis, Little Rich- 
ard, and Elvis Presley. 

When Cash and his band audi- 
tion for producer Sam Phillips they 
sing a tepid uninspired church song. 
That Phillips wasn’t interested in 
gospel music because it didn’t sell, 
is a well-known part of the story. 
But the movie has him say, ” This 
has nothing to do with believing in 
God. It has to do with believing in 


yourself.” This new-agism is un- 
likely to have come out of the mouth 
of the King James-quoting Phillips. 
Or to be bought by Cash who, even 
during his long wayward years, 
never stopped believing. 

When Cash is finally jailed on a 
minor drug charge, his father says 
sardonically, “Now you don’t have 
to try so hard to make people think 
youve been in prison.” In his early 
hit, “Folsom Prison Blues” Cash 
sang the line, “I shot a man in Reno, 
just to watch him die,” convincingly 
enough to receive bags of mail from 
prisoners who believed he was 
speaking to them and for them. The 
Folsom Prison concert is one of the 
great scenes in the movie—electric 
with the rebellious (and compas- 
sionate) Cash truly connecting with 
the incarcerated men. 

Along with his friend Waylon 
Jennings and others, Cash may have 
cultivated the outlaw image (as his 
father hinted at in his verbal jab). 
But, as the movie presents it, Cash 
felt he deserved to be in prison for 
the improprieties of his life on the 
road, for living when his brother 
died. The identification was genu- 
ine. 

After his long struggle, the 
movie concludes with Cash off 


drugs, and finally married to June. 
The last scene in the movie shows 
him in an affectionate moment with 
his father. No longer reacting to past 
injustices, Cash seems at peace. 

Despite their rocky start, Johnny 
and June went on to have a strong, 
35-year marriage. They were de- 
voted to each other, and in 2003 died 
within four months of each other. In 
his autobiography, Cash says about 
June: 


She and I have become so very 
close, so intimate. I think it may be 
because of all her prayer. I never see 
her praying, though, or at least not 
when it’s obvious. Sometimes I'll 
catch sight of her on a plane, say, 
moving her lips with her eyes 
closed, and I think that’s what she’s 
probably doing. 


In Walk the Line, we don’t even 
see June’s lips moving. But there is 
an underlying sense of grace. Ex- 
cavating the past history of this fa- 
mous Christian couple—the drugs, 
adultery, and pain caused to inno- 
cent people—is tricky. And yet, the 
end of the story is a testimony both 
to the transforming power of hu- 
man love and to a gracious God, 
who welcomes the return of all 
prodigals. 
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Fern Jones 
The Glory Years 


(The Numero Group) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Recorded in 1959 and rendered ex- 
tinct shortly thereafter, Singing a 
Happy Song, the only studio album 
by gospel singer/songwriter Fern 
Jones, has finally been reissued as 
The Glory Years by The Numero 
Group, a label dedicated to expos- 
ing “the world’s finest unheard 
music.” 

Jones is a revelation—an obscure 
singer from Arkansas who was mar- 
ried at age 16 to an ordained Pente- 
costal preacher and who performed 
throughout the South at tent reviv- 
als for two decades before making 
this album. Originally a rowdy 
honky-tonk singer before her con- 
version, she sounds like a rockabilly 
Patsy Cline singing in a quaintly 
antiquated style. Her Nashville 
backing band is comprised of 
four musicians—guitarist Hank 
“Sugarfoot” Garland who spices the 
proceedings with hot licks, pianist 
Floyd Cramer, bassist Joe Zinkan, 
and drummer Buddy Harman— 
who had just finished a 1958 record- 
ing session with Elvis Presley. 

The album also includes the 
background gospel vocals of The 
Sunshine Boys, featuring the bass 
voice of J. D. Sumner, who toured 
with Presley. And Jones’s songs, 
half of which were self-penned, 
buoy with a spirited fervor that was 
deemed a bit too outlandish for 
many of the conservative Assembly 
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of God churches during her day. 
Jones came of age during rock ‘n’ 
roll’s birth, and that’s reflected in 
her spiritual music on the jubilant 
The Glory Years. In a powerful alto, 
she belts out her most famous origi- 
nal, “I Was There When It Hap- 
pened,” her lively account of how 
Jesus saved her soul. The tune was 
not only recorded by Johnny Cash 
on his first albym (Johnny Cash With 
His Hot and Blue Guitar for Sun 


Records), but it also became a staple 
of his live shows up to the time of 
his death. In waltzing ballad form, 
she sings and talks in verse on “Be 


Thankful You’re You,” rocks 
through the heaven-bound “I Ain’t 
Got Time,” and swings through the 
sprightly “Keeps Me Busy” ‘about 
the blessings of the Lord. 

Jones also covers traditional 
tunes (the gently swaying “I Ama 
Pilgrim and a Stranger” and the 


blues-infused cooking “Didn’t It 
Rain”) as well as two great gospel 
numbers: Thomas Dorsey’s classic 
“Take My Hand, Precious Lord,” 
rendered at a relaxed tempo, and 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe’s “Strange 
Things Happen Every Day,” taken 
at a brisk pace with Garland sing- 
ing an extended rocking solo. 

What's remarkable about this al- 
bum is how good it is, despite the 
fact that it so quickly disappeared 
off the radar screens of popular 
country-gospel. In fact, Singing a 
Happy Song was released on Dot 
Records (a label owned by Para- 
mount Pictures), which opted not to 
spin off a single—the death knell for 
an artist hoping to bank on radio 
play. Compounding the problem 
was the label shuttering its gospel 
division soon after the album was 
released. A year after Singing a 
Happy Song arrived, discouraged, 
Jones quietly retired from perform- 
ing and recording. 

When Paramount was pur- 
chased by Gulf & Western, most of 
Dot’s gospel master tapes were de- 
stroyed when it deleted the back 
catalog. However, miraculously, 
Jones’s masters were spared. She 
petitioned the company for the 
tapes and had to wait until 1983 
before she came into possession of 
them. But she clung close to the mu- 
sic, never seeking to re-release the 
album. She died in 1996 at the age 
of 73. 

Her daughter, Anita Garner, 
heard an NPR report on The 
Numero Group in 2004 and pre- 
sented the company with the nearly 
immaculate master tapes. The label 
decided to reissue the original al- 
bum, augmented by four new 
tracks, as The Glory Road, which to- 
day rightfully stands as a rockabilly 
gospel classic. (Available from dis- 
tributor Bloodshot Records. For 
more information: http:// 
www.bloodshotrecords.com/al- 
bum/numerogroup/ 187.) 


A Man Named Cash 
(The Real Story) 


Steve Turner 
Thomas Nelson, 2005 


reviewed by Woody Minor 


Steve Turner’s new biography of 
Johnny Cash, like his previous 
works on Jack Kerouac and Van 
Morrison, views his subject 
through a sharp but sympathetic 
lens that refracts in equal measure 
his subject’s artistry and faith. 
Turner illuminates Cash’s remark- 
able rise from rural poverty to in- 
ternational stardom in a flowing 
style akin to pop music, combin- 
ing anecdote and analysis with a 
chorus of voices of those who 
knew and loved Cash. 

The singer’s sudden fame in 
Memphis, at the age of 23, where 
he settled after serving in the mili- 
tary and getting married, was one 
of those stranger-than-fiction, 
dreams-can-come-true stories: 
“Johnny Cash and the Tennessee 
Two” were three guys who barely 
knew how to tune their instru- 
ments, yet their first Sun Records 
release by Sam Phillips became a 
hit across the South, leading to 
concert performances and tours 
with another Memphis sensation, 
Elvis Presley. 

The arc of Cash’s explosive ca- 
reer and troubled marriage, his 
onstage romance and eventual 
marriage to June Carter, his addic- 
tion to amphetamines, and his 
kicking the habit as he found his 
way back to God—it’s compelling, 
it’s heart-wrenching, and it’s true. 

For all its brilliance and emo- 
tional resonance, the film Walk the 


Line is more metaphor than fact. It 
tells Cash’s story in episodic scenes 
that conflate the contours of his life 
with symbolic shorthand, superb 
photomontage, and a pitch-perfect 
score by the elusive T Bone Burnett. 
It’s all there, and the people who 
made it know it, but you have to pay 
attention to get it. Strangely, the 
cockeyed thrill of overnight success 
does not come across: life trumps 
art. 

In one telling scene, the touring 
musicians are standing around ina 
motel parking lot; Cash sets off a 
cherry bomb in a tree; a branch 
crashes to the ground; everybody 
laughs; end of scene. As Turner 
shows, Cash and his musicians were 
notorious for repeatedly vandaliz- 
ing the places they stayed, putting 
them in the vanguard of pop-music 
room-destroyers. The scene in the 
movie is made to stand in for this 
dimension of the life of the artist. 

Above all, the film is an ideal- 
ized love story about Johnny Cash 
and June Carter, and that love pro- 
pels the story forward, thanks to be- 
witching performances by Joaquin 
Phoenix and Reese Witherspoon. 
Walk the Line is cinematic art. If you 
want the real scoop, track down this 
book by Steve Turner.@ 


Woody Minor is the author of Pacific Gate- 
way: An Illustrated History of the Port of 
Oakland and other books and articles. 
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Books 


Evangelical Feminism: A History 


Pamela D: H. Cochran 


reviewed by Hope E. Baldwin 


I’m not afraid of the monster under 
my bed. I’m afraid of the monster 
next to my bed. I’m terrified by the 
growing number of books that I 
want to read, have been told to read, 
or feel obligated to read. No matter 
how many times I reorganize the 
stack, it continually grows closer, 
taller, and may eventually reach the 
ceiling. I religiously cling to the 
dream that someday I'll have all the 
time in the world to read. But until 
that day comes, most books will 
have to wait their turn. 

Unexpectedly, Pamela D. H. 
Cochran's Evangelical Feminism—A 
History never touched the stack of 
books next to my bed. Within hours 
of its being placed in my hands, I 
started reading. To be sure, it wasn’t 
the two-tone cover, the dry title, or 
pages of end-notes that made me 
want to read this book. It was one 
word, Feminism. 

Feminism is not a novel word. To 
most people it represents a move- 
ment during which women worked 
to end the male-dominated role of 
women, in an effort to offer equal 
opportunities to women. The mod- 
ern feminist movement was birthed 
during the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement of the early 20th century, 
gained strengths in the 1960s, and 
faded after the failure of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. To understand 
how quickly the term became anti- 
quated, I am reminded that my 
mother read Betty Friedan’s Femi- 
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I’ve been eagerly waiting 


for an author who would 
academically and histori- 
cally discuss feminism 
from a Biblical perspective 


—until now. 


nine Mystique as popular literature; 
and just 30 years later I read it as an 
assigned text in an evangelical Chris- 
tian college history course. 

But feminism remains a contested 
concept within the church. Cochran’s 
Evangelical Feminism reminds us that 


there is an ongoing debate as to 
whether one can be an evangelical 
Christian and a feminist at the 
same time. 

For this question alone I was 
drawn to the book. I’m not sure if 
it is because I am an unmarried 
woman, because I voice my opin- 
ion, or because I am in law school; 
but at some point in the last three 
years, I started being called a femi- 
nist. It’s as though someone took a 
permanent marker and scrawled 
“FEMINIST” across my forehead, 
without warning me. I’ve been ea- 
gerly waiting for an author who 
would academically and histori- 
cally discuss feminism from a Bib- 
lical perspective—until now. 

Cochran, a lecturer in religious 
studies and communication direc- 
tor of the Center on Religion and 
Democracy at the University of Vir- 
ginia, set out to give a faithful his- 
tory of the evangelical feminist 
movement. 

The author tells the personal 
stories of women and men who 
planted the seeds of a feminist 
movement within evangelicalism, 
relying on their personal notes, in- 
terviews, speeches, and recollec- 
tions. She wisely stays clear of 
meaningless uses of the terms “lib- 
eral” and “conservative.” Instead, 
Cochran relies on terms like “tra- 
ditional” and “progressive” to ex- 
plain theological differences within 
the church. 


Cochran organizes her discus- 
sion of what she calls “Biblical Femi- 
nism” into four time periods. She 
first outlines the development of the 
Evangelical Women’s Caucus 
(EWC), an organization of evangeli- 
cal feminists, from 1973 to 1975. 
Started at the 1973 Evangelicals for 
Social Action conference in Chicago, 
the author reports how the move- 
ment grew within the context of 
American evangelicalism and secu- 
lar feminism. 

Second, Cochran outlines the 
history of the EWC from 1975 to 
1983. She describes the membership 
and growth of the organization, at 
first bolstered by apparent unity in 
vision. The author notes that ten- 
sions within Biblical feminism, 
about Biblical interpretation and in- 
errancy, mirrored those in the 
broader evangelical community. 
From this discussion alone, the 
reader is given historical perspec- 
tive on evangelicalism as a whole. 

Third, Cochran summarizes the 
organizational fracture of the EWC, 
which took place between 1984 and 
1986. She explains how divergent 
views on Biblical authority came to 
a head over the issue of homosexu- 
ality and led to the creation of an 
alternative organization of Biblical 
feminists called the Christians for 
Biblical Equality (CBE). Cochran 
outlines the major Scriptural differ- 
ences and notes that the conflict 


over lesbianism was similar to what 
occurred within the secular feminist 
movement just years before. 

Fourth, the author describes the 
theological and organizational dif- 
ferences between the two groups, 
the progressive evangelical femi- 
nists of the EWC and the more tra- 
ditional evangelical feminists of the 
newly formed CBA, from 1986 to 
the present. Separated into two 
chapters, the author first concen- 
trates on the theological conse- 
quences resulting from differing 
opinions on Biblical authority, with 
specific examples of interpretation 
differences. Second, she discusses 
how the two organizations, the 
EWC and CBA, developed sepa- 
rately from one another. 

Cochran recounts how the evan- 
gelical church has responded to Bib- 
lical feminism. She details the reac- 
tions from within the church, in- 
cluding support from Bill Hybel’s 
Willow Creek Community Church 
and opposition from John Piper and 
Wayne Grudem’s Council on Bibli- 
cal Manhood and Womanhood. 
Overall, the author discusses the 
effect these two organizations have 
had on American evangelicalism. 

In her conclusion, the author 
compares the ability of the progres- 
sive and traditional Biblical femi- 
nists to affect American culture. 
Cochran questions whether Biblical 
feminists have a prophetic voice in 


American culture. In the end, she 
questions whether either group can 
speak the truth in this pluralistic 
society. 

I was attracted to Cochran’s 
book because of one word —Femi- 
nism; but this book is important be- 
cause of the first word in the title — 
Evangelical. Cochran skillfully 
weaves the history of American 
evangelicalism into the story of Bib- 
lical feminism. Like salve for my 
open wounds, I was blessed by 
Cochran’s ability to discuss feminist 
theological issues honestly. 

But more important, I was 
blessed by her explanations of 
evangelicalism. This book is impor- 
tant to the greater Christian commu- 
nity because it places the conversa- 
tion about Biblical feminism within 
the context of the broader discus- 
sion of Biblical inerrancy and inter- 
pretation. 

Am [a feminist? Maybe. But no 
matter the answer to the question, I 
am equipped to join the ongoing 
discussion of Biblical feminism. No 
longer will this discussion be di- 
vorced from the history of 
evangelicalism. That is why this 
book is important. 


Hope Baldwin is currently finishing her 
third year of law school at Seattle Univer- 
sity. Reprinted by permission of 
theotherjournal.com. 
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Good and Evil in Conflict 


Harry Potter and the Half Blood Prince 


J. K. Rowling 


reviewed by J. Sibley Law 


My grandmothers were both career 
women in North Carolina in the 
middle part of the 20th century. One 
was a life-long beautician. The 
other was a career civilian contrac- 
tor for V.A. hospitals. The story gets 
told around our dinner table about 
a conversation following a gather- 
ing of both families. 

One can imagine Granny (the 
beautician) and her daughters sit- 
ting in metal rockers on the front 
porch one balmy evening. Granny’s 
estimation of her rival matriarch 
gets recounted something like this: 
“You know, Beaufort’s eyes aren't 
so pretty. Her hair isn’t so great. 
Her ears are a little lopsided. And 
even her mouth is a little off center. 
But, you put it all together and 
that’s a fine looking woman.” That 
kind of description sums up the suc- 
cess of the Harry Potter series for 
me. 

Taken individually, there is noth- 
ing particularly noteworthy about 
the prose; the characters aren’t that 
original; the plot is not so extraor- 
dinary, and even the adventures 
seem contrived from time to time. 
But put it all together, and it’s a com- 
pelling read. 

I have now reached the point as 
a reader that I lament the time it 
takes J. K. Rowling to write the next 
book. I’m as anxious for the sev- 
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enth and final book in the series as 
any adolescent fan. But not because 
I want the series to end or because 
Harry Potter and the Half Blood Prince 
(HBP) finished so well that I’m wait- 
ing for the final installment. This 
book is a first half, in fact, the be- 
ginning of war. As such, it’s the 
least satisfying of the series as a 
stand-alone piece. The ultimate suc- 
cess of the narrative of this book will 
rest with the success of the last book 
in the series. 

Culling out the narrative of HBP 
allows us to assess other parts of the 
book. Truly, book six works on a 
host of other levels. As a revisiting 
of a familiar environment, the 
reader is treated to the fascinating 
world of Harry Potter and the other 
students of Hogwarts, the school 
they attend. More poignantly, it’s a 
kind of compendium on the per- 
sonal costs of good and evil in con- 
flict. 

For Christians, the topic of this 
book is perhaps the most compel- 
ling of the series. Specifically, 
Rowling offers up both a qualitative 
treatment on the topic and a bit of a 
treatise on it as well. To entertain 
this discussion, we need to lay the 
groundwork of a shared knowledge 
on the book. So, consider this your 
official WARNING: Spoilers for this 
and other Harry Potter books to follow. 


The Half Blood Prince summarized 
This book begins differently 
than do the previous five. We don’t 
join Harry, who was orphaned as an 
infant, for his annual torment of a 
summer holiday with the Dursleys, 
his aunt, uncle, and cousin. Instead, 
this book opens with the Minister 
of Magic (the highest executive 
power of the land) and a change of 
power. In both the world of humans 
and the world of Harry Potter, ter- 
rible events occurred, which predi- 
cated these changes in power. 

Ostensibly, these terrible (terror- 
ist-like) events are inflicted by the 
growing following of Voldemort, 
Harry’s arch-nemesis, who killed 
his parents and has been after him 
since the beginning of the first book. 
HBP is the convergence of a num- 
ber of story lines. 

Slowly through the first six 
books, Rowling reveals more and 
more of the Voldemort biography. 
This part of the story is most inter- 
esting from a spiritual perspective. 
Voldermort, of course, was not al- 
ways Voldemort. Once, he was a 
Hogwarts student, by the name of 
Tom Riddle, a classmate of Harry’s 
parents and of some of the current 
teachers who also attended the 
school. 

Most noteworthy is Professor 
Snape, whose true loyalties Rowling 


deftly shrouds in mystery and am- 
bivalence. Is Snape’s allegiance to 
Voldemort, or is it to the group try- 
ing to prevent his rise to power? In 
ABP, Rowling delves into 
Voldemort’s past and takes the 
reader on his journey into the dark- 
ness. It turns out that his interest in 
the dark arts stemmed from an ob- 
session with immortality. The way 
he attempted to achieve this feat 
was to split his soul and hide the 
parts outside his body, in objects 
called Horcruxes. 

The teacher sharing this infor- 
mation with Voldemort explains, 
“You must understand that the soul 
is supposed to remain intact and 
whole. Splitting it is an act of viola- 
tion, it is against nature.” He con- 
tinues to explain how the soul is 
split, “By an act of evil—the su- 
preme act of evil. By committing 
murder” (pp. 497 & 498). 

Keeping with the development 
established through the entire se- 
ries, as the children grow older, each 
book grows more grown-up and 
graphic. In this book, we are privy 
not only to violence, to the specifics 
of numerous murders committed by 
Voldemort, but also to love, as the 
romantic aspects of the story 
deepen. The father-son nature of 
the relationship between Harry and 
Dumbledore, the Headmaster of the 
school, is further developed. 

There is a graphic scene of hor- 
ror (as graphic as parts of The Lord 
of the Rings) and a depiction of 
battle. Whereas many younger chil- 
dren devoured the earlier books, 
these later books are not for the very 
young. 

I don’t want to make any excuses 
for Rowling’s employment of hor- 
ror, witchcraft, and death to move 
her story along in conjunction with 
the fact that a significant portion of 
her market is children. But she is not 
alone. Both The Lord of the Rings and 
The Chronicles of Narnia employ 
these mechanisms and name them 
as such. Both of those series are also 
marketed to children. (It’s funny 
how critical we Christians can get 
about the use of witchcraft in fiction, 


yet how willing we often are to for- 
give one author these transgressions 
and not another.) 

Nonetheless, parents should 
make informed decisions about 
when is a good time for their chil- 
dren to read what kind of material. 
Asa side note, my six-year-old loves 
having The Chronicles of Narnia read 
to him, though it will be a long time 
before he reads The Lord of the Rings 
or the Harry Potter series. 

None of the growing-up in the 
story takes away from the likeability 
of Harry. His friendship with two 
other students, Hermione (her-my- 
o-nee) and Ron, remains a compel- 
ling source of respite from the may- 
hem surrounding them. And, as 
Harry learns about good and evil, 
the reader is taken on a journey to 
consider some of the basic ideas 
about them and their manifesta- 
tions. 


Using fiction to convey ideas 

J. K. Rowling is hardly the first 
author to wrestle with the most in- 
teresting and largest moral concepts 
in fiction popular with adolescents. 
A quick reminder of high school 
English class may bring to mind 
memories of The Lord of the Flies, 
which wrestles with notions of lead- 
ership, or of Frankenstein, (written 
when the author was 18) which, 
while being a compelling horror 
story, is also an emotional assess- 
ment of what it means to be human. 

Other stories like Zora Neale 
Hurston’s Their Eyes Were Watching 
God, and Herland by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman wrestle with ideas 
like true freedom and autonomy for 
an oppressed or suppressed people. 
Also, they present possibilities of 
living, thinking, and acting in ways 
that people had never considered. 
This is particularly resonant for 
Christians because Rowling takes 
some similar turns with her story 
and her characters, especially with 
ideas of good and evil and the soul. 

As mentioned above, the 
method used by the villain to 
achieve some level of immortality 
is by splitting his soul and storing 


parts of it outside himself, made 
possible only by committing the 
worst act: murder. Interestingly, 
Rowling has built a tremendous 
case (six books long) for the oppo- 
site, for why Harry will ultimately 
triumph over Voldemort: by love in 
thought and deed. “You are pro- 
tected, in short, by your ability to 
love!” Harry is told by the wise old 
headmaster. 


The only protection that can 
possibly work against the lure of 
power like Voldemort’s! In spite of 
all the temptation you have 
endured, all the suffering, you 
remained pure of heart (p. 511). 


Those few lines capture why the 
Harry Potter series has been so suc- 
cessful. Despite any flaws (or lop- 
sided ears, for that matter), the se- 
ries has captured the nature of good 
and evil in conflict and shown it 
with all its temptation, suffering, 
pain, and (we must assume) tri- 
umph over evil. 

The sixth book ends with the 
beginning of the war, the one that 
has been forecasted since the begin- 
ning of book one. This preface to a 
war novel is not quite a cliff hanger 
and ends with the death of a cen- 
tral character. In that sense, HBP 
doesn’t quite succeed as a stand- 
alone piece. That being said, an ex- 
traordinarily small percentage of 
the readers will get to book-six with- 
out reading the previous five. For 
the rest, it will be an exciting inter- 
lude leading to the hoped-for happy 
conclusion. 

For parents wrestling with how 
to deal with their children who are 
reading the series and for Christians 
interested in discussing weighty 
topics found in pop-culture, this 
book offers plenty to discuss: ideas 
relevant to good and evil and a life 
of faith in Christ. 


]. Sibley Law is a playwright and co-founder 
of Square Wrights-Playwright Center, whose 
creative work explores topics ranging from 
the dot.bomb, aging, and the dynamics of 
relationships. 
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The Last Word 


In Memory of a Mentor 


Rebecca Manley Pippert 


Ours is a strange age. Never have 
we hungered more for heroes while 
our culture tries hard to defame 
them. Yet it’s hard for us to deal with 
courage or dedication or sacrifice in 
the abstract. We need to have people 
who embody those qualities, who 
reassure us that it is possible to be 
noble and faithful to God. The truth 
is, in our age of celebrity mania, we 
need heroes more than ever. How 
grateful I am to God for having 
given me a true hero. 

Ruth Siemens came bursting 
into my life when I was a recently 
converted college student studying 
in Madrid, Spain, in the 1970s. Ruth 
was already a veteran missionary 
who had pioneered campus minis- 
try in Peru and Brazil with the In- 
ternational Fellowship of Evangeli- 
cal Students. Now living in Spain, 
she was pioneering student work at 
universities in both Spain and Por- 
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tugal. A whirlwind of zest and en- 
thusiasm, her passion for God was 
contagious. 

Yet as a young college student, I 
couldn’t have fathomed the impact 
she would have on my life when I 
accepted her invitation to transfer 
to the University of Barcelona and 
share her apartment. Many of the 
stories in the early chapters of my 
book Out of the Salt Shaker took place 
in Ruth’s apartment. 

I recently flew to California to 
attend a party given by her family 
to celebrate Ruth’s 80" birthday. Her 
health was failing and I wanted to 
honor her incredible ministry. I 
brought with me letters of people 
from three continents expressing 
their deep gratitude for Ruth’s min- 
istry in their lives. Many of the let- 
ters were read aloud—to her great 
joy and delight. It was a glorious 
party and a profound experience for 


those who attended. 

To our surprise and sorrow, just 
five weeks after her party, Ruth suf- 
fered a stroke and died on Decem- 
ber 20". I spoke to her in her hospi- 
tal bed just 24 hours before she went 
to be with the Lord. How I thank 
God that we were able to honor her 
while she was alive to hear it. 

Naturally with the passing of 
someone so special in my life, [have 
been reflecting on the life lessons I 
learned from my mentor Ruth Si- 
emens: 


1. God doesn’t require perfection 
to be able to use us 

Rarely at memorial services do 
we hear any mention of the person’s 
idiosyncrasies or weaknesses, espe- 
cially when it’s someone whom God 
has greatly used. We assume these 
“saints” had remarkable ministries 
precisely because they never 


struggled with our problems and 
weaknesses. Although Ruth’s trib- 
utes were glowing, there was also a 
delightful honesty. One comment 
especially made her laugh: “Ruth 
was gifted with more than average 
| persistence and prayerfulness. Her 
wide-eyed femininity gave no hint 
of her iron determination, unrelent- 
_ ing persistence, with perhaps just a 
touch of a stubborn streak.” 

Why was that important to hear? 
Because what God requires of 
us isn’t perfection but a_ teach- 
able spirit. Our usefulness in min- 
istry lies is acknowledging our in- 
adequacy; it’s only when we see we 
aren’t enough that we turn to the 
One who is enough. From Ruth I 
learned perhaps my single most im- 
portant insight in regard to the 
Kingdom of God: It is the disman- 
tling of our own power, and our 
trusting instead in God’s power that 
makes us truly effective. 


2. God multiplies our efforts 

When Ruth arrived in Spain in 
the late ‘60s, the evangelical church 
had suffered greatly under Franco’s 
regime. But persecution had only 
made the Spanish church stronger 
and more spiritually vital. There 
was, however, little knowledge back 
then of how to establish a national 
campus witness. Ruth, along with 
David Burt and Stuart Parks, was 
instrumental in the formation of 
Spain’s first evangelical student 
movement. When she returned to 
the U.S. in 1975 she left behind sev- 
eral small but strong student groups 
that she had helped start. 

Before I flew to California, a 
package arrived from Spain bearing 
several gifts for Ruth’s honoring. I 
was puzzled when a multitude of 
pamphlets spilled out, but as I read 
the letter from Francisco Mira, the 
Spanish General Secretary of IFES, 
tears filled my eyes. The pamphlets 
represented Christian fellowship 
groups that were now on nearly 
every major university campus 
throughout Spain. To think that the 
seeds of Spain’s vibrant campus 
ministry today began, in part, with 


Ruth's greatest lesson to 
me was that God is 
faithful. That it is the 
Lord who guards and 
keeps us. It is upon 
God's fidelity and on 
nothing else that our life 


and future hang. 


Bible Studies that Ruth led right in 
our apartment. 

Never underestimate what God 
will do through our service to 
Christ. Jesus took the meager re- 
sources of five loaves and two fish 
and he fed 5,000 people. God de- 
lights in taking our limited re- 
sources and expanding his King- 
dom through our acts of obedience. 


3. To be effective for Christ, pay 
attention to the eternal 

In 1954, when Ruth began a stu- 
dent ministry at the University of 
San Marcos in Lima, Peru, she 
sensed the Christian students’ ti- 
midity about witnessing. 

So she asked them to bring their 
non-Christian friends to her apart- 
ment where she led Seeker Bible 
Studies that focused on the Person 
of Jesus. Those who came were 
struck by the friendly atmosphere 
and by the discovery that the Bible 
was a comprehensible book. 

Seekers were drawn to Jesus and 
many students were converted. 
That, coupled with Ruth’s discov- 
ery of two very innovative and 
gifted student leaders who would 
go on to become Christian leaders 
on the world stage, Samuel Escobar 


and Pedro Arana, caused the newly 
formed Christian fellowship group 
to grow. 

Only space prevents me from 
sharing her tremendous 11 years of 
student ministry in Brazil. But 15 
years later, upon visiting Portugal 
and being told by the Christian stu- 
dents, “Ruth, no skeptic college stu- 
dent would ever come to a Bible 
study on the person of Jesus” she 
responded, “Just let me try it three 
times. If it doesn’t work, then I'll 
never mention it again.” She then 
took six frightened Christian stu- 
dents to a noisy student cafeteria at 
noon and began a discussion on a 
Gospel narrative. Soon a circle of 
curious students gathered around 
them, and then another circle 
around that. 

When Ruth announced she 
would lead a similar study at noon 
the next day, students clamored for 
it to be offered at different hours. 
She ended up leading a dozen 
Seeker Bible Studies the next day, 
and some students even cut class to 
come. During the series that fol- 
lowed, several students met the 
Lord—and the faith of the Christian 
students was strengthened might- 
ily. 

When Ruth encouraged me to 
lead a Seeker Bible Study in 
Barcelona, my initial response was 
no different from the Peruvians and 
Portuguese. I thought she’d been in 
the Spanish sun too long! Imagine 
my astonishment when every inter- 
national student I invited to the 
Seeker study came, and soon began 
inviting their friends to come as 
well. Five students gave their lives 
to Christ in that study, and as a re- 
sult my own life was changed for- 
ever. 

But that was then. Does Ruth's 
strategy work for today’s 
postmoderns? More than ever. In 
my own evangelism training min- 
istry, people are not only learning 
an incarnational approach to shar- 
ing faith, but we’ve seen Seeker 
Bible Studies begun in America, 
Europe, and Asia. And to think it all 
started from a single Seeker Bible 
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Study in Barcelona at Ruth’s prod- 
ding. 

Why was Ruth’s ministry so 
fruitful? Because she engaged in the 
eternal. There is much talk today 
about our need to be cutting edge. 
But Simone Weil, the French phi- 
losopher, wrote insightfully: “To be 
always relevant, you have to say 
things which are eternal.” Ruth had 
absolute confidence that true spiri- 
tual power lay in utilizing God’s su- 
pernatural resources. 

Does that mean our witness is 
removed from the perils and 
struggles that engulf humanity? 
Does engaging in the eternal mean 
we cast a blind eye to social injus- 
tice, poverty, or world hunger? Ab- 
solutely not. The love of Christ de- 
mands our ministry to every aspect 
of broken humanity, including the 
care for our battered planet. 

As important as it is to mediate 
the love of Christ, it is not enough. 
We must be armed with all of God’s 
supernatural resources: declaring 
God’s truth and exposing seekers to 
his living and written Word; de- 
pending on and being filled with 
God’s Spirit through prayer and all 
the God-provided means; and dis- 
playing God’s love. It is important 
to be relevant, but what I learned 
by watching Ruth is that only the 
eternal is eternally relevant. 


4. God is faithful 

After 25 years of fruitful student 
ministry, Ruth went on to become 
one of the leading thinkers and 
mobilizers of the worldwide “tent- 
making” movement. She founded 
what one Christian businessman, 
Gary Ginter, described as “the 
single most important tentmaking 
mobilization ministry in the USA.” 
Why did she invest 25 more years 
in yet another ministry? “Because,” 
she told me at her party, “God is 
committed to worldwide evange- 
lism and the end-times cannot come 
until the church has completed it’s 
mission. So if God never, ever gives 
up, then how can we?” 

Her response belies Ruth’s great- 
est lesson to me: that God is faith- 
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ful. That it is the Lord who guards 
and keeps us. It is upon God’s fi- 
delity and on nothing else that our 
life and future hang. The question 
is never whether God will be faith- 
ful to us—but will we be faithful to 
his faithfulness? 

Not long ago a popular show 
was being broadcast on American 
television. Top news people were 
questioning a politician. He was an 
exceptionally good guest that night. 
His answers were characteristically 
tough, feisty, and candid. As the 
program came to a close, one inter- 
viewer said, “Senator, we always 
ask this in the last 30 seconds, real- 
izing it’s not nearly as significant as 
the other things we’ve discussed, 
but who has been the greatest influ- 
ence in your life? Who has been one 
of your heroes?” There was dead si- 
lence. One by one each reporter 
looked up. The silence was awk- 
ward. As the camera zoomed in, the 
reason for the silence became imme- 
diately apparent. The Senator was 
fighting back his emotions. His 
voice breaking, he apologized to the 
startled reporters. 

Finally he said, “It’s a man the 
world has probably never heard of. 
He wasn’t famous, or rich, or pow- 
erful in the world’s sense. But he 
pointed me in the right direction. He 
saw something in me as a young 
man, he believed in me, and cared 
for me. Above all else, he modeled 
for me all the things I’ve ever as- 
pired to be. He was truly a great 
man.” 

That night a politically powerful 
man wept publicly on television. 
Not because he won an election or 
had lost an election. He wept be- 
cause he had a hero. That night I re- 
alized that the Senator and I had a 
great deal in common. The thought 
of my hero also makes me weep. 


Rebecca Manley Pippert is recognized in- 
ternationally as a prominent speaker and 
authority in the area of evangelism, founder 
of Salt Shaker Ministries, and author of sev- 
eral books that include the modern classic, 
Out of the Salt Shaker. 


Hunt Interview (continued from page 7 


power. We can learn to expect the 
storms, expect the mystery—that’s 
the exciting part. The storms won’t 
demolish you. 


Radix: I know you're involved in 
several exciting projects. As you 
look to the future, do you have an- 
other book you’re thinking about? 


HLH: I’m actually working on a 
book of meditations, with daily 
readings from women who lived by 
faith. There will be entries from 
women like Dorothy Day, and some 
of the Biblical women you teach 
about: women from all centuries, all 
socioeconomic levels, all races, mis- 
sionaries in China, pastors in Korea, 
others in Africa. 

I have a pulse on some of this 
material because I studied 
matristics, the female part of 
patristics, when I went for my de- 
gree program at Union. 

I’ve been exposed to really good 
scholarship, and for years I’ve col- 
lected stories of saints. My files are 
overflowing with these women. At 
the same time, through the Sister 
Fund, I’m in touch with contempo- 
rary feminist activists, so I’m put- 
ting them all together. Just two or 
three paragraphs every day, quot- 
ing a woman’s words, a story about 
her, and a prayer—short, really 
short. Those women can come alive 
and speak to us from the past. 


Radix: What are your hopes for the 
future? 


HLH: I hope that faith traditions 
will become thoughtful about how 
to respond to the feminist impulse 
because, if they aren’t careful, there 
will be more polarization. 

The same is true within feminism; 
feminism has to be thoughtful 
about how it responds to faith is- 
sues and to women of faith. This is 
where I think the Imago dialogue- 
process has a role, calling people 
to slow down and listen, learn- 
ing to mirror, validate, and empa- 
thize. @ 
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Meditation 


The Prayerful Life 


Henri Nouwen 


The contemplative life and the prayerful life are both lives in which we slowly descend 
with the mind into the heart. 

The idea that God has made his home in us so that we can make our home in him 
should be more than just a nice idea. It sounds good, but can we start to experience this at- 
homenéss and make it a personal truth? Or is it just a wonderful idea that in fact does not 
motivate us? 

Prayer is to descend with the mind into the heart, so that the idea of our having a 
home in God becomes spiritual knowledge, knowledge of the heart (heart meaning the 
center of the whole person). 

Prayer and silence and Scripture-reading and meditation are all part of movement 
from the head into the heart, so that the Word, the knowledge of God, can become flesh in 
us, in an ongoing incarnation. The idea that God has built his home in us becomes so real 
that when we preach or teach or minister or help “in the name of the Lord,” it means 
something. His name has become our dwelling place, our home. If I say something to you 
oral ie name of the Lord,” it means that the name is the place. It is the home. “Where are 
you?” “lam in the name.” “Where are you living?” “In the name.” So whatever you do— 
speak, eat, drink, play, work, or teach—do it in the name. That is the space where it’s 


happening. And that has to become a spiritual truth. 


(This meditation is an excerpt froma longer article Intimacy, Fecundity, and Ecstasy which appeared 


in Radix 15:6) 
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Interview with Eugene Peterson 
(on how to read the Bible) 


Eugene Peterson's books include 
Run with the Horses, Christ Plays 
in Ten Thousand Places, A Long 
Obedience in the Same Direction, 
and many other contemporary clas- 
sics. He is perhaps best known for 
The Message, his modern-language 
translation of the Bible, which has 
had an enormous impact on contem- 
porary readers. 

Peterson is professor emeritus of 
Spiritual Theology at Regent College, 
Vancouver. He now lives with his 
wife in rural Montana, where he con- 


tinues to write books. 
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Radix: I just read Eat This Book, so I 
wanted to say “Congratulations.” I 
did manage to leave a few teeth 
marks on the cover. 


Peterson: I suggested to the pub- 
lisher that they include those little 
plastic ketchup containers that they 
have at McDonalds and other 
places. That might be a real selling 
point. 


Radix: Well, at least people have to 
buy it before they consume it. Abbie 
Hoffman titled his book, Steal This 
Book—and people did, which didn’t 
help his publisher. 

[just taught a class, “Women Em- 
powered to Serve,” for New Col- 
lege Berkeley. I went through the 1 
Timothy 2 passage carefully, de- 
scribing the setting and doing word 
studies to explain what the passage 
might actually mean (in contrast to 
how it’s often been interpreted). 

But looking out at the faces in the 


class, it was clear that they were re- 
ceiving bits of information that 
didn’t cohere. And then | read them 
your paraphrase of the passage 
from The Message and all the lights 
went on. They asked me to read it 
again, and there was this incredible 


“Aha” moment when the meaning ~ 


came through. So I wanted to thank 
you for that. 


Peterson: Well, thank you. 


Radix: So my understanding is that 
this is something like how you came 
to write The Message. You were 
working with a small class at church 
and felt frustrated that they didn’t 
seem to understand, so you wrote a 
paraphrase of a book. Was the dif- 
ference in their understanding clear 
immediately? 


Peterson: Oh, yes, it was very ex- 
citing. The class was on Galatians 
and that became the seed for The 


Message. But as I was writing Eat 
This Book, I realized that this is the 
way I’ve been treating Scripture all 
my life. 


Radix: At some point you actually 
taught Biblical languages before 
becoming a pastor? 


Peterson: Yes, my first job after or- 
dination was teaching Greek and 
Hebrew in a seminary. 


Radix: Which seminary? 


Peterson: It was the old Biblical 
Seminary in New York. It’s now 
New York Theological Seminary. 


Radix: So those tools have come in 
handy. 


Peterson: Oh, yes. Actually, what I 
was going to be was a Biblical lan- 
guages professor, and I got con- 
verted to being a pastor. 


Radix: How did that happen? 


Peterson: I grew up Pentecostal and 
never had a pastor I respected. Af- 
ter I became a Presbyterian, it was 
no better. Then, when I was in New 
York City, teaching in the seminary, 
I needed a little more money, be- 
cause they weren’t paying me very 
much. I was married, and a child 
was coming. 

So I went to be an associate pas- 
tor in White Plains, New York. And 
that pastor was, or at least seemed 
to me, to be the first pastor I ever 
met who was a man of God. As I 
worked with him I realized, “This 
is what I’ve always wanted to do. I 
never knew that pastors did this 
kind of work.” So that’s how I be- 
came a pastor. 


Radix: Through this man’s example. 
Peterson: Yes. 

Radix: It’s good that you met him. 
Early on in Eat This Book, you say 


“the text that seems to be most in 
favor on the American landscape 


today is the Sovereign Self.” Do you 
think there are reasons why that’s a 
special problem in this particular 
culture in a way that it wasn’t in the 
past? 


Peterson: Well, the basic ingredients 
go back to Eden. But I think Ameri- 
can culture with our combination of 
individualism and consumerism 
has taken it pretty far. We’ve got 
the money, or most of us have, to 
do whatever we want to. With our 
post-Enlightenment individualism 
and consumerism, combined with 
the total erosion of community, 
which we're all experiencing, I think 
America has almost perfected the 
self-sovereignty sin. 


Radix: Do you notice a difference 
when you travel in other countries? 


Peterson: | don’t do that much trav- 
eling but when I talk to friends who 
are in third-world countries, it’s 
very different. The little bit of travel 
I do is usually in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and Christians are such a mi- 
nority people there, they don’t have 
that same sense of self-sover- 
eignty—they’re more marginal to 
the culture. So I think it’s an Ameri- 
can problem although some of the 
Asians might be catching up with 
us—the Hong Kong, Korean, Japa- 
nese Asians. 


Radix: Toward the end of the book, 
you say that when the Hebrews 
were at home in the Canaanite cul- 
ture, they knew how to say “no” to 
the culture when they needed to. So 
I’m wondering, at what points do 
you think we American Christians 
need to be saying “no” to our cul- 
ture? Are there any points that are 
especially important? 


Peterson: Well, yes. I think the iden- 
tification of the culture with the 
church, with the evangelical church, 
makes us prone to an idolatry of na- 
tion. That’s so pervasive it’s almost 
impossible to carry on a conversa- 
tion about it. America’s founders 
left Europe because of nationalized 


As Christians 


we need to be 


contemplative as 


we interact with 


Scripture. We're 


not trying to 


empty ourselves; 


we're trying to 
be receptive to 


what's there. 
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churches. Now we’ve got one of our 
own, and we aren’t even aware of 
it. So the nationalism combined 
with the pervasive consumerism are 
big problems for the American 
church. 

We go church-shopping; we de- 
mand services of the church. The 
scary thing about this for me is that 
the vocabulary stays the same. We 
use all the right words, and we still 
keep all our doctrines in the evan- 
gelical church, but the context has 
changed so radically that they no 
longer mean anything. 

I don’t know how the Devil 
works, but if I were the Devil, I don’t 
think I could have devised a better 
way of destroying the congregation 
than talking about “big”—you 
know, the bigger, the bigger, the big- 
ger, the more glamorous. And that 
destroys congregations. Congrega- 
tions aren’t glamorous; they’re com- 
prised of sinners. 


Radix: That’s right. 


Peterson: But we’ve got these poster 
pictures, glamour shots of what 
churches ought to be. It can destroy 
pastors of small churches—they feel 
always inadequate, always inferior. 
And it destroys the people in the big 
churches, because they’re no longer 
dealing with community; they’re 
just part of a crowd. 

In the vaunted small-group 
movement—which certainly has 
some good things going for it 
(probably earlier on, more than 
now)—people say, “Well, we take 
care of community by having 
small groups.” 

Well, those aren’t communi- 
ties—those are people you like. 
And, you know, a community has 
to have people you don’t like in it. 


Radix: Yes, actually, my small 
group is made up of people I like. 


Peterson: They all are. If you don’t 
like them, you just drop out. Good 
things happen in these groups, but 
it’s not community. Congregation 
is God’s way to give us commu- 
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nity. 


Radix: I remember the early years 
of the Jesus movement, when our 
community included (in the Bible 
studies we had) people wandering 
in off the street who thought they 
were Jesus Christ, or had other dif- 
ficult issues. These weren’t people 
I would have sought out. 


Peterson: That's right. 


Radix: In your book you talk about 
lectio divina as a way to enter and 
experience the Word. How, as a 
Presbyterian pastor, did you dis- 
cover this practice? It sounds as if 
you got in touch with this pretty 
early on. 


Peterson: Oh, I did. But I don’t think 
it was as a Presbyterian pastor. As I 
was leading Bible studies and 
groups in my own congregation I re- 
alized I needed some kind of meth- 
odology to slow down and pay at- 
tention—to get past the cognitive 
understanding of Scripture, rather 
than keep saying, “How do you live 
this, how do you live this, how do 
you pray this?” There were times 
when I thought that the prolifera- 
tion of Bible studies might not be 


from che owokow of The Message 


EUGENE H. PETERSON 


EAT THIS BOOK 


& coevervation in che avt 
of spiriowal reading 


La 


such a good thing. We study the 
Bible, and then quickly we forget 
about it. 

But there’s no culture for—I’m 
exaggerating—there’s no culture for 
contemplation in our churches. 
And lectio divina is just a means to 
develop a contemplative life. But 
in a Christian way that means an in- 
teraction with Scripture. 

There’s a great attraction to Bud- 
dhist contemplation now—and you 
can understand the attraction of it. 
But as Christians we need to be con- 
templative as we interact with 
Scripture. We’re not trying to empty 
ourselves; we’re trying to be recep- 
tive to what’s there. 

So that’s how it happened. I had 
a new congregation, and an ideal 
group of people because they 
weren't churchy. Most of them were 
new Christians or halfway Chris- 
tians. So I was able to create a way 
of Bible study that wasn’t study—it 
wasn’t just cognitive figuring it out. 


Radix: Reading the new book, I got 
the impression that you don’t care 
much for the King James Version of 
the Bible. Are there other transla- 
tions that you’ve found more help- 
ful in your own work? 


Peterson: Well, I wouldn’t say I 
don’t care for it. I grew up with 
it; and then, when the RSV came 
out, I used that, and I’ve used it 
ever since. The Phillips transla- 
tion meant a great deal to me, 
when it came out, and then I dis- 
covered James Moffatt’s transla- 
tion which had come out a hun- 
dred years before. 

As an adult, I’ve always read 
my Bible in Greek and Hebrew, so 
that’s my primary text. The King 
James Bible became a frustra- 
tion for me because people were 
reading it uncomprehendingly. It 
seemed to me, pastorally, that 
with a certain group of people, it 
wasn’t helping. So i began doing 
informal translating in my ser- 
mons and teaching, but I never 
thought I would do The Message. 
It never occurred to me to do that. 


Oh, now I have a story that I need 
to tell you. 


Radix: OK. 


Peterson: It’s one of my favorite sto- 
ries. When The Message New Testa- 
ment came out, a woman wrote to 
me, who was 87 years old. She said 
she had 23 nieces and nephews, and 
none of them were Christians. For 
years she’d been buying them 
Bibles—King James Bibles, because 
that’s what she read. When she 
heard about The Message, she went 
out and bought one. Then she said, 
“I checked it in all the key places 
against my King James, and it 
passed..So I went out and bought 
23 copies, and I hope they’re going 
to read it.” Then she added, “But I’m 
still reading the King James.” 


Radix: Oh, I see, yes—the habit of a 
lifetime. 


Peterson: Well, people like that 
don’t need a Message—they’ve had 
comprehension from childhood. 
And if that works, that’s fine. 


Radix: There are cadences in certain 
passages like the 23rd Psalm that 
seem beautiful to me, as well as fa- 
miliar, in the King James version. 
But I do feel, having grown up in 
the church, that when something 
becomes overly familiar, it almost 
becomes background—I don’t re- 
ally encounter it. But when I read 
the same passage from The Message, 
all of a sudden something that I 
hadn’t noticed before becomes very 
clear. It shakes me up-—it’s not the 
same language I’ve heard all my life. 

But that is a funny story. I hope 
the woman’s efforts fared well with 
her nieces and nephews. 


Peterson: I never heard from her 
again, so I don’t know. 


Radix: You said earlier that you’d 
talked to the publishers about put- 
ting a packet of ketchup on the 
cover of Eat This Book. But do you 
actually have favorite condiments— 


you know, lexicons, concordances, 
that kind of thing,—that you use 
when you're studying? Not when 
you're doing lectio, but when you’ re 
actually studying the Bible? 


Peterson: Not so much any more. 
I’ve spent a lot of time with them in 
the past, lexicons, mostly; I’ve never 
used concordances much. 

There’s something prideful 
about me. I think I ought to know 
where some reference is and end up 
looking for it myself. But I’m quite 
an avid commentary reader. I love 
commentaries, new and old, and 
read them like novels. Here’s some- 
one working with the text and try- 
ing out different interpretations— 
it’s interesting to me. 


Radix: My last question: What are 
you working on next? 


Peterson: Well, Eat This Book is the 
second of five books on spiritual 
theology. With these five books I’m 
hoping to bring a sense of coherence 
and integration to all the aspects of 
what goes on in living out a practi- 
cal theology. The third one is fin- 
ished, and will be published in the 
fall. Its title is The Jesus Way, and it 
looks at the ways in which Jesus is 
the Way. He’s not just the way to 
God, but he’s the way we go on the 
Way. 

I’m working on the fourth one 
right now, and it’s on the spiritual- 
ity of language. There'll be a lot on 
metaphor and parable and prayer. 
It will be titled Tell It Slant. The way 
I started out was in dealing with 
spiritual direction, but it’s finally 
kind of spilled over that container. 
The last one will be titled Practice 
Resurrection. I'll use Ephesians for 
my text and try to develop a sense 
of maturity and wholeness and 
completeness in the old language of 
holiness. So that’s what I’m doing, 
in five books. My wife immodestly 
calls this the “Peterson Pentateuch.” 


Radix: That’s a good way to remem- 
ber it. We'll look forward to the up- 
coming volumes. 


The King James 
Bible became a 


frustration for 


me because people 


were reading it 


uncomprehendin gly. 


So I began doing 


informal translating 


in my sermons and 


teaching. 
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The Need to Pay Attention: 
Darkness, Light, and the Visionary Eye 


Luci Shaw 


i was transfixed, once, during a dinner party I was hosting for friends, by the sudden sight, in my own 
dining room, of a green vine spiraling up out of the spout of a blue-and-white teapot as it sat on a shelf next 
to the wall. It had a look of astonishment as if to inquire, “What am I doing here?” Closer investigation 
(after the guests had departed) revealed its source as a dried pea hidden inside the teapot. My conjecture 
was that in some time in the dim past one of my young sons had been prodigal with his pea-shooter in the 
dining room, and the vagrant pea, nurtured at last by moisture of unknown origin, had been encouraged 


enough to sprout and wind its way in the dark toward the tiny star of light that shone through the teapot 


spout. 
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A young plant shrouded in the soil “knows,” senses, 
that its task is to reach the light. That it is destined for 
resurrection after its long burial-—that to arrive in the 
light will mean life and health and growth and fruit- 
fulness. 

Light is there for our seeing. Eyes and light work- 
ing together result in sight. 

The Gospel reading in the Anglican lectionary for 
the 23rd Sunday after Pentecost is from Mark 10. It tells 
the story of blind Bartimaeus, who had the encounter 
of his life on a road out of Jericho. Hearing the story 
read in church, once again sitting there in the pew, I 
was taken aback by the simplicity and urgency of the 
blind man’s entreaty to Jesus,”I want to see,” a request 
Ihave been making on and off for most of my life. With 
Virginia Stem Owens, I have pleaded: “Give me phe- 
nomena... Give me pictures and models . . . The one 
thing I cannot take is the denying darkness and the 
blind man’s eye.” 

All of us, Christians, with a mission of living the 
truth that compels, of focusing the light and dispelling 
the darkness—all of us acknowledge the need to see. 
And in order to see truly we need to learn how to pay 
attention to both seen and unseen worlds. 

Another Bible story, very similar, shows up in the 
ninth chapter of John’s Gospel, where an unnamed 
blind man receives sight from Jesus. It triggered this 
poem for me: 


The Sighting 


Out of the shame of spittle, 
the scratch of dirt, 
he made an anointing. 


Oh, it was an agony—the gravel 
in the eye, the rude slime, the brittle 
clay caked on the soft eyelid. 


But with the hurt 
light came leaping; in the shock and shine 
abstracts took flesh, and flew; 


winged words like view & space, 
shape & shade & green & sky, 
bird & horizon & sun. 


turned real in a man’s eye. 
Thus was truth given a face 
& dark dispelled, & healing done.' 


How do we see? What is vision? How can we con- 
dense into vivid words what we see? How, in a 
Christian’s life, may words and language be re- 
deemed—abstracts “turned real”? How is “truth given 


a face”? How is the physiological faculty of seeing 
connected with the more profound insight (in-sight!) 
of spiritual and intellectual perception? What part has 
our human imagination in this play of glimpse and 
gleam, of hide and seek, of light and shadow? Those 
were some of the questions on my mind as I sat, sev- 
eral years ago, looking up from a pew in St. 
Fridewide’s Chapel, in Christ Church Cathedral in 
Oxford: 


A Chiaroscuro God 


In this ancient place 

one section of the fresco 
ceiling has been left 

to peel, a puzzle, half 

the pieces lost. As from 

the bottom of a well I stare 

up, waiting for revelation. 

A raw plaster frowns 

from the past, a closed sky, murky 
as thunder, traced with 

gold shreds—a snatch 

of hair, a broken chin line, 
wing fragments in red, in blue. 


My eyes are busy—deepening 
pigment, filling in the detail 

of hands, feathers, touching up 
the face of an angel. But nothing 
changes. The terrible inscrutability 
endures, deeper than 

groined arches. Tattered 


seraphim flash their diminishing 
edges, like the chiaroscuro God who, 

if we believe Michelangelo, touched 
Adam into being with one finger, 
whose footprints crease the blackness 
of Gennesaret, whose wing feathers 
brush our vaulted heaven, purple 

with storm, whose moon 

is smudged—a round of window glass, 
an eye moving between clouds.’ 


Do we worship a chiaroscuro God? Used here as 
an adjective, that word still is an oxymoron. It means 
“clear/obscure,” juxtaposing two opposite elements. 
The term is used to describe a style of painting in 
which bright and dark elements of a work are shown 
up by the strong contrast each gives the other. It is a 
term that can also apply to writing, and even to musi- 
cal composition. It has been my personal experience 
that God sometimes allows me to be in darkness for a 
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while, hiding his face, so that 
when his light reappears to me, 
it is unmistakable. I have learned 
a great deal through this chiar- 
oscuro, this contrast. 

In the human condition, we 
“see through a glass, darkly.” Yet 
in spite of our present failure to 
know as we are known, to see 
with the clarity and breadth we 
long for, Jesus tells us, “If your 
eye is single, your whole body 
will be full of light.” This prom- 
ise implies that what is de- 
manded of us is a clear, sharp fo- 
cus, without the blurring of myo- 
pia or double vision. Such see- 
ing requires our deliberate, in- 
tentional joining-in-one of the 
separate images of our two eyes: 
a convergence. It calls us to be in 
a state of attentiveness. 

Asked to write a paragraph 
for Life magazine on, of all 
things, “the meaning of life,” Annie Dillard came up 
with this: “We are here to abet Creation and to witness 
it, to notice each thing so each thing gets noticed. To- 
gether we notice not only each mountain shadow and 
each stone on the beach, but we notice each other’s 
beautiful face and complex nature, so that Creation 
need not play to an empty house.” I’ve been reading 
Marilynne Robinson’s Gilead, in which again and again 
her narrator affirms the need to love and embrace the 
things in existence. 

For us to participate in this drama presupposes our 
need to pay attention (the word “pay” is significant— 
time, and awareness, love, concentration, and penetra- 
tion are the price of seeing). The details of God’s cre- 
ative activity are ubiquitous and all too often unno- 
ticed. In Thomas Merton’s words: “When the sun is 
always shining you forget that it is God’s gift, and you 
don’t pay attention any more.” To ignore these evi- 
dences of God’s magnanimity, or to view them as in- 
significant, is to deny or demean the creative energy 
of God. 

The word “attention” is derived from the Latin ad- 
tendere: to stretch toward. Attending implies inhabit- 
ing. This is not a spectator sport. Paying attention can- 
not be done in passivity. It demands intentionality, 
choice, awareness. And that, too, is costly. Especially 
in the Gospel of John, the command “Look!” draws 
our attention to significance. Behold! Wow! Christian 
spirituality demands that we stop in our tracks in or- 
der to see what’s happening, to read its meanings, and 
to attend to them. 


Thomas Howard has ob- 
served in a commentary on Out 
of the Silent Planet, “The will of 
God (of Maleldil, or of Aslan) 
may well present itself to us in 
the most unobtrusive of circum- 
stances, but the ready servant 
will be alive to it. Most of us miss 
our cues repeatedly.”* Or, as 
Sherlock Holmes commented to 
Watson: “You see, but you do not 
observe.” Artist Thomas La Duke 
notes that: “Some things are so 
common that they disappear. 
They’re all around us, but they 
vanish.” 

Missing our cues, we fail to 
notice the fingerprints of the 
Creator in the ordinary textures 
and phenomena of living, be- 
cause we are distracted by daily 
urgencies, by things we consider 
more important, which in the 
end may prove to be both trivial 
and transient. 


Mary Oliver tells us that: 


If you notice anything 
it leads you to notice 
more 

and more. 


Reginald Cook said of his friend Robert Frost, “He 
walked in the woods every day that he could...a 
lifelong habit, this walking. Like Wordsworth, he 
walked and looked, he listened. He knew the birdcalls, 
the names of the flowers, their patterns of blooming. 
The life cycles of trees were always of close interest to 
him. Mushroom, mold, or fungus—everything caught 
his eye” (Poets & Writers, March/April 2000, p. 24). All 
these lovers and breathers of life make up my good 
companions. They tell me I am not alone. 

Four years ago I spent two and a half weeks in the 
South Island of New Zealand. I recorded in detail my 
experience during the days we spent in the subtropi- 
cal rain forest of the west coast. Most of the time I was 
alone, by choice, with camera and journal, porous as a 
sponge to multiple sensations and impressions. My 
journal chronicled it for me: 

“Giant tree ferns arch over me, and enormous rata 
trees, scarlet with blossoms. But I find myself en- 
thralled, filled with the joy of small things. My camera 
lens, with its zoom magnification, helps me to see what 
I might otherwise merely glance at and move on. The 
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microcosm of moss gardens 
among the boulders along the 
forest paths, minute, damp 
velvet fronds like green sea 
anemones-small, low, un- 
known, unnamed greens, lie 
lavish in their rich diversity 
and texture. Minuscule star 
flowers punctuate the green 
of the ferns, jeweled with 
dew. Pebbles lie under water 
in the stream, strangely uni- 
form in size and roundness 
and color, the color of a rain 
cloud. My need is to stop, to 
be still, to focus, to be aware, 
to pay attention, to let the mi- 
crocosm speak—the world of 
negligible, unnoticed things. I realize how powerfully, 
given time, light speaks from such phenomena when 
seen through the magnifying lens of careful scrutiny. 

“We tend to think of God in terms of the infinitely 
huge—mountains, oceans, galaxies, universes. But as 
God is beyond gender and time, so is he beyond size. 
Like Mary Oliver once again (a favorite poet of mine, 
because she brings details to my notice), 


The dream of my life 

Is to lie down by a slow river 

And stare at the light in the trees— 
To learn something by being nothing 
A little while but the rich 

Lens of attention.‘ 


“Later. Iam astonished that when I mention the in- 
tricacies of moss, or the uniform roundness of pebbles 
in the stream, or the dark, lacy foliage of New Zealand 
black birches to my companions, when we rendezvous, 
they are puzzled. They hadn’t noticed. Deeply com- 
mitted to the Christian church’s world mission, they 
had been discussing global strategic initiatives. Though 
they are aware, and appreciative in a general way, that 
this subtropical landscape is ‘beautiful,’ they haven't 
noticed trivialities such as pebbles or varieties of moss. 
They haven't been watching where they walked.” 

This is where an incarnational approach to faith 
kicks in for me. As a poet and a sacramentalist | am 
learning to recognize pointers to transcendent realities 
in almost anything I see. Thomas Aquinas put it like 
this: “We arrive at the knowledge of God from other 
things.” In Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation of Christ we 
learn that “If your heart is straight with God, every 
creature will be to you a mirror of life and a book of 
holy doctrine.” Or, as St. Anthony put it: “My book... 
is the nature of created things, and whenever I wish I 


Missing our cues, 

we fail to notice the 
fingerprints of the 
Creator in the ordinary 
textures and phenomena 
of living because we are 


distracted by daily urgencies. 


can read in it the works of God.” 
It’s not that we are inventing 
our own ideas about the AI- 
mighty, but that we are explor- 
ing and examining the body of 
evidence already made avail- 
able to us. 

I find I need an annual wil- 
derness retreat as a cleansing of 
the eyes. John Stott calls the cre- 
ated universe “God’s second 
Bible.” The psalmist recognized 
it in the opening verses of Psalm 
19. Paul recognized it in Ro- 
mans 1: “Since the creation of 
the world, God’s invisible 
qualities,—his eternal power 
and divine nature—have been 
clearly seen, being understood from what has been made.” 
Or, as Eugene Peterson has paraphrased it, “The basic 
reality of God is plain enough. Open your eyes, and 
there it is! By taking a long and thoughtful look at what 
God has created, people have always been able to see 
what their eyes as such can’t see; eternal power, for 
instance, and the mystery of divine being.” 

So our seeing must be on at least two levels if we 
are to take seriously the prayer of Paul for the Chris- 
tians at Ephesus: “that the eyes of [your] hearts might 
be enlightened.” I believe that this enlightenment is 
linked to the discussion Jesus had with his followers 
(Matthew 13)—“Blessed are your eyes for they see” — 
a seeing that takes in both the surface realities and the 
more profound meanings that lie beyond them. I’m re- 
minded of George Herbert's verse: 


A man may look on glass— 

On it may stay his eye— 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


I believe that in the parables Jesus was setting forth 
the pattern for light and vision. In the Sower and Seeds 
story I’m convinced he was saying, “Yes, I want you to 
notice the way seeds grow, or don’t grow. I love it when 
you're exhilarated by the marvel of green life spring- 
ing from my Father’s hand, and it’s worthy of notice. 
Celebrate it, and then move on. It’s your soul growth 
that I’m after. What rocky soil causes your heart to 
wither? What weeds are choking the life and beauty 
out of you? What cynical scavenger birds are pecking 
your truth away, seed by seed? What will help you 
develop from seed to sprout to plant to a multiplica- 
tion of seeds: the miracle of the loaves over and over 
again, out there in the harvest field?” 

The aging apostle John, exiled on the island of 
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Patmos, was given an un- 
earthly vision of “one like the 
Son of Man.” Not surprisingly 
he was stricken with the paraly- 
sis of fear: fear of something 
other, fear of the unknown and 
the unknowable. But twice he 
was reassured, “Don’t be 
afraid. Write what you see ona 
scroll.”5 

A friend of mine, knowing 
my addiction to journal-keep- 
ing, once gave me a blank jour- 
nal with the admonition on the 
front page (an echo of the man- 
date to John), “Write what you 
see, and what you can’t see.” A 
bi-focal vision is called for. It 
tells me to pay attention to the 
surface of reality, but it could 
also mean to glimpse a brilliant 
epiphany beyond it. 

In this context I remember 
Emily Dickinson’s admonition: 


Tell all the truth but tell it slant— 
Success in Circuit lies 

Too bright for our infirm Delight 
The Truth’s superb surprise 


As Lightning to the Children eased 
With explanation kind 

The Truth must dazzle gradually 
Or every man be blind® 


Filia ee Re OOF sh 


I am sitting by an east window in my home. It is 
early—the sun not yet up, and the house quiet enough 
for me to hear nothing but the ticking of our antique 
clocks in adjoining rooms and the refrigerator’s gentle 
hum through the kitchen door. 

But I am not here to listen to the language of my 
house. This is supposed to be quiet time, vision time, 
when I can see and hear God—and discover my own 
thinking as I respond to his ideas entering my mind. 
Sometimes this happens. I sense the freshness, the pang 
of a thought from a source other than my own experi- 
ence or intelligence. 

Often, as I meditate, or concentrate on the groups 
of words on the pages of the book in my lap—the 
Bible—I see pictures in my head, or I hear a new mean- 
ing in the familiar phrases. Or I notice a link between 
them and the events, circumstances, and relationships 
that swim every day into my awareness. Connections 


are waiting to be recognized— 
patterns of cause and effect, of 
comparison and contrast—in 
which my mind interacts with the 
thoughts of another human mind, 
the Biblical writer (long dead), 
and through him—can I believe 
it?—with the mind of God. 

Somehow this all seems incon- 
gruous. Me in my flannel night- 
gown and slippers taking in 
ideas, seeing colors and shapes 
and scenes in the ancient words, 
with the Almighty focusing and 
clarifying them for me right now, 
on this 21st-century morning. 
How is it that I am relaxed and 
calm, even cozy, in The Presence? 
Why am I not crouched in terror 
on the rug? Is it possible that lam 
hearing from God, and yet remain 
unshriveled by the blast of divine 
reality? 

But the room is tranquil. The 
clocks tick on. Upstairs someone is waking and mov- 
ing. God is with me in this room, and although Iam on 
the edge of my wing-back chair with anticipation, lam 
not even nervous. 

Now the sun is over the horizon, burning through 
the fringe of cedars to the east of the house, its light 
flowing through the window not just with a general 
burgeoning of brightness but in multi-colored flakes 
of muted radiance that touch the walls, the piano, the 
leaves of the plants. The skin on the back of my hand 
has turned turquoise. I glance up at the window sill 
with its cut-glass bottle stoppers of varied shapes and 
sizes that I have collected. It is through these multiple 
prisms that the sunlight is being refracted now, split 
into splinters of coral and garnet and amethyst and 
topaz and aquamarine that lend the room their gem- 
like brilliance. 

Iam aware, quite suddenly, of the arrival of an idea. 
Iam seeing a connection. Iam realizing that just as this 
familiar room is being lit up and decorated with rain- 
bow light at dawn, the Bible—like an old and familiar 
house—is lit up with the colorful rays of metaphor, 
symbol, analogy, poetry, story, parable, imagery, pro- 
jected into all its rooms through the old leaded win- 
dows with their beveled edges. Although the light 
pouring through the glass is plain, white, ordinary day- 
light, because of the prisms, the light appears to me in 
its spectral colors. A fascination of changing hues illu- 
minates me with a perception of the true nature of light, 
its iridescent parts as well as its diffused, white whole- 
ness. I remind myself that the Scripture is not just in- 
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formation, data, exhortation, 
or proposition from God. Nor 
is it merely a series of abstract 
principles or concepts linked 
by stolid factual narrative. It 
is truth often deliberately 
framed in words that project 
brilliant images into my 
thinking. 

It is not only difficult but 
dangerous to look the sun in 
the eye. (Think of the squares 
of smoked glass or the strips 
of exposed film we are 
obliged to use as we watch 
the progress of a solar 
eclipse.) Even now, as I look 
through my window toward 
the gold glare moving like a fire between tree trunks 
and branches, igniting the surface of the creek below, I 
look away again, squinting in discomfort. 

That reaction to unfiltered light reminds me of a 
verse in Exodus that “no one has seen God at any time,” 
an idea echoed in John 1:18, “No one has ever seen 
God.” We learn that “the appearance of the glory of 
the Lord was like a devouring fire on the top of the 
mountain” (Exodus 24:17), and that even Moses, God’s 
intimate friend, when invited to scale a mountain and 
converse with Yahweh, was forbidden a face-to-face en- 
counter for his own preservation. 

Like me, like blind Bartimaeus pleading for a true 
sighting, Moses cried out: “Lord, I want to see. I pray 
you, show me your glory.” What he got was a promise 
that God would make his goodness pass before him, 
would proclaim his name, the un-pronounceable, un- 
write-able Tetragrammaton. To hear that holy name ar- 
ticulated, and to learn what that name stood for (to God 
all names have meaning) was to be invited into The 
Presence. Yahweh was even willing for Moses to see 
his “back parts,” or, as the Cambridge Bible puts it, 
“the afterglow which trails behind him” (Exodus 33:23). 

But from the full, blazing impact of deity, Moses 
needed to be shielded in a rock crevice in the shoulder 
of the mountain, with the hand of God covering him. 
Even in that shelter the high-voltage proximity of the 
Almighty must have felt for Moses like being exposed 
to the blinding power of a nuclear explosion. 

C. S. Lewis explained it like this, in Mere Christian- 
ity: “God is the only comfort; he is also the supreme 
terror: the thing we most need and the thing we most 
want to hide from. He is our only ally and we have 
made ourselves his enemies. Some people talk as if 
meeting the gaze of Absolute Goodness would be fun. 
They need to think again.” 

Lewis again: “The Christian religion . . . does not 


It’s not that we are 

inventing our own ideas 

about the Almighty, but 

that we are exploring and 
examining the body of evidence 


already made available to us. 


begin in comfort; it begins in 
... dismay ...In religion, as 
in war and everything else, 
comfort is the one thing you 
cannot get by looking for it. 
If you look for truth you may 
find comfort in the end: If you 
look for comfort you will not 
get either comfort or truth— 
only soft soap and wishful 
thinking to begin with and, in 
the end, despair.”* 

A Presbyterian friend of 
mine remembers talking with 
a Baptist coHeague who had 
become a high church Angli- 
can. My friend told this new 
convert that he personally 
found all the liturgical apparatus distracting; that it got 
in the way of his direct experience of God. “Of course 
it does, you dummy!” the Anglican replied. “That's 
what it’s there for. God is too glorious to be appre- 
hended directly. The liturgy, the robes, the incense, the 
chanting, are to enable you to stand in the presence of 
God without being bowled over by the power.” 

And I, if I were to receive (as a body receives a bul- 
let, or a land mass a meteor) the shock of the reality of 
divine glory and truth, without the protection of imag- 
ery, the veil of metaphor, I would be flattened, para- 
lyzed, perhaps annihilated. Yet here I am, hale and 
whole, and every day God shows me his goodness. It 
is visible not only in the Bible pictures he gives me of 
himself (shepherd, mother hen, protective fortress, ban- 
ner) but in the very fact that they are pictures. Every 
day Iam shown, if my eyes are open and focused, new 
meanings of the name of God, new dimensions of his 
person. 

A full, frontal view of God, the Almighty One, swift 
as light, sharp and intense as a laser, with the energy of 
the universe flashing from his eyes, and with the Earth 
(and me on it) cradled like a marble in his palm, would 
be too much for me in my humanity. 

It was almost too much for Moses, for Gideon, for 
Daniel, for John the apostle on Patmos. Like them we 
are finite, longing for the touch of divine reality, yet 
vulnerable and small and trembling. As Isaiah puts it, 
we are tender as field flowers and as easily cut down 
as meadow grass. So God, knowing our fragility, par- 
cels out his truth to us in small gifts of metaphor, shows 
himself to us in clumps of words, in the sacraments, in 
the natural theology of Creation. 

Because I am growing accustomed to the grace of 
gradual illumination, it is a delight, and no real sur- 
prise, when I see God’s messages to me in the scattered 
rainbows on my wall at sunrise. 

Continued on page 29 
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Sabbath Living 


Susan S. Phillips 


Sunday /Marc Chagall 


If you refrain from trampling the Sabbath, 

from pursuing your own interests on my holy day; 

if you call the Sabbath a delight 

and the holy day of the LORD honorable; 

if you honor it, not going your own ways, 

serving your own interests, or pursuing your 

own affairs; 

then you shall take delight in the LORD, 

and I will make you ride upon the heights of the earth 
and feast on the inheritance of your father Jacob. 


—Isaiah 58:13-14 


Unlike the other Ten Command- 
ments, Sabbath-keeping often is 
treated as optional. Adults who 
grew up in Christian or Jewish fami- 
lies with strict Sabbath practices 
tend to recoil from Sabbath. It con- 
notes prohibition, weekend days 
unhappily spent in submission to 
beliefs and practices imposed by 
parents, frenzied cooking one day 
to allow no cooking the next, his- 
toric television shows missed (like 
the Beatles on Ed Sullivan) because 
of a “no entertainment” rule on the 
Sabbath. 

Some argue passionately against 
strict Sabbath observance, quoting 
Jesus’ warnings against hollow le- 
galism. Others, not similarly 
marked by childhood exposure, 
may simply say, “It’s not really one 
of my personal spiritual disci- 
plines.” A few express mild curios- 
ity, wondering if perhaps there’s an 
opportunity for prayer that they’ve 
missed. On the whole, complaint, 
dismissal, or tepid interest are not 
the responses elicited by “Thou 
shalt not kill” and the rest of the Ten 
Commandments. 

Not growing up in a strict 
Sabbatarian home I had little inter- 
est in the subject until recently. My 
family had always practiced “Sab- 
bath lite”: going to church, not go- 
ing to work or school, and spend- 
ing the day according to personal 
choice. As an adult, I spent many 
Sunday afternoons working at 
home, with no sense that I was 
“trampling the Sabbath.” 

The last few years have been dif- 
ferent. With children off at college, 
work has mushroomed, increas- 
ingly encroaching on even my mini- 
mal Sabbath expectations. I love my 
work—most of which has to do with 
supporting and accompanying 
people as they listen for and follow 
God—and I appreciate the monas- 
tic rhythm of dividing the day into 
“Ora et labora” (prayer and work). 
Yet I began to notice signs of exces- 
sive labora. 

My back ached from sitting for 
many hours every day. I less fre- 
quently saw my garden in daylight. 


The Sabbath sanctifies 
time. So often we think of 
space as sanctified. We 
create a temple or church 
in which to contemplate 
God. The Sabbath is a 


“temple in time.” 


And then one day I forgot an ap- 
pointment with a person coming to 
see me for spiritual direction. I took 
that grave lapse of responsibility as 
a divine “Stop” sign, and decided 
to keep the Sabbath day holy. Isaiah 
58 has been a guide in doing that. 


Stop—Refrain from Trampling the 
Sabbath 

The Hebrew word Shabbat 
means, simply, “Quit... Stop... 
Take a break” (Eugene H. Peterson, 
Christ Plays in Ten Thousand Places: 
A Conversation in Spiritual Theology, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
2005, p. 109). The word Shabbat it- 
self has no religious or spiritual con- 
tent. Stop. Empty your hands. Sit 
down. Breathe. Look around. No- 
tice. This is the invitation. 

In Genesis 2:1-4 we read, “By the 
seventh day God had finished the 
work he had been doing; so on the 
seventh day he rested from all his 
work. And God blessed the seventh 
day and made it holy” (the first use 
of the word holy in Scripture). God 
made many things, and they were 
good. The seventh day arrived, and 
God made it holy. 

When we observe the Sabbath, 
we, like God, stop from our doing, 
and experience our being. We join 
God in what God has made holy. 
This can be done everyday in Sab- 


bath moments, as well as every sev- 
enth day and every seventh year 
(sabbatical), but most significantly 
we are encouraged by the Creator’s 
example to stop on the seventh day 
of the week. 

At the beginning of the Sabbath 
as the sun sets Friday evening, Jews 
kindle the light. As dinner begins, 
the woman of the house lights two 
candles and prays: “Blessed are you, 
Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who has set us apart by his com- 
mandments and commanded us to 
kindle the Sabbath lights” (taken 
from Lynne M. Baab’s Sabbath-Keep- 
ing: Finding Freedom in the Rhythms 
of Rest, Downers Grove, III: 
InterVarsity Press, 2005, p. 127). Two 
candles are lighted in remembrance 
of the two mentions of Sabbath in 
the Law (Deuteronomy 5:12-15 and 
Exodus 20:8-11). 

There is great wisdom in the 
Jewish observance of Sabbath from 
sundown to sundown. Most of our 
spiritual disciplines are under our 
control. We establish their frame 
and rhythm (for instance, writing in 
a prayer journal each morning, or 
an evening prayerful review of the 
day). We can negotiate with these 
practices: “Well, I’m tired tonight, 
so I’ll review today in the morning.” 
I was once on vacation with a per- 
son who was “catching up” on 
months of neglected journaling, 
writing each day’s entry retrospec- 
tively as though on the day long 
gone. How many of us hurriedly 
play catch-up when we fall behind 
with our scheduled daily Bible read- 
ing? 

A sundown Sabbath cannot be 
postponed. It arrives. There is an- 
ticipation, readying, and, perhaps 
even the tingle of desire. In some 
Jewish synagogues it is as though 
the bride is coming. All of us who 
welcome Sabbath on Friday or Sat- 
urday sundown, stop and wait, 
much as we turn expectantly at the 
opening notes of the wedding 
march (Richard Wagner, “Bridal 
Chorus,” Lohrengrin, 1841). 

Stopping isn’t easy. We notice 
what things inside and outside our- 
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selves keep us busy and 
preoccupied. My mind 
goes to Jesus, who stopped 
in the midst of all kinds of 
urgent, important affairs, 
crowds of people, and the 
urging of friends to keep 
moving. When Bartimaeus 
cried out, “Jesus stood still 
and said, ‘Call him here’” 
(Mark 10:49). Jesus stops 
for us. When we stop for 
him, we often discover 
what’s going on in our 
minds and hearts. The dis- 
traught couple on the road 
to Emmaus, questioned by 
the stranger “[s]tood still, 
looking sad” (Luke 24:17). 
On the Sabbath, we can 
choose to stand still, notice 
what we’re feeling, and anticipate 
encountering God. 


Turning Toward—Call the Sabbath 
a Delight and the LORD’s Holy 
Day Honorable 

Stopping prepares us to turn to- 
ward God. We “call the Sabbath a 
delight and the LORD’s holy day 
honorable.” This is an avowal, an 
affirmation, an acceptance of God’s 
sanctification of the day. Isaiah 
doesn’t write, “call the Sabbath a 
chore and the LORD’s holy day 
onerous.” In fact, the word delight 
appears twice in this short descrip- 
tion of Sabbath living. Savoring that 
delight is part of the command- 
ment. How we do that is personal 
and relational, and we discover 
more and more about it with prac- 
tice. God takes the first step by cre- 
ating the holy day and inviting us 
into it. 

The Sabbath sanctifies time. So 
often we think of space as sanctified. 
We create a temple or church in 
which to contemplate God. The Sab- 
bath is a “temple in time.” Rabbi 
and theologian Abraham Joshua 
Heschel claimed that “The Sabbaths 
are our [Jews’] great cathedrals... 
which neither the Romans or Ger- 
mans were able to burn” (The Sab- 
bath: Its Meaning for Modern Man, 
Boston: Shambala, [1951] 2003, p. 
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xv). The Ten Commandments do 
not command the building of a 
temple or altar; they do command 
sanctification of the seventh day. In 
times of persecution and times of 
thriving, in the Holy Land and in 
captivity, Jews were to observe the 
Sabbath. God made the Sabbath 
holy, and no person can demolish 
that sanctuary. 

One of the most distinguished 
words in the Bible is gadosh, holy, a 
word first applied to Sabbath, and 
one that “more than any other is 
representative of the mystery and 
majesty of the divine” (Heschel, p. 
xvi). On the seventh day, God 
rested, blessed, and hallowed the 
day. We experience it as holy, but it 
is objective, not subjective holiness 
that we encounter. It is not merely a 
sensory experience; it is a relation- 
ship. We stop and turn from our 
occupations and preoccupations in 
order to orient toward God. 

Whatever our circumstances, 
this Sabbath temple constructed of 
time is available to us. This temple 
of the Holy Spirit is there for us in 
our solitude as well as in commu- 
nity; even in solitude we enter that 
temple of time with the universal 
communion of saints. Sabbath- 
keeping turns my mind to God’s 
saints throughout time and around 
the world, and sometimes inspires 


me to contact some I’ve 
been blessed to know as 
friends. 

Stopping and turning 
toward God is the founda- 
tion of contemplative prac- 
tice of all kinds. The prac- 
tice of the presence of God 
is “an application of our 
soul to God, or a remem- 
brance of God present, 
which can be made either 
by the imagination or by 
the intellect” (Brother. 
Lawrence of the Resurrec- 
tion, The Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God, trans. by Sister 
Mary David, NY: Paulist 
Press, 1978, p. 88). This is 
Sabbath delight. 

In all contemplative 
disciplines, receptivity is essential. 
We open our minds, hearts, and 
senses to God, not knowing how 
God will be experienced. Perhaps as 
a wind, an earthquake, a fire .. . or 
a gentle whisper. Resting in that 
openness to God may be the day’s 
grace. By stopping, we honor God’s 
holy day and discover the way it 
shapes our time. Unlike other time 
that we manage, make, take, give, 
spend, and organize, consecrated 
Sabbath time arrives for us to enter. 
Or not. 


Turn From—Pursuing Your Own 
Interests, Going Your Own Way, 
Pursuing Your Own Affairs 

It’s important to notice what we 
turn from when we stop and turn 
toward God’s holy day. When Jesus 
talked with people, he drew out 
their concerns: “What do you want 
me to do for you [Bartimaeus]?” 
“What are you talking about as you 
walk along [on the road to 
Emmaus]?” In Eastern Orthodox 
hesychastic prayer (centering or 
heart prayer) there is a movement 
called nepsis (vigilance) which in- 
volves guarding the heart against 
fears and doubts that turn one away 
from God (see, for example, The 
Neptic and Hesychastic Character of 
Orthodox Athonite Monasticism by 
Archimandrite Georgios at http:/ / 


www.greekorthodoxchurch.org / 
neptic_monasticism.html). The 
people on the road to Emmaus were 
kept from seeing Jesus. Their ques- 
tions, fearful fleeing, and roiling 
emotions prevented them from rec- 
ognizing what their hearts were 
noticing. Jesus helped them get in 
touch with their hearts. Sabbath- 
keeping can help us do the same. 
As we stop, we notice what vies 

for our attention. We live in a noisy, 
cluttered culture. Walking down the 
city street at the noon hour, there’s 
a cacophony of people talking. A 
close look reveals that each person 
is, seemingly, talking to him or her- 
self. For a moment the scene seems 
surreal, even lunatic. Closer scru- 
tiny identifies small metal objects at- 
tached to ears, lapels, and pockets. 
Each person is talking on a phone. 
What would Jesus have to do to at- 
tract the hermetically sealed atten- 
tion of a person on this road? 

What seals us into our own so- 
lipsistic bubbles of buzz and hum? 
Sometimes it’s habit. We gradually 
increase the pace and density of our 
lives, and barely notice the change. 
Sometimes fears imprison us: “I'll 
fall behind if I don’t keep up.” 
Pride, too, is encapsulating: “I’m 
busy; therefore I’m important.” 

Biblical wisdom about Sabbath 
alerts us to some particular ele- 
ments of our lives that we must turn 
from as we stop and “call the Sab- 
bath a delight and the holy day of 
the LORD honorable.” 


Hierarchical Relations 

All of Scripture calls us to love 
one another, love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and care for the alien in 
our land. Justice is integral to lov- 
ing God. The fourth commandment 
specifically instructs us, on the sev- 
enth day, to stop all work, and to 
rest. This command is not only for 
each of us, but is also for those who 
live with and work for us, includ- 
ing animals, and the aliens in our 
land (and, we might include today, 
those in other lands who labor for 
us). This is a practice of justice as 
well as devotion; we are not to ex- 


Unlike other time that 
we manage, make, 
take, give, spend, and 
organize, consecrated 
Sabbath time arrives 


for us to enter. Or not. 


pect others to work for us while we 
enjoy Sabbath rest. 

We are to see this day of rest asa 
privilege for all who are created by 
our Sabbath-keeping God. This is 
radical thinking. Part of the inter- 
ests and pursuits we put down on 
the Sabbath are those of class, em- 
ployment, and ownership relations. 
In a small way it is like the year of 
Jublilee imagined in Scripture as 
occurring every 50 years (after 
seven times seven years of Sab- 
baths), during which wealth would 
be redistributed generously 
(Leviticus 25:8-17). 

The Law offers two grounds for 
Sabbath rest from the usual social 
stratification of our relationships. 
The Exodus 20:8-11 expression of 
the Sabbath commandment invites 
us to see God as our exemplar, God 
who ceased working on the seventh 
day and invited all of creation into 
that holy rest. The Deuteronomy 
5:12-15 form of the commandment 
is based on a justice argument: Do 
not oppress others, because you re- 
member how it was to be a slave 
before your Lord stretched out his 
arm and freed you. Keeping the 
Sabbath holy enjoins love of God 
and neighbor. 

The beautiful invitation to Sab- 
bath in Isaiah 58 is preceded by a 
call to justice and compassion (vs. 
1-12). God exhorts us “to loose the 
chains of injustice and untie the 


cords of the yoke, to set the op- 
pressed free and break every yoke . 
.. to share your food with the hun- 
gry and to provide the poor wan- 
derer with shelter—when you see 
the naked, to clothe him... ” (vs. 6- 
7). Jesus echoed those words, af- 
firming the primacy of justice love 
over insular piety (Matthew 25). The 
right observance of Sabbath is in- 
fused with compassionate care that 
crosses all boundaries of class, privi- 
lege, ethnicity, gender, age, and 
wealth. We turn from these distinc- 
tions on the seventh day, so that all 
may rest in the holy day we call 
“honorable.” 

We need to ask ourselves what 
forms of relating we need to aban- 
don on the Sabbath. Perhaps there 
are kinds of serving we do or receive 
that require suspension. Do we del- 
egate work to others on the Sab- 
bath? Perhaps we think in terms of 
“getting ahead (of others),” and can 
be released from those thoughts on 
the Sabbath. Sunday is often the day 
when homes that are for sale are 
open for visits. Do we visit such 
homes in order to assess our Own 
status or wealth relative to others? 
If so, that might not be compatible 
with observing the Sabbath. 


Work 

The call to rest from work on the 
seventh day of each week is, in part, 
an affirmation of the six other days 
of work. Work and Sabbath are part 
of the integrated whole of our lives, 
in keeping with the life of God as 
we encounter it from the very be- 
ginning. 

Genesis opens with God at the 
work of creation. Notice the verbs 
describing God in the first two chap- 
ters of Genesis: created, hovered, 
spoke, named, made, separated, 
gathered, called, made, and formed. 
God worked. Creation was active: 
The land produced, trees bore fruit 
(according to their various kinds), 
the lights in the sky marked seasons 
and illuminated the land, the 
greater and lesser lights had their 
own domains of governance, fish 
teemed, birds flew, and all were 
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fruitful and multiplied. 
Humankind was made in God’s 
image as ruler of the earth and its 
creatures. When God put the man 
in the Garden of Eden it was “to 
work and take care of it” (Genesis 
2:15). The first work we see the man 
invited to do was to name each liv- 


ing creature. Among the first work ° 


we see God and people collaborat- 
ing on is sewing: God improved 
upon the flimsy vegetable material 
the man and woman sewed by in- 
troducing leatherwork (3:7, 21). 
Each workday in creation is called 
“good.” Jesus worked and told us 
that he and his Father are working 
(see John 5:17). 

Work is essential, and God 
clearly calls us, one day a week, to 
put it down. This is not an injunc- 
tion to turn keeping Sabbath into a 
replacement kind of work, legalis- 
tically enforced. Jesus healed the 
paralytic at the pool of Bethesda on 
the Sabbath, and was criticized for 
it. Jesus’ actions were in keeping 
with the justice/love teachings of 
Judaism. Ancient rabbis did not 
deify the Sabbath, but rather wrote, 
“The Sabbath is given unto you, not 
you unto the Sabbath,” and coun- 
seled that “Even when there is the 
slightest possibility that a life may 
be at stake one may disregard ev- 
ery prohibition of the law” (Heschel, 
p. 6, quoting rabbis from Genesis 
rabba 19:3). Scripture is a way to life, 
not an obstacle to it. Sabbath, too, is 
vitalizing. 

One day a week we are to put 
aside work in order to keep the Sab- 
bath. For many of us it is a challenge 
to discover what is in keeping with 
the Sabbath, and what pulls us to- 
ward work. I cannot turn on my 
computer on the Sabbath, even to 
communicate with friends or read 
on-line devotionals. Turning on the 
computer pulls me toward work. I 
can’t talk with certain people at 
church on Sunday because I get 
drawn toward thoughts of work. 
Being with friends and family, read- 
ing, gardening, walking alone and 
with my dog, and many other ac- 
tivities are, for me, compatible with 
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Sabbath delight. As we practice Sab- 
bath-keeping, we discover what we 
must turn from, in order to turn to- 
ward God’s holy day. 


Instrumentality 

Romans reacted with contempt 
to the Jews’ adherence to the law of 
abstaining from labor on the Sab- 
bath (see Juvenal, Seneca, and oth- 
ers). They saw it as self-indulgent, 
lazy, and counter-productive. (We 
might notice our own “Roman re- 
action” to Sabbath-keeping.) Some 
Jews (such as Philo) legitimated the 
practice by referring to relaxation as 
a means to an end. This, too, was 
Aristotle’s view: “[W]e need relax- 
ation because we cannot work con- 
tinuously. Relaxation, then, is not 
an end; for it is taken for the sake of 
activity” (Nicomachean Ethics, Book 
X, Chapter 6, 1. 34-35). 

Today some have adopted this 
instrumental approach to Sabbath 
and rest. Scripture, however, simply 
commends Sabbath as a practice 
engaged in by God from the begin- 
ning, and commands it in the Mo- 
saic law. Sabbath is to be cherished 
in and of itself, not as a means to an 
end. 

In the United States (and in 
much of the industrialized world) 
we alternate between frenzied striv- 
ing and mind-numbing disengage- 
ment, which we hope will refuel us 
for our return to striving. We have 
the longest work-week and work- 


year in the world, and are proud to 
call ourselves “busy.” Writing about 
American anxiety at the end of the 
20th century, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novelist Marilynne Robinson wrote, 
“It is as if we took morphine to help 
us sleep on a bed of nails” (“Facing 
Reality,” The Death of Adam: Essays 
on Modern Thought, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1998, 
p. 80). The bed of nails is, among 
other things, our endless working 
to get ahead. Sabbath is neither a 
narcotic that enables endurance, nor 
a pious practice for the sake of heav- 
enly credit. 

Jesuit writer Peter van 
Breemen’s words about prayer are 
apt for honoring the day that God 
has called “holy”: “Prayer cannot be 
a means to an end. Prayer is the last 
word—there is no word beyond 
prayer . .. Prayer is not efficient, it 
doesn’t bring about anything—it’s 
the stillpoint, the axis around which 
everything rotates” (quoted in the 
“Foreword” by Edward Farrell of 
van Breemen’s book As Bread That 
Is Broken, Denville, N.J.: Dimension 
Books, 1974, pp. 7-8). To greet the 
Sabbath, we free our hands of work, 
roles, our responsibilities of author- 
ity and rank, our thoughts of gain. 


Exaltation—Take Delight in and 
Ride on the Heights of the Lord 

Exaltation is a theological word 
akin to what some psychologists 
now are calling “elevation.” Exalt, 
literally, means to lift high. One can 
be lifted high in rank, pride, power, 
character, or joy. Isaiah 58 tells us 
that on the Sabbath we are to delight 
as God lifts us up. 

We read in Scripture that God is 
a God who exalts the faithful. At the 
end of his life, Moses sang about 
how God will bless his people by 
lifting them to high places 
(Deuteronomy 32:13). David is 
called “the man whom God ex- 
alted” (2 Samuel 23:1). The expres- 
sion of God lifting up is most 
poignantly expressed in Isaiah’s 
song of the suffering servant: “See, 
my servant shall prosper; he shall 


be exalted and lifted up, and shall 
be very high . . . [though he be] de- 
spised and rejected” (Isaiah 52:13; 
53:3). Paul echoed this in 
Philippians 2: “Therefore God also 
highly exalted [Christ]... “ (vs. 9). 
There is no contradiction between 
exaltation and suffering. Being 
lifted on high is the mark of God’s 
blessing for faithfulness. This expe- 
rience is sheer gift. We can stop, turn 
toward God, and turn from distrac- 
tion, but the experience of exaltation 
is a gift not subject to our control. 

Exaltation in the Bible is a rela- 
tional word. We exalt God, and God 
exalts the faithful. But we can also 
exalt ourselves, exalt other gods, 
and respond to the exaltation of oth- 
ers. Jesus taught that “All who ex- 
alt themselves will be humbled, and 
all who humble themselves will be 
exalted” (Matthew 23:12). Exalta- 
tion is not the aim, but, rather, a pos- 
sible blessing, of keeping God’s Sab- 
bath holy. 

Social scientists study the hori- 
zontal dimension of intimacy and 
attachment, and the vertical dimen- 
sion of relative social status and 
power. Some theorists are now 
pointing to a third dimension, 
which spans the continuum from 
purity to pollution, and for which 
we often use vertical concepts of 
morality (e.g., “low life,” “moral 
stature,” etc.), including that of el- 
evation. “Elevation is elicited by 
acts of virtue or moral beauty; it 
causes warm, open feelings (‘dila- 
tion?’) in the chest; and it motivates 
people to behave more virtuously 
themselves” (Jonathan Haidt, “El- 
evation and the Positive Psychology 
of Morality,” Flourishing: Positive 
Psychology and the Well-Lived Life, 
Corey L. M. Keyes and Jonathan 
Haidt, eds., Washington, D. C.:: 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 2003, p. 276). 

We might experience elevation 
when we see Rembrandt's painting 
of the Return of the Prodigal or see a 
person give up his seat on the bus 
for a pregnant woman. Elevation 
changes our vantage on the land- 
scape of life. On the Sabbath, we 


In the United States (and 
in much of the industrial- 
ized world) we alternate 
between frenzied striving 
and mind-numbing disen- 
gagement, which we hope 
will refuel us for our re- 


turn to striving. 


behold the hallowed day of the Lord 
and are moved. 

In studies of elevation, people 
have told of pleasant or “tingling” 
feelings (often in their chests) which 
inspire them to want to affiliate with 
and help others, and to become bet- 
ter people themselves (Haidt, p. 
282). Is the chest expansion a 
stretching of the heart, like that 
about which the prophet Joel said 
“Rend your hearts not your cloth- 
ing” (2:13)? Unlike elevation, spiri- 
tual exaltation is relational. Our 
hearts are made to be stretched by 
compassion, truth, and beauty, and 
when they swell in the spaciousness 
of Sabbath time, they do so in God’s 
embrace. 


Communion—Feast 

The verses about Sabbath in 
Isaiah 58 end with a promise of 
feasting, which is based on inherit- 
ance. Similarly, in Matthew 22, 
people are invited to the wedding 
banquet prepared by the king for his 
son. The word sanctify in Exodus 
20:8, where we’re enjoined to “re- 
member the Sabbath day to sanctify 
it,” is the Hebrew word le-kadesh. 
This is the word the Talmud uses to 
speak of consecrating or betrothing 


a woman to a man (Heschel, p. 44). 
We put down our work, open our 
hand to receive the wedding invi- 
tation, take off our work clothes, 
and dress in our best. Then we sim- 
ply show up, anticipating the be- 
loved. 

It is a timeless space, like that of 
Eden and Kingdom. As a verb, 
Shabbat means “to be complete” 
(Heschel quoting Edward Mahler, 
note 13, p. 99). The holy shalom of 
Sabbath links creation and eternity, 
as “Eternity utters a day” (Heschel, 
p. 93). Eugene Peterson claims that 
Sabbath links creation and salva- 
tion, as “we are interested in God 
and Christ being formed in us” 
(Christ Plays in Ten Thousand Places, 
p- 116). The Talmud says that the 
Sabbath is “somewhat like the 
world to come” (quoted by Heschel, 
p- 68), and we savor it. “To men 
alone time is elusive; to men with 
God time is eternity in disguise” 
(Heschel, p. 93). It is on the Sabbath 
that we taste this time. That is the 
feast, a taste of wonder and adora- 
tion for God. Like food at a feast, it 
is ingested and metabolized, nour- 
ishing our souls. 

In keeping Sabbath, I sometimes 
think about the Sabbath day long 
ago when Jesus was in the tomb. 
Jesus lay still. The forces of creation 
and salvation joined on that holy 
day, and there was resurrection. 
Later, appearing to his disciples in 
Emmaus, ina room in Jerusalem, on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee, Jesus 
invited those he loved to the feast. 
They had been bereft and devas- 
tated, confused and exhausted. He 
exalted them, and invited them to 
eat with him. They ate together. 

In remembrance of God, and in 
remembrance of God’s Son, we are 
invited to stop, “take delight in the 
LORD,” and eat. How can we 
refuse? Hi 


Susan S. Phillips, a sociologist, is executive 
director of New College Berkeley and co- 
editor of The Crisis of Care: Affirming 
and Restoring Caring Practices in the 
Helping Professions. 
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Film 


The Da Vinci Code 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


When the Da Vinci Code movie 
opened, one Bay Area theater ran an 
ad reading, “The Da Vinci Code: Seek 
the Truth.” Seeing the movie made 
me mistrust the ad’s next line, “Real 
butter on our popcorn,” because the 
movie was a homogenized mess— 
fake, with a disagreeable after-taste, 
and bad for your heart. 

The novel’s tremendous suc- 
cess, despite having its “facts” so 
thoroughly discredited by the New 
York Times, “60 Minutes,” etc., led 
me to expect that Dan Brown had 
written one suspenseful page- 
turner, and maybe it was. (Some 
critics say the book is better than the 
movie; others say the screenplay is 
better.) One of the movie’s few sur- 
prises for me was its lackluster plot: 
it was boring. 

Asa viewer who hadn't read the 
book, I found the plot confusing. At 
several crucial points I asked my 
viewing companion to explain what 
was happening. This is not good. 
A movie, even one based on a com- 
plicated book, should be scripted to 
make sense in its own right. But the 
problems go deeper than the trans- 
lation from book to screen. The plot 
itself doesn’t make sense. 

The movie follows the adven- 
tures of Robert Langdon, a 
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symbologist who gets drawn into 
an elaborate intrigue between two 
secret societies. Tom Hanks, as 
Langdon, doesn’t make a very cred- 
ible Harvard professor. He also 
lacks the swashbuckling verve of 
Harrison Ford in Indiana Jones and 
the Last Crusade—a more exciting 
Holy Grail movie (and one that 
doesn’t offend all of Christendom). 
Audrey Tautou plays Langdon’s 


lovely sidekick, Sophie Neveu. To- 
gether they follow clues that will 
apparently unlock some ancient 
mysteries and solve a recent mur- 
der. But, despite their constant 
proximity on a glamorous scaven- 
ger hunt through Paris and Lon- 
don, the two leads have no chemis- 
try (and the movie could have used 
some). Ian McKellen, as a fanatic 
and immensely wealthy Grail 


scholar, is such a good actor that he 
makes you believe, briefly, that 
something important is at stake. But 
he can’t save the movie. 

Apart from all the factual errors,’ 
the plot twists lead to dead ends. 
One of the movie’s major “clues” 
lies in Leonardo Da Vinci's painting 
“The Last Supper.” The old profes- 
sor claims that one of the disciples 
sitting near Jesus at the table is ac- 
tually Mary Magdalene. (Never 
mind that Da Vinci himself labeled 
this figure “John.”)* But even if Da 
Vinci did put a female (or effemi- 
nate person) in his painting, it might 
be of interest to Da Vinci scholars— 
but says nothing about Christianity. 

At the end of the movie, in a cli- 
mactic scene, the Hanks character 
finds the burial place of Mary 
Magdalene, and we’re meant to 
think that this validates the movie’s 
wild theory of Christian origins. But 
what does it matter if someone did 
find the grave of this first-century 
woman? Mary Magdalene may 
have married and had children and 
certainly is buried somewhere. 
Again, this “revelation” proves 
nothing. 

According to Dan Brown, Jesus 
Christ never claimed to be divine— 
it was all an enormous hoax created 


Film 


by his followers. He wasn’t cruci- 
fied but was married and had a 
child. Earlier underminers of the 
faith, including enemies of the 
fledgling church, cast doubt on the 
resurrection, not on the crucifixion, 
which was seen by so many. In the 
DVC version, early Christians who 
witnessed neither the crucifixion 
nor the resurrection, made up the 
whole story. (So that they could be 
ostracized and martyred?) The Da 
Vinci Code Christians are treacher- 
ous, murderous liars, willing to die 
for what they don’t believe in. The 
motivations of the villains (mem- 
bers of Opus Dei, a real Catholic 
group who should sue) make little 
sense and the hero’s purported “dis- 
coveries” add up to little. 

The one really engaging DVC 
mystery is,“Why was the book such 
a success?” Dan Brown was a 
schoolteacher and author of several 
books that met with mediocre sales. 
Then he struck gold with the Da 
Vinci Code. What explains the enor- 
mous appeal? People like con- 
spiracy theories, and the book’s 
little puzzles and clues may have 
been fun to figure out. But I sus- 
pect that many were pleased to find 
any theory that discredits Christian- 
ity—it lets them off the hook. 


Culturally, it’s strange that the 
Da Vinci Code phenomenon fol- 
lowed so closely on the heels of the 
Passion of the Christ, with its respect- 
ful, Catholic view of Christ. The suc- 
cess of these two blockbusters with 
opposing viewpoints shows that 
Jesus Christ remains a compelling 
and controversial figure today, just 
as he was in his lifetime. C. S. Lewis 
has famously said that Jesus was 
either a madman or a liar or was 
who he claimed he was: the Son of 
God. Dan Brown has chosen to say, 
against all evidence, that Christ 
made no claim to divinity and that 
his followers are liars and madmen. 

Once again, Jesus’ question has 
been raised, “Who do you say that I 
am? As the ad says, “Seek the truth.” 

But be careful where you look 
for it. 


Notes 

1. See Ward Gasque’s comprehensive 
article “The Da Vinci Code: Harmless 
Thriller or Dangerous Hoax?” at 
radixmagazine.com (under sample ar- 
ticles). 


2. In the 19" century, a manuscript 
(The Notebooks of Leonardo Da Vinci) was 
found with the names of all those seated 
at the table. 
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T Bone Burnett 


Music 


The True False Identity 


(Columbia /DMZ) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


It was 14 years ago that T Bone 
Burnett last crafted an album of his 
own, 1992’s fine Criminal Under My 
Own Hat. What took him so long to 
get back into the studio, witha crop 
of his own songs and his hand- 
picked band, and craft another gem, 
The True False Identity? 

“| didn’t feel free,” he says, infer- 
ring both inner and outer con- 
straints, in a phone conversation 
shortly before the release of the al- 
bum. “And it’s taken me 15 years 
to find that kind of freedom to make 
something as good as I could. Along 
the way, events keep occurring that 
gave me more freedom to open my 
mind to new musical possibilities.” 

The True False Identity is a bo- 
nanza of hard-edged and soft- 
hearted roots originals braced with 
wit, heartbreak, social critique, and 
spirituality. After prominent be- 
hind-the-scenes work as producer 
and soundtrack director, Burnett 
bursts back with his own tunes set 
in a clanky, snaky soundscape col- 
ored and textured by his studio 
standbys, including guitarist Marc 
Ribot and drummer Jim Keltner. 

Highlights include the eerie 
leadoff track, “Zombieland,” the 
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fractured, cubist “There Would Be 
Hell to Pay,” the Bush-bash “Fear 
Country” with a great walking-bass 
motif, and the indelible rocker, 
“Baby Don’t You Say You Love Me.” 


While Burnett’s tunes brim with dis- 
junction, turbulence, and intrigue, 
the fault lines open to a deep quest 
for faith. As he poignantly sings in 
“Every. Time: 1) Feel thes$hift,/ 


Music 


“When you run from truth, it comes 
in waves.” 

One of the most incisive songs 
on the CD is the dark and brooding 
tune “Earlier Baghdad.” As for the 
“proken man” point of view, 
Burnett says, “To me this song is 
about what it feels like living now— 
‘ when a person makes himself com- 
pletely and utterly vulnerable until 
the last moment. You’ve heard the 
expression, forgive and forget. 
These days I don’t believe forgive- 
ness is possible because people can’t 
remember long enough to forgive.” 

Burnett has been plenty busy in 
the last decade. 

In an interview a few years ago, 
he was asked: What’s good about 
being T Bone Burnett? “Never 
bored,” he replied. 

What’s bad? “Never bored.” 

A creative guilty of being too 
musically curious, intrigued, enthu- 
siastic, involved in other artists— 
and therefore overcommitted— 
Burnett has consistently put his own 
solo career on hold while inspiring, 
facilitating, mentoring others as a 
producer and film soundtrack con- 
sultant. 

Burnett has piloted a slew of sig- 


nificant albums, including Elvis 
Costello’s King of America, Los Lo- 
bos’ Will the Wolf Survive, Counting 
Crows’ August and Everything After, 
Tony Bennett/k.d. lang’s Wonderful 
World, several discs by Sam Phillips 
and jazz vocalist Cassandra 
Wilson’s groundbreaking new 
thunderbird. 

Burnett’s also struck gold pro- 
ducing film soundtracks, most no- 
tably O Brother, Where Art Thou, 
which sold seven million copies in 
the U.S. as well as scored Burnett 
four Grammys, including 2002’s 
Album of the Year. 

Then there’s the recent high-pro- 
file recognition of his musical wis- 
dom working on the Johnny Cash 
biopic Walk the Line, tutoring leads 
Joaquin Phoenix (as Cash) and 
Reese Witherspoon (June Carter)— 
essentially transforming actors into 
musicians. During Witherspoon's 
Best Actress Award acceptance 
speech at this year’s Oscar’s, she ac- 
knowledged Burnett “for helping 
me realize my lifelong dream of be- 
ing a country singer.” 

But these days, Burnett has os- 
tensibly retired from producing, put 
a pause on soundtrack work, and is 


focusing on his own solo career. (In 
addition to the new CD, DMZ/Co- 
lumbia/Legacy simultaneously is- 
sued the two-CD, 30-year retrospec- 
tive Twenty Twenty: The Essential T 
Bone Burnett). As for The True False 
Identity, the shy but decidedly non- 
conformist Burnett characterizes it 
as “a comedy record. All the songs 
are comedies. I hope they resonate 
that way. I don’t know if they’re 
funny, because that’s an essential 
ingredient to comedy. If they’re not 
funny, well, I don’t know. . . we'll 
Seer, 

Through all the high-profile 
projects and accolades, how has his 
faith fared? “Life is a religious ques- 
tion,” says Burnett, who vaulted 
onto the musical map with the 
Christian pop-oriented Alpha Band 
after touring with Bob Dylan’s 
Rolling Thunder Revue in the mid- 
‘70s. 

“At this point in my life, I see art, 
science, and religion as being part 
of the same thing. The only reason 
we put one foot down on the earth 
is that we have faith the earth will 
be there when we step on it. We live 
by faith. I believe more as I go along, 
not less.” 
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Books 


The Death of Adam 


by Marilynne Robinson; 


New York: Picador, 2005. $14.00. 


reviewed by Anthony Petrotta 


I stumbled upon Gilead by 
Marilynne Robinson a few 
months back, and then found 
that all my friends had read 
it and critics were raving 
about it. It’s a pretty remark- 
able novel. 

What intrigued me was 
that Marilynne Robinson has 
written a book of essays on 
modern thought, The Death of 
Adam. What dismayed me 
was that the book was out of 
print, but available through 
various book searches at an 
outrageous price. The good 
news, though, is that Adam 
has now been reissued in an 
affordable paperback. 

For those who have read 
Gilead, it will not come as a 
surprise that Robinson writes 
wonderfully and is quite a 
theologian in these essays. 
She is a layperson who reads. 
What she reads is not likely 
to be found in most Chris- 
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Essays on 


Modern 


Thought 


ff 


MARILYNNE ROBINSON 


By the Pulitzer Prize —Winning Author of Gilead 


rPipaeee 


, 


tian bookstores, though, or 
certainly not marketed in the 
front of the store. She reads 
Calvin—she really does read 
Calvin, not books about 
Calvin. She also reads 
Bonhoeffer and Marguerite of 
Navarre (who?) among oth- 
ers. 

Robinson is eclectic and 
conscientious in her reading. 
Her thoughts in Adam run 
from Darwinism through Pu- 
ritans and Prigs, and end with 
“The Tyranny of Petty Coer- 
cion” (aspersion and ridicule 
determine public attitude not 
information and thought). We 
are “spiritual agoraphobes” 
for our failure to live our faith 
in the generosity and mystery 
of God. 

These essays are not only 
informative, but are models 
of care, clarity, and consider- 
ation. Robinson tarries over 
her sources, appreciative and 


perceptive; she also tarries over her 
words. In “Facing Reality,” she says, 
“Our present model of the world is 
a fiction . . . based on the flotsam 
and detritus and also the floor 
sweepings of all disciplines—psy- 
chology, penology, economics, his- 
tory, all of them.” 

The essay on Darwinism, how- 
ever, struck me as very important 
in the light of the Intelligent Design 
and Evolution debacle, largely be- 
cause she doesn’t address either 
topic, but does address the more 
pressing threat of where Darwin’s 
thoughts have gone in some circles 
of our culture. Darwinists take the 
biological observations of Darwin— 
e.g., the survival of the fittest, a 
“continuous cull”—and apply that 
observation to human society and 
behavior, the “selfish gene”: “Cer- 
tainly finding selfishness in a gene 
is an act of mind which rather re- 
sembles finding wrath in thunder.” 

Robinson’s reflections and line 
of argument can help us with other 


observations about human behav- 
ior based on current science. Take, 
for example, the popularity of 
“What the Bleep Do We Know?” I 
have had far too many friends and 
colleagues, bright people all, get 
lulled into thinking that something 
important is being said in the movie 
when in fact there is nothing more 
than the same slight of hand that 
social Darwinists pull. Quantum 
physics says nothing about our so- 


cial, emotive, and spiritual make-up 
as humans in the same way that 
Evolution can say nothing about 
economics and ethics. Economics is 
not ineluctable, and if there is 
progress, then it certainly can— 
must!—be shown. Both Darwinists 
and the “New Physics” mystics cre- 
ate a false analogy with science and 
pass it off as Law. It has all the sem- 
blance of science with none of the 
rigor. Trite thought and language 
lite. 

Robinson teaches us, delight- 
fully. More so, she models for us 
her curiosity to read source mate- 
rial. She encourages us to consider 
the consequences of what we accept 
in print. The Death of Adam is a book 
to be read and re-read. It is a re- 
minder of the importance of 
thoughtful reading. 


Anthony Petrotta is rector, St. Francis 
Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, OR, and 
adjunct associate professor, Fuller Semi- 
nary, Northern California. 
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The Art of Eric Nykamp 


All of life is art 
All of art is prayer 


All of life is prayer 


The Appearance of Faith 


I ‘ve been drawing since before I can remember and I began painting at age 17. I 
always draw in church, and in college during one sermon I drew a picture that 


really spoke to me: I felt that God wanted me to pursue using this gift, even though 
it wasn’t a “practical” thing to do. 


So I adjusted my life plan and 
took more art classes at Calvin, re- 
ceiving my BFA from Calvin Col- 
lege in 1996, and showing my work 
in galleries since 1998. Becoming an 
artist was one of the best things | 
could have done with my life, and 
it has brought me joy. 

I’m also a social worker and 
member of a core-city multicultural 
church, so I have a passion for cre- 
ating art that speaks to people who 
may be uncomfortable in a gallery 
or art museum. Art should belong 
to everyone, and artists should be 
active members of their local com- 
munities, showing their art in their 
home communities first. Too many 
artists try to make art for prestigious 
galleries, which is fine, but as Chris- 
tians, we have a call to minister to 
the poor and the forgotten. Who 
makes art for them? I think that 
those of us artists who have other 
means of support should use our 
gifts for the “least of these.” 

An upcoming exhibit of my 
paintings will be in the cafeteria of 
Pine Rest, the psychiatric hospital 
where Iam employed. These paint- 
ings are based on experiences I’ve 
had during my employment there 
as a social worker. 

I’ve recently begun a series of 
paintings that explores Christianity 
through a Chinese context. My wife 
is from Hong Kong, and she has in- 
troduced me to the rich history of 
China. My newest work still deals 
with Christian metaphor, but uses 
Chinese iconography and images of 
Chinese women wearing traditional 
dresses and lotus shoes. These 
paintings have been exciting to 
work on and I hope they will speak 
equally in eastern and western con- 
texts. 


My Paintings 

People often ask me what my 
artwork means. It’s a difficult ques- 
tion, because my art flows directly 
out of my experience. My paintings 
are the footprints of my walk with 
God. Each individual footstep is a 
prayer spoken to God through the 


language of paint. 

In many ways these paintings 
are the story of my spiritual journey. 
As I reflect on this journey, the sig- 
nificance of each step changes. What 
seemed important at one point 
seems less so now, and some of the 
things I considered insignificant in 
the moment seem to carry more sig- 
nificance now in retrospect. 

Barefoot on the holy ground of 
my imagination, the figures I paint 
symbolically represent the emo- 
tional reality of my inner world. 
This world unveils my humanity: 
my reflections, my struggles, my 
hopes. These images are glimpses 
into my walk of faith as seen 
through spiritual eyes. 

Occasionally, some persons have 
challenged me to explain why I con- 
sider my art to be “Christian art.” 
My art is not a re-telling of Scrip- 
ture, or an illustration of theology, 


Song of Job 


but it’s deeply Christian because it’s 
about the lived-experience of Chris- 
tianity. My paintings don’t tell you 
what to think, but I hope they give 
you permission to wonder, ask 
questions, and reflect on your own 
life. 


The Appearance of Faith 

This is a self-portrait of sorts. I 
often wrestle with the idea of faith. 
So many people whom I deeply re- 
spect for their Christian faith be- 
lieve that if you trust God and pray 
hard, God will take away your pain. 
I don’t see this actually happening 
in the lives of the people I see in my 
job as a social worker—or in my 
own life for that matter. 

Too often we associate the good- 
ness of God with an absence of pain. 
I don’t think this is a Biblical idea. 
The Bible says we will struggle, and 
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the more faithful we are to God, the 
more we may struggle. This paint- 
ing is about the faith that believes 
in God’s promises even when it is 
costly, the kind of faith we need 
when we travel through the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

This woman is flying, but she is 
looking over her shoulder, unsure. 
She is flying over a valley, her dress 
the same color as the house whose 
bright exterior does not cover up 
the dark interior that we cannot ex- 
plore. For me this composition 
deals with the idea that true faith 
implicitly carries with it an element 
of doubt . . . and that our God will 
be our companion as we walk (or 
fly) through the valleys in each of 
our lives. 


Song of Job 

I paint about struggles. Chris- 
tians too often shy away from this 
topic because we believe that when 
good things happen to us, these are 
blessings from God. We believe ina 
Hollywood, which is a happy-ever- 
after distortion of the Word of God. 

Sometimes our lives don’t make 
sense, and we can’t see where God 
is in the mess of our immediate cir- 
cumstances. Job felt like this at 
times. In his suffering he lost not 
just his possessions, but his chil- 
dren. The broken tree has one leaf 
representing each child he lost. 

But despite being bent over with 
grief, he remained faithful to God— 
eyes fixed heavenward. He did not 
curse God, though he did not un- 
derstand him either and he commu- 
nicated this eloquently. Because of 
his faithfulness, God gave Job an- 
other chance at raising children. The 
fruitful branch in his hand repre- 
sents this second family he received 
from God. 


A Tree Planted 

This piece is my attempt to cap- 
ture feelings I have about clinging 
to God. One of my favorite tradi- 
tional black gospel songs is “I shall 
not be moved.” The song draws a 
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metaphor between endurance un- 
der trial being like a tree whose 
roots have grown deep in the 
rich soil of a river bank. Rivers 
(maybe like the quiet waters of 
the river of life) often flow through 
va lleys of the, shadow of death, 
and often when people describe 


A Tree Planted 


struggles in their life, they describe 
them as “valley experiences.” 
Those times in the valley are the 
times when we need to cling to God 
the most, even if God feels no stron- 
ger than a wisp of a sapling. This is 
my attempt to wrestle with that 
idea. 


Continued from page 13 

Robert Farrar Capon, referring 
to Jesus’ way of approaching truth 
through story in the parables, com- 
ments, “These are mysteries aimed 
at the Great Mystery... ” 

Yes, because the Jesus-stories 
call us to pay attention by speaking 
to us in images chosen to be per- 
ceived by way of imagination and 
the senses. As with good poems, the 
multi-leveled, vigorous metaphors 
of the parables will be understood 
by those who pay attention, those 
with eyes to see and ears to hear. 
Mark, in his Gospel, tells us that 
“with many parables he spoke to 
the people . . . he did not speak to 
them without a parable” (Mark 
4:33). When his friends asked him 
why, he told them (and here I quote 
again from Eugene Peterson’s The 
Message): “Whenever someone has 
a ready heart for this, the insights 
and understandings flow freely. But 
if there is no readiness, any trace of 
receptivity disappears. That’s why 
I tell stories: to create readiness, to 
nudge people toward receptive in- 
sight. In their present state they can 
stare till doomsday and not see... I 
don’t want Isaiah’s forecast re- 
peated all over again: 

Your eyes are awake but you don’t 
see a thing . . . the people screw their 
eyes shut so they won't have to look...” 
(Matthew 13, The Message) 

The more we see and accept of 
divine revelation, the more we will 
be shown on earth—and the better 
we will be prepared for the bril- 
liance of heaven. Persistent rejection 
of or indifference to the messages 
carried by God-story and metaphor 
will, conversely, so atrophy our in- 
ner optic nerves and block our 
souls’ auditory canals that true per- 
ception becomes impossible. But for 
the open-eyed the stories of Jesus 
speak vividly. Because they are ex- 
pressed in terms real enough to be 
felt, we can take them in without the 
kind of clinical analysis that renders 
them lifeless and abstract, living or- 
ganisms cut apart. 

I am reminded of one of my 
youngest daughter’s experiences in 


Where the precious little hides 


She searches in the alleys where the 


precious little hides. 


In these peripheral passageways, the rosebush 
has crept under the fence and grown up 


the neglected side. 


The chipped paint falls down like rose petals. 


A small pebble is smoothed over time. 


Poet of nooks and crannies, she plays hide 
and seek with rusty nails and discovers a lost - 
coin on the tarnished ground. 


Underfoot, bruised stone and dull glass lustre. 


The tossed aside are tesserae, soon to be renewed. 


The pearl has vanished again, it slips through 


fingers as a grain of sand. 


Within these shadowy crevices, an entire kingdom abides, 


no stone, by her, unturned. 


—Rochelle Chapman 


her high school biology class when 
her assignment was to dissect a 
grasshopper. “As if that’s how you 
learn anything about grasshoppers 
... “she exclaimed in disgust when 
she got home. For her the truth and 
meaning of a grasshopper were bet- 
ter seen in a midsummer field as it 
arched through shimmering air 
than ona lab table, a scatter of small, 
dry body parts under a scalpel. 

A principle, a proposition, a for- 
mula, even a systematic theology, 
tends to gather things together and 
then smooth them out again, ignor- 
ing minor inconsistencies, overlook- 
ing exceptions. The general system- 
atic statement about reality, whether 
in science or theology, has much the 
same effect on us as a view of the 
earth from a satellite, or the topog- 
raphy indicated on a map. It may 


supply us with certain otherwise 
unobtainable information, but if we 
soon lose interest it is because much 
of the detail has been lost. 

The microcosm, by contrast, fas- 
cinates us endlessly because it re- 
veals specifics and idiosyncrasies, 
and is generally less predictable. If 
you have ever watched a silkworm 
spinning a cocoon on the underside 
of a mulberry leaf, or red blood cells 
skittering through capillaries under 
a microscope, you know what I 
mean. 

The value of maps or charts or 
diagrams lies in the grasp they give 
us of broad spatial or rational rela- 
tionships. Concrete images allow us 
to experience a crumb of reality ina 
different way. Where proposition 
twirls the table model of the globe, 
imagination focuses on the single 
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blade of grass, on the grain of wood 
in a floorboard, on the helical un- 
folding of a shell, the spears of frost 
across a window. 

C. S. Lewis coined the phrase, 
“the tether and pang of the particu- 
lar.” And in re-reading all of Lewis’s 
fiction this year, I realize that this is 
how he builds a story. He allows the 
larger principles, which he wants us 
to recognize as important, to grow 
out of the particular, unique, con- 
crete details he describes. 

I am fascinated to realize with 
Marc Chagall, that “any moral cri- 
sis is a crisis of color, texture, blood, 
and the elements of speech, vibra- 
tion, et cetera—the materials with 
which we are, like life, constructed.” 
“Mysteries aimed at the great mys- 
tery,” as Capon said. 

Last year during Advent I heard 
a choir sing Gabrielli’s “O Magnum 
Mysterium”—”O greatest of mys- 
teries and O most wonderful sacra- 
ment, Jesus, lying there in the man- 
ger for all creatures to gaze upon. O 
blessed virgin, whose womb was 
deemed worthy of bearing Christ, 
the Lord Jesus. Alleluia!” An in- 
tense sweetness filled the space in 
that auditorium as the singers’ 
voices, deep, strong, high, clear, 
resonant, reverent, moved up from 
the stage and enfolded me. As mu- 
sic and words combined in human 
voices, the harmony, and an all-en- 
compassing sense of the meaning of 
the words, which went beyond in- 
tellectual assent, pierced me. 

The Incarnation showed us that 
“pang of the particular,” which 
demonstrated before our eyes sim- 
ply, clearly, concretely, in memo- 
rable detail, in a human body, what 
would otherwise blind us: 

—Jesus, Logos, metaphor of 
God, Word that both tells and 
shows, 

—accessible yet mysterious, es- 
sence as well as sacrament, actual- 
ity and analogy both, 

—the glory of God channeled 
through flesh so that we could see 
and touch him without being shat- 
tered by divine power. 

With Lewis, “If we look for truth 
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Coriander 


Behold the coriander, perfect sphere, 
The fruit that is not bitter, but divine, 
A fragrant glimpse of Heaven on Earth here. 


When God created Heaven vast somewhere, 
He left a remnant, this celestial sign: 
Behold the coriander, perfect sphere. 


The price one pays for Heaven may be dear 
As bitter are the dregs of finished wine. 
A fragrant glimpse of Heaven on Earth here, 


This fruit of Earth imperfect, yet a clear 
And perfect rendering of God’s design: 
Behold the coriander, perfect sphere. 


The Earth includes the palm branch and the spear, 
A martyr’s pain, and yet it bears so fine 
A fragrant glimpse of Heaven on Earth here. 


While saints in all their torments persevere 
Towards Heaven, yet the joy of saints is thine: 
Behold the coriander, perfect sphere, 

A fragrant glimpse of Heaven on Earth here. 


—John J. Trause 


we may find comfort in the end.” 

God and his truth are like a sun 
that fills the sky. Huge verities flare 
off from its center like the flaming 
tongues of a corona, overwhelming 
us in our insignificance. Yet God 
may become visible to those who 
pay attention, whose eyes of belief 
and imagination are open—in a 
formas taken-for-granted as a baby, 
or a seed, or a dove, or a lamb, ora 
loaf of bread, or a flick of rainbow 
color on a wall. 


Luci Shaw (Radix poetry editor) is the 
author of The Crime of Living Cau- 
tiously and many other books of prose 
and poetry. This article will be part 
of an upcoming book called Breath for 
the Bones: Essays on Imagination, Faith & 
Art. 
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2. Writing the River, Luci Shaw, Colo- 
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3. The C. S. Lewis Readers Encyclope- 
dia, Jeffrey D. Schultz and John G. West, 
eds., Grand Rapids: 1998, Zondervan 

4. From “Entering the Kingdom,” in 
Twelve Moons, Mary Oliver, New York: 
1972, Little, Brown & Co., p. 21 

5. Revelation 1:11 

6. The Complete Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, #1129, Thomas H. Johnson, 
ed., Boston: 1890, Little, Brown & Co. 

7. Mere Christianity, Book 1, C. S. 
Lewis, New York: 1952, Macmillan, pp. 
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8. Mere Christianity, p. 39 

9. The Pilgrim’s Regress, C. S. Lewis, 
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10. Quoted from the concert pro- 
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A Time to Uproot/Kurt Armstrong 
/s a Wonderful Life/Margaret Horwitz ] 


(radix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as 


P vA radical 3. a root or base 4. a Christian magazine 
_— that interacts with, critiques, and challenges 
the prevailing culture 
a 


Notes from the Catacombs/It’s the season to sing and listen to great Christmas music. In this issue of Radix 
Don Heinz wonders if the church has lost touch with our own musical tradition, encouraging us to rediscover 
the joys of that amazing heritage (p.4). Margaret Horwitz looks at the two most popular Christmas movies, A 
Christmas Carol and It's a Wonderful Life, as Christian stories of redemption (p.14). And, in the year’s biggest 
commercial season, Kurt Armstrong says a well-deserved “Humbug” to the endless pressures to consume (p.14). 

—Wishing you a wonderful Christmas, Sharon 
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Meditation 


Announcement 


Luci Shaw 


Yes, we have seen the studies, sepia strokes 
across yellowed parchment, the fine detail 

of hand and breast and the fall of cloth— 
Michelangelo, Caravaggio, Titian, El Greco, 
Rouault—each complex madonna plotted at last 
on canvas, layered with pigment, like the final 


draft of a poem after thirty-nine roughs. 


But Mary, virgin, had no sittings, no chance 

to pose her piety, no novitiate for body or 

for heart. The moment ee on her unaware: 

the Angel in the room, the impossible demand, 

the response without reflection, Only one 

word of curiosity, echoing Zechariah’s How? 

yet innocently voiced, without request for proof. 
The teen head tilted in light, the hand 

trembling a little at the throat, the candid 

eyes, wide with acquiescence to shame and glory— 


“Be it unto me as you have said.” 


This poem is reprinted with permission from Accompanied by Angels: Poems of the Incarnation 
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The Rich Legacy of Christian Music 
A Challenge to the Church 


Donald Heinz 


Since I am coming to that holy room, 
Where, with thy choir of saints for evermore, 
I shall be made thy music; as I come 

I tune the instrument here at the door, 


And what I must do then, think here before. 


“Hymn to God my God, in My Sickness” 


—John Donne 


Some to church repair 


Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 


—Alexander Pope 


H andel’s Messiah was born for the commercial hall and slowly migrated to the church. Bach’s liturgical 
music arose in church and has ended up in the concert hall. But today, neither Bach nor Handel nor an 
entire Christian culture is deemed usable in some modern churches. 

Has music’s role as artistic receptivity to God now become inoperative? Have the fine arts come permanently 
loose from their historic moorings in Christianity? Has the treasure once stored on Christian premises been 
abandoned and sold to a museum uptown? Has the far-reaching audacity of the Incarnation come up short in 


the modern world? 
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Or is it all a false 
alarm, a failure to under- 
stand that contempo- 
rary Christianity, too, 
plays the arts, and God 
still consents to ever 
shifting shapes? 


Messiah's Vernacular 
Legacy 

Handel’s Messiah, a 
religious and even patri- 
otic totem in the En- 
glish-speaking world, is 
the most popular piece 
of classical choral music 
ever written. Every Eas- 
ter or Christmas, one can 
hear Messiah sung by 
choral societies that 
arose to perform it annu- 
ally, at immense sing- 
alongs, from profes- 
sional choruses with 
symphony orchestras in 
great concert halls, from 
early music groups do- 
ing it in acoustically per- 
fect churches, and in the 
settings of church choirs trying to 
sing music that is belovedly beyond 
them. In December 2002, I heard it 
in Beijing, directed by a young Chi- 
nese-Christian conductor amid a 
huge audience of Chinese and West- 
erners. The tune of the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” especially its four jaunty 
opening notes, is an icon for all sea- 
sons, including advertising and 
parodies. 

Handel left his German Luther- 
anism behind to seek his fortune 
composing operas in London. 
When London lost enthusiasm for 
opera, Handel turned to oratorio, a 
hybrid of religious texts, operatic so- 
loists, chorus, and orchestra—but 
without scenery, costumes, or stag- 
ing. At age 56 and long since a natu- 
ralized British citizen, Handel be- 
gan work on Messiah in 1741. He 
composed it in a hurry, for quick 
cash, and on spec. Its first perfor- 
mance was in Dublin, where it pre- 
miered at 12 noon, April 13, 1742, 
the Tuesday before Easter. Women 
were requested not to wear hoops 


and men not to wear their swords, 
so there would be sufficient room 
for a 700-person audience gathered 
for a charity fund-raiser. 

In London performances the 
following year, King George II may 
have stood up during the “Hallelu- 
jah Chorus.” Ever since then a tra- 


formed. A performance 
in a chapel of Foundling 
Hospital established the 
long tradition of charity 
performances and also 
helped, in the face of re- 
ligious concerns, to iden- 
tify Messiah as sacred 
music appropriate for 
performance in church. 
In 1784, at the 25th an- 
niversary of Handel’s 
burial at Westminster 
Abbey, 500 performers 
came together to sing 
Messiah. By 1857, 5000 
singers did Messiah at the 
Crystal Palace in Lon- 
don. 

The setting in which 
Messiah (and Handel) 
first flourished is sugges- 
tive of how Christian 
culture seems to emerge 
in any age. As Puritan 
religion and government 
began placing restric- 
tions on theatrical perfor- 
mances by prohibiting 
operas during Lent, oratorios could 
be distanced from their operatic ori- 
gins by adopting a concert style of 
presentation. Music could happen 
in Lent! 

Like many a religious festival, 
Messiah was responding to cultural 
and commercial opportunities. 


While composing the “Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel later 


wrote: “I felt as if I saw God on his throne, and all his 


angels around him.” 


dition has audiences rising to their 
feet at that moment, except, of 
course, those for whom jumping to 
their feet would seem suspiciously 
religious or musically unsophisti- 
cated. 

There has never been a year 
since 1742 that Messiah was not per- 


Serving two masters, church and 
theater, oratorios were made not as 
church music but for an entertain- 
ment venue. Still, God was the 
hero—and humans the objects of di- 
vine action. Today’s mega-evangeli- 
cal churches do not have the church 
vs. theater problem, since they have 
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already turned themselves into the- 
aters. 

People wanted to make Handel, 
as well as Messiah, a Christian 
musical icon, but it is not com- 
mon to attribute Handel’s music 
to his religious faith. One finds his 
piety where one can. On being 
complimented on the entertainment 
of Messiah, he is said to have replied: 
“I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them, I wish to make them 
better.” While composing the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,” he later wrote: “I 
felt as if | saw God on his throne, 
and all his angels around him.” He 
always hoped to die on Good Fri- 
day and wake up in heaven on Eas- 
ter; in fact he died on the Saturday 
between Good Friday and Easter. 
He is buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument shows him 
writing the aria, “I know that my re- 
deemer liveth.” 

Bach’s_ Difficult-to-Translate 
Legacy 

In “Bach and the Heavenly 
Choir,” Johannes Rueber tells a 
story about a French abbot who was 
also a great violinist. When he be- 
comes Pope, he wants to canonize 
Bach. All the obstacles but one are 
cleared away. It must be demon- 
strated that Bach had performed 


composers in the Western tradition. 

At Christmas or Easter, Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio or St. Matthew 
Passion is most likely to be heard in 
every German town and in many 
American concert halls, but rarely 
in its original venue, Christian wor- 
ship. There is no doubt that Bach is 
a direct heir of Luther’s legacy that 
gave music an eminent place in the 
life of Christianity. 

While other Protestant traditions 
insisted they could not move be- 
yond what is precisely authorized 
in the Bible, Luther’s principle was 
that whatever is not forbidden is 
permitted. Luther understood him- 
self to be giving the mass back to 
the people and bequeathing them 
starring roles as hymn-singers. 
Luther kept open, and widened, the 
sluices through which the Incarnation 
flows into the arts. Bach is the pay- 
off on that wager. 

But much of the art embedded 
in the Christian past is not easily 
digested today. Merry carolers 
avoid thinking about the words 
they sing. Those who come to Bach 
(or even Handel) for sheer aesthetic 
joy may not wish to linger on the 
texts. When Mendelssohn in the 
19th century was reviving Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, after a hundred 
years’ neglect, one critic complained 


Bach wrote for God’s ears, and his own—never mind 


what his superiors and his contemporaries called for. 


He has been named the “fifth evangelist.” 


miracles. When the Pope plays Bach 
on his violin, the music itself is per- 
ceived to be the miracle. But the 
paradox of Bach is that he seems to 
epitomize a Christian musical tra- 
dition no longer able to work its 
miracles in church—even as he is 
available to the entire musical world 
as one of the two or three greatest 
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that the biggest obstacle to enjoying 
Bach was the “atrocious German 
chorale texts full of the polemical 
earnestness of the Reformation and 
disturbing the mind of the non-be- 
liever by smoking him out with the 
dense furnes of belief which no one 
really wants nowadays.” 

But for many, Bach can be swal- 


lowed whole, not stopping to chew 
on the theology. Bach himself did 
not care for the distinctions between 
sacred and secular; he gave it all to 
God. The second Brandenburg Con- 
certo, with no whiff of sacred text, is 
a miracle, too. 

Into Bach (like Dante) flowed all 
high art, and out flowed a distinc- 
tive Christian culture. Perhaps he 
understood that a millennium of 
Christian music was coming to an 
end in his work, that perfect blend 
of passion and intellect. His calling, 
whether in court or church, was to 
a metaphysics of art. He wrote for 
God’s ears, and his own—never 
mind what his superiors and his 
contemporaries called for. He has 
been named the “fifth evangelist.” 


Music as Christian Culture 

Everyone knows that angels 
sang Gloria in excelsis over 
Bethlehem. The New Testament set 
Christ’s birth to music. Christ was 
music: the early church called him 
God’s song. Borrowing from Israel’s 
musical traditions, early Christian- 
ity carried forth into the praise 
songs of Easter. 

New Testament songs have laid 
down a rich deposit in the worship 
life of Western Christianity. Mary’s 
praise song is a form of musical out- 
burst rooted in the Old Testament, 
where response to divine surprise 
calls forth “musical shout.” Since 
the fifth century, the Magnificat has 
been the chief song at Vespers, sung 
by every generation of monks and 
by many other Christians who 
gather for evening worship. It has 
inspired innumerable musical set- 
tings, culminating in works like that 
of Monteverdi, whose operatic 
treatment was meant to impress the 
listener with the power and majesty 
of Christ and the Catholic Church, 
and of Bach, who made it a jewel of 
liturgical worship. 

At the naming ceremony for 
John the Baptist, his father 
Zechariah’s tongue is untied to sing 
of John’s mission as the forerunner 
of Jesus in God’s plans and pur- 
poses. His Benedictus (“Blessed be 


God”) has for centuries 
been sung at morning 
prayer in monastic com- 
munities and by many 
other Christians. 

At the presentation of 
Jesus in the temple and 
the purification of Mary, 
the old prophet Simeon, 
representing expectant Is- 
rael, acclaims Jesus to be 
God’s agent of salvation 
and registers the passing 
of the old order into the 
new. This third song in 
Luke’s nativity narrative 
is called the Nunc dimittis 
(“Let me now depart”), 
and since the fourth cen- 
tury it has been sung at 
Compline or evensong, 
and at many funerals. 

Around ADS 105; 
Pliny the Younger, spying 
on the Christians, re- 
ported to Emperor Trajan 
that they were accus- 
tomed to meet early in the 
morning and sing hymns. 
The New Testament alludes to 
Christian hymn-singing (Mark 
14:26; 1 Corinthians 14:26; Acts 
16:25; Ephesians 5:19; Colossians 
3:16), and elegant Christian poetry 
set to music flourished in the early 
centuries of Christianity. Hymns as 
a verse form within the liturgy sung 
to specific tunes began to prolifer- 
ate in fourth-century public wor- 
ship, so that Christmas and Easter 
acquired rich musical accompani- 
ment. 

Pope Gregory the Great, who 
reigned 590-604, gave to the church 
of Rome (and to missionary efforts 
far beyond) an orderly liturgy in a 
Christian Year. By the time of the 
Carolingian renaissance of the 8th 
and 9th centuries, musical creativ- 
ity infused Christian worship, espe- 
cially in Gregorian chant. Its eight 
“modes” became the form through 
which monks chanted their way 
through all 150 Psalms each week, 
in the seven daily services of the 
“Divine Office.” 

The Gregorian impulse was 


fa it 
a chanted alleluia became a vocal- 
ization of human striving for 
heaven and an artistic impulse to 
ever greater musical complexity, 
elongating into ingenious melodies, 
which then acquired fresh texts as 
well. Musical improvisation be- 
came the germ of drama and street 
theater as well as the stimulation for 
Christian poetry. The mystic 
Mechtild of Magdeburg would 
regularly have heard such music 
and more than the music when she 
herself sang: 


restless and fertile. The final 


As the Godhead strikes the note 
Humanity sings. 

The Holy Spirit is the harpist 
And all the strings must sound 
Which are touched in love. 


Western Christian music gave us 
the “heightened speech” of a Latin 
vernacular perfectly molded to 
Gregorian melodies and then 


moved on to an ever wid- 
ening outpouring of song 
and instrument emerging 
from the church’s dy- 
namic worship life. The 
endless musical expan- 
sion of earlier, simpler 
forms paralleled the end- 
less human ornamenta- 
tion of the Incarnation 
that made God bloom in 
every art of lived Chris- 
tianity. 


But Can We Bear It? 

Whether classical 
Christian music arises 
from the secular world 
(Handel) or from Chris- 
tian worship life (Bach), it 
scarcely survives in 
American churches, even 
as it flourishes outside 
them. Few aspire to 
“bring every thought 
(art) captive to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.” To men- 
tion Handel or Bach to- 
day is to realize that no 
student in a high school or college 
choir, nor any modern concert-goer, 
escapes the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of the great cho- 
ral music of the West is Christian. A 
remarkable fact of university life is 
that the most likely second job for 
the University organist or the Mu- 
sic Department's choral director is 
as a minister of music in a local 
Christian church. Is this a remain- 
ing, frail contact between church 
and academy? 

The Christian culture of the arts 
is a many-coursed banquet avail- 
able in multiple venues, but it is, or 
would be, a significantly different 
experience within lived Christian- 
ity. In the churches, no one hears it; 
in concert halls, no one “gets it.” 

Rich legacies take considerable 
work to appreciate; Goethe said that 
every generation must make itself 
worthy to “own” the past. College 
music programs work hard to 
offer the public a taste of an authen- 
tic Christian musical culture. 
Shakespearean dramaturges try to 
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duplicate the experience of the 
original Globe Theater for modern 
play-goers. The early music move- 
ment that arose in the last century 
attempted to recover the “perfor- 
mance practices” of earlier times: 
how much vibrato was allowed in 
a soprano’s voice, how many sing- 
ers were employed in Handel's first 
performance of Messiah, how the 
“original instruments” sounded. 

If it is difficult to recover what was 
heard, it is far more so to imagine the 
hearers themselves. Historic “audi- 
ence practices” are a world away 
from the present, so it is difficult to 
hear Christian culture genuinely 
today. Bach’s self-consciousness and 
the environment in which he 
worked can scarcely be imagined 
any longer. His implied listeners 
were written into the score, but a 
great paradigm shift has occurred 
since then, and the modern listener, 
certainly in a concert hall, is far re- 


Christian music has grown ever 
more constricted. 

Is artistic retrieval impossible— 
the legacy of Christian culture too 
heavy to bear? 

It is clear enough that secular 
music-lovers come to Bach (or even 
to Handel) not for their religious 
messages but for aesthetic joy. But 
what of Christians for whom these 
texts would be congenial? Contem- 
porary Christianity is not comfort- 
able with its heritage. Its high art 
makes many Christians uneasy. An 
English critic has remarked that the 
glories of English church music evi- 
dent at King’s Chapel Cambridge is 
wonderful for musicians, but its 
performance is more of a concert 
than a worship service. 

Meanwhile, pious churches 
down the road are singing music 
that seems bad to musicians but is 
apparently good for worshipers. In 
this view, good music is bad if con- 


Angels sang Gloria in excelsis over Bethlehem. The New 


Testament set Christ's birth to music. Christ was music: 


the early church called him God's song. 


moved from most of those who 
heard Bach’s music in Leipzig—as 
far removed as those who stare 
admiringly at Christian art ina mu- 
seum are from those who reverently 
kiss icons. Museum docents know 
that an understanding of past reli- 
gious art requires a retrieval of 
knowledge lost and an un-learning 
of knowledge assumed. 

Of course, neither concert halls 
nor museums were the seminal sites 
for Christian culture. The church 
was the original theater for the per- 
formance of Christmas or Easter. Al- 
though Bach’s legacy in the musi- 
cal world keeps growing (during 
the 10 days leading up to Christmas 
2005, BBC Radio 3 broadcast the 
entire Bach corpus with only 
newsbreaks), the aural landscape of 
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noisseurs get it but the congregation 
does not. And bad music is good if 
it inspires worship of God and fos- 
ters spiritual uplift in the commu- 
nity, even if musicians belittle it. 
Many Protestants and Catholics 
reject the church’s musical past be- 
cause it now seems elitist and no 
longer easily usable. They are un- 
willing or unable to open artistic 
gifts from the past. Their notion is 
that contemporary worship music 
must be “popular,” instantly intel- 
ligible to anyone just through the 
door. Music’s assignment is to carry 
texts whose everyday obvious 
meanings remove all barriers be- 
tween the church and its visitors. 
This music avoids liturgical set- 
tings and associations because they 
are perceived as distancing and pos- 


sibly rote. The hallowed Dominus 
vobiscum (“The Lord be with you”) 
is improved with “Good morning, 
how are you today?” Music isa feel- 
good tool fit to carry instant mes- 
saging. “Real musicians” and litur- 
gical guardians, meanwhile, sniff 
that such music aspires to the genre 
of commercial advertising jingles 
set to billboard messages. They in- 
sist that some worship music 
should be difficult, so that people 
do not escape the idea that salva- 
tion is a long process learned with 
fear and trembling, or that God and 
the Incarnation may be more com- 
plex than can be grasped at first 
hearing. They note that colleges 
insist on instilling in recalcitrant 
first-year students the glory of arts 
and humanities past—because it is 
good for them. Can the church do 
less? 

But this leaves aside the glaring 
fact that very few Catholic church 
choirs are capable of performing a 
Palestrina mass, and almost no Prot- 
estant church choir could ever 
mount Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
with its huge demand on choir, so- 
loists, and a panoply of instru- 
mentalists. The elaborate resources 
of mega-churches are put to other, 
more relevant, uses. The church 
seems unable to carry its own legacy 
in the modern world. Nor is music 
the only instance of this. 


Art and Incarnation 

Why bother? If the arts have 
abandoned or scorned religious 
faith, are Christians merely return- 
ing the compliment? As we have to 
the intellectuals as well? Left alone, 
or jettisoned, the arts lack the over- 
tones of spiritual searching and be- 
come, not purer, but more beholden 
to other influences. 

Christianity, meanwhile, loses 
the capacity to deepen its experi- 
ences and understanding and also 
to speak convincingly to an 
unevangelized world. It has not al- 
ways been this way. 

Though not without cautions 
and hesitations along the way, his- 
toric Christianity sacramentalized 


nearly every human artifact, not 
holding back divinity from earthly 
imaging, not keeping Christ from 
every art. The Christianity that went 
public after the conversion of Em- 
peror Constantine soon fostered 
connections to the cultural oppor- 
tunities outside the churches. Nev- 
ertheless, the old suspicion that 
when people lose their faith in God 
they turn to the arts to construct 
graven images of the divine, or to 
substitute for lost religious mean- 
ing, lingers in Christianity as well. 
Augustine, however, remembered 
that the precious metal used to con- 
struct the golden calf was later 
melted down to adorn the ark of the 
covenant. 

Could the Incarnation still 
dance its way into new forms and 
rhythms? Modern musicians be- 
lieve that music grants immediate 
communion with what lies beyond 
us... perhaps with God. 

The arts free the spirit to mean- 
ings beyond empirical ways of 
knowing. Music forms the human ca- 
pacity to listen for God. Is good mu- 
sic a way to recover the organic con- 
nection between the arts and reli- 
gious seeking? 

Or does the reigning “art for 
art’s sake” exclude the arts as 
handmaiden to religion? In fact, the 
modern period did not really set the 
arts free to live in unencumbered 
splendor. The visual arts and much 
film-making are produced in an en- 
vironment of economic apprecia- 
tion, of buying and selling and im- 
pressing, and even shocking. Set 


free from spiritual seeking, the 
arts became available for the 
commodification of culture that is 
consumer capitalism's all-day sale. 
Unencumbered (pure) creativity 
scarcely exists in any of the arts, nor 
does unencumbered appreciation. 

It is still possible that the arts 
open a window on, among other 
things, larger meanings. A replete 
aural landscape could, in fact, invite 
people to hear religiously again, to 
detect more than what is on sale. 
Artistic beauty has always been an 
avenue for the mind’s ascent, for its 
quest for more. Music is not reduc- 
ible to religion or to commerce, but 
it can serve either. In a post-religious 
age, music is as close as many get 
to God, their clearest experience of 
being grasped by something pre- 
cious and good and other than 
themselves. 

Where can we go from here, 
then? Roman Catholic authorities 
once attempted to make normative 
one historical period: Gregorian 
chant and Palestrina’s High Renais- 
sance masses. Lutheran musicians 
get edgy when modern praise songs 
begin to edge out classical Lutheran 
chorales from their hymnals. Did 
either of these historic traditions 
drop like rocks from heaven, or 
were they both vernacular evolu- 
tions of Incarnation on native soils, 
dreamt by committed artists-as 
when Luther taught God to speak 
German? Can there be a definitive 
music for all times when the Incar- 
nation itself is so relentlessly indig- 
enous? Shouldn’t we to expect that 


Christ keeps spinning God into ev- 
ery imaginable art? 

This is not to say that we do not 
need to become worthy of our his- 
tory. The past contains an indispens- 
able gene pool from which infinite 
joint ventures between God and 
humanity are waiting to be born. 
That will, however, require the pres- 
ence of artists, if we can find them. 
Once, in the 14th century, a Pope 
condemned the musical innova- 
tions of Ars Nova and unintention- 
ally contributed to the development 
of secular music by driving the best 
musicians away from the service of 
the church and into the employment 
of wealthy and cultured princes. It 
still happens. 

The theological question behind 
this artistic dilemma is touchier. Are 
we perhaps unsure about the arts 
because we are unsure about the In- 
carnation? Early Christianity was 
audacious and risk-taking when it 
imagined Christ as the logos 
spermaticos who infuses the creativ- 
ity of God into every art and mat- 
ter. Much more risk-averse, we are 
inclined to protect God from exces- 
sive immersions. God, who requires 
no protection, was willing to make 
the immense journey to earth, while 
we are afraid to cross the street for 
fear of secular contamination. 


Donald Heinz, a Lutheran minister, is 
professor of religious studies and 
former dean of the College of Humani- 
ties and Fine Arts, at California State 
University, Chico. 
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A Time to Uproot: 


A Look at Consumerism 


Kurt Armstrong 


The first duty of writers who wish to be of any use even to themselves is to resist 
the language, the ideas, and the categories of this ubiquitous sales talk, no matter 
from whose mouth it issues. But, then, this is also the first duty of everybody else. 


—Wendell Berry, “The Joy of Sales Resistance” 


, 
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W* its publication in 1949, 

Aldo Leopold’s Sand 
County Almanac marked the unoffi- 
cial beginning of the contemporary 
environmental movement, which 
has since generated decade-long 
cycles of waxing and waning inter- 
est. 

The current wave of environ- 
mental concern is characterized by 
a popular slogan: “Think Globally, 
Act Locally.” Proponents encourage 
citizens to take part in everyday ac- 
tivities like recycling newspapers 
and cans, as well as to consider big- 
ger decisions, like choosing a fuel- 
efficient compact car over a gas-guz- 
zling, eight-cylinder, four-wheel- 
drive SUV. The gurus of environ- 
mental awareness encourage every- 
one to do something more for the 
planet, and those of us who try to 
care about important issues do our 
part by pitching in. And all shall be 
well, we say to ourselves, admiring 
one another’s new unbleached-cot- 
ton pants, and our bins of carefully 
sorted plastic and tin recyclables. 

No one, of course, should be 
faulted for adopting more ecologi- 
cally sustainable ways of living, but 
those small steps won’t solve our 
most pressing problems. The cur- 
rent response to global ecological is- 
sues is trivial, even hazardous, di- 
verting our attention away from the 
growing list of environmental disas- 
ters. To borrow from activist and 
writer Naomi Klein, we are busy 
rearranging the furniture without 
noticing that the house is burning 
down. Our efforts are as futile as 
biodegradable band-aids carefully 
applied to bullet wounds. We are 
deluding ourselves with a false 
sense of security, while shoving the 
planet toward its doom. 

The problem is not a lack of en- 
vironmental concern; the real prob- 
lem is consumerism, a malady with 
roots that go far deeper than any of 
our modest efforts could ever ad- 
dress. Bill Rees, an ecologist at the 
University of British Columbia, has 
compiled extensive research that 
measures the impact our consump- 
tion has on the environment. Rees 


1 


we newer 


has concluded that if everyone in 
the world adopted the standard of 
living that the average North 
American feels entitled to, human- 
ity would require the resources of 
four more “planet earths” to sustain 
the demand. The reason that we 
have not yet completely destroyed 
our earth-the only one that anyone 
is currently aware of-is because so 


few people have the income to sup- 
port a level of consumption compa- 
rable to ours. 

According to Rees, half of the 
earth’s inhabitants live on two dol- 
lars or less per day; they simply can- 
not pay for the levels of consump- 
tion that we can. Not that we can 
actually afford it either: after we 
have ravaged our natural resources 
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The goal of advertising is to make everyone feel as though their lives are lacking 


in some basic human need: happiness, rest, confidence, sex, friendship, beauty. 


we traverse the globe, pillaging the 


earth’s resources with a destructive- 
ness that can make the 19th century 
colonialists look like children at 
play. Consumerism is a tree of 
death upon whose fruit we gorge 
ourselves, and no amount of prun- 
ing its branches or raking the fallen 
leaves can curb the real effects of our 
addiction. 

The consumerist ideology has so 
overgrown Western consciousness 
that it is difficult even to recognize 
its influence on our own thinking, 
let alone envision an alternative 
way of life. Omnipresent advertise- 
ments have shaped our conscious- 
ness to such a degree that happiness 
and personal satisfaction seem to be 
products that we can buy like any- 
thing else. Perhaps it’s only a mat- 
ter of time before Coke patents all 
forms of “Enjoyment™” and Nokia 
tries to sell us tidy packages of 
“Communication™.” 

The tangled web of production 
and consumption has dispersed the 
burden of collective guilt enough to 
weaken our ability clearly to discern 
exactly who should be held ac- 
countable for the looming disaster. 
But we are not entirely without 
clues. 

Corporations have a large share 
of the blame, foisting upon the vul- 
nerable public the supposed need 
for an endless line of unnecessary 
goods whose production relies on 
the exploitation of the earth and its 
more vulnerable inhabitants. The 
tool of choice for consumerist indoc- 
trination is advertising. Corpora- 
tions benignly suggest that the bil- 
lions of dollars they spend annually 
to adorn billboards and fill prime- 
time TV helps to inform customers 
of what products are available. Ad- 
vertising is, they insist, a service to 
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consumers, allowing them the free- 
dom to choose from among the 
wide array of cars, electronic gad- 
gets, and furniture presently on the 
market. Informed consumers can 
then go to Ford, Sony, or Ikea and 
bilysa new > 278 2 (fill in the 
blank). 

In actuality, advertising con- 
tains no real, useful information 
about any product because the suc- 
cess of advertising fundamentally 
depends on deception. First, it is de- 
signed to make viewers feel that 
their lives are dissatisfying. This 
may or may not be true, depending 
on the individual and his or her par- 
ticular circumstances, but the goal 
of advertising is to make everyone 
feel as though their lives are lack- 
ing in some basic human need: hap- 
piness, rest, confidence, sex, friend- 
ship, beauty. Of course, no thirty- 
second advertisement or hundred- 
meter high billboard could ever tell 
the truth about the complex desires 
and struggles of the human condi- 
tion. They only show images of 
sexy, self-actualized people living 
sexy and satisfied lives, the lives we 
want but do not have. 

Second, advertising then prom- 
ises that buying whatever product 
being shown will fulfill that funda- 
mental desire: every need can be 
satisfied by buying something new. 
Feeling out of touch with old 
friends? Get better daytime long dis- 
tance rates with Primus. Relationship 
with the kids not quite what you 
wish it would be? Take the whole fam- 
ily to Disneyland. Suffering from a 
lack of masculinity? Drink Coors. 
Feel less sexy than the young 
women in magazines? Oil of Olay, 
twice a day. Can’t afford to buy these 
things that will make you happy? 
There are some things money can’t buy; 


Exactly why we are so willing to accept the myth that buying things will 


contribute to our personal satisfaction is puzzling. 


for everything else there's MasterCard. 
All this spending taking its toll on 
your emotional health? Why not ask 
your doctor about Prozac? According 
to the advertisers, no hunger is so 
deep it cannot be met by what they 
have to sell to you. Come and taste 
our fruit, and you will be filled. 

Anyone who consciously re- 
flects upon the notion of finding nir- 
vana in a bottle of Nivea or any 
other commodity should realize that 
human needs are met by human 
means; money still cannot buy you 
happiness. 

But it means that we consumers 
are as much to blame as are the face- 
less corporations. The corporations 
thrive and fold according to the laws 
of supply and demand: if there were 
no demand for their products, then 
the corporations would either have 
to stop producing them or eventu- 
ally go out of business. What keeps 
the consumerist cycle in motion is 
that we continue to demand the 
products they supply. 

Exactly why we are so willing 
to accept the myth that buying 
things will contribute to our per- 
sonal satisfaction is puzzling. Bill 
Rees cites evidence showing that 
affluence in North America has not 
increased our sense of happiness; 
instead statistics suggest decreased 
happiness beyond a certain level of 
affluence. 

But we swallow the advertisers’ 
lies anyway, trying to buy our way 
out of depression and loneliness. 
We are so fooled by the idea that 
buying things is our ticket to para- 
dise that it has become nearly im- 
possible to imagine any ideal that 
isn’t “branded.” In our collective 
consciousness, a Carnival Cruise is 
happiness, Calvin Klein is confi- 
dence, and Budweiser is sex appeal. 


coon” 


We cannot simply fine-tune our 
destructive way of life and expect 
to heal our wounds: we need an en- 
tirely different way of life. The cor- 
porations are unwilling to lead us 
out of the global mess they have 
helped to create. Our own hope, 
personally and collectively, can 
never root itself in a new brand. Nor 
can it be sustained by a handful of 
minute, everyday choices, like re- 
cycling, that can leave us with a 
sense of moral superiority coupled 
with a feeling of powerlessness. 

Imagination might be a step in 
the direction that could lead us to- 
ward real hope; there is also, “a time 
to plant.” 

Try planting this: imagine that 
you are satisfied. Imagine that you 
already have everything you need. 
Imagine that your car is not a fash- 
ion statement. Imagine that a cell 
phone is annoying, and you would 
be better off without one. Imagine 
that you might express more to 
your lover by sitting face to face in 
silence than you ever could with a 
diamond bracelet. Imagine home- 
cooked food. Imagine dressing dif- 
ferently than the people on televi- 
sion; imagine not even buying a 
television. Imagine ignoring every 
expensive ad campaign that offers 
a shiny, mass-produced substitute 
for genuine love. Imagine finding 
satisfaction in human contact. 
Imagine how good your life actu- 
ally is, not how much better a bill- 
board makes you feel that it’s sup- 
posed to be. Imagine following the 
Great Lover of the World, who re- 
sisted all those who claimed to be 
the sole merchants of love, hope, 
peace, truth, faith, and beauty. 


Kurt Armstrong is a graduate student 
at Regent College in Vancouver, BC. 
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ISA WON DERECIALIEE: 
Charles Dickens's A Christmas 
Carol and Frank Capra’s Film 


nae alt in cates ait iin oatliinn alt ie oatlliinn alt noel 


W whine A Christmas Carol 
every year on television was 
part of what made Christmas spe- 
cial when I was growing up. That 
“old movie,” made in 1938 by MGM 
(with Reginald Owen as Scrooge), 
helped foster a feeling of tradition. 

Since then, I have seen many 
film and television adaptations of 
this novel, including George C. 
Scott’s in 1984 (with David Warner 
as Bob Cratchit); Michael Caine in 
The Muppet Christmas Carol in 1992 
(narrated by Muppet character, the 
Great Gonzo, as Charles Dickens); 
and a Hallmark production in 1999 
(with Scrooge portrayed by Patrick 
Stewart, who was coming off 10 
years in his one-man stage show). 
Clearly a story that keeps getting 
retold, anumber of writers consider 
the 1951 British film, Scrooge with 
Alistair Sim, the “authorized ver- 
sion.” 

Now, however, for many view- 
ers, Frank Capra’s It’s a Wonderful 
Life in 1946 (starring Jimmy 
Stewart, Donna Reed, and Lionel 
Barrymore), appears to have re- 
placed A Christmas Carol as the 
Christmas film. Although not a 
strict adaptation of A Christmas 
Carol, It’s a Wonderful Life also fol- 
lows a character who views his past 
actions and their consequences. 

When first released, reviewer 
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Margaret Horwitz 


James Agee compared the film to A 
Christmas Carol and_ called 
Barrymore’s villain “a hundred per- 
cent Charles Dickens” (Richard 
Glatzer, p. 157). More recently, 
Stephen Handzo in Film Comment 
described it as A Christmas Carol 
“from Bob Cratchit’s point of view” 
(Basinger, p. 72). Paul Davis in The 
Lives and Times of Ebenezer Scrooge, 
1990, charts the editions of 
Dickens’s novel (and the various 
stage, film, radio, and television 
adaptations), confidently listing It’s 
a Wonderful Life as one of them. 

In both of these Christmas clas- 
sics, the main characters are con- 
fronted with their pasts in a way 
that induces change. In one, an evil 
man, Ebenezer Scrooge, comes to 
repentance and reformed behavior. 
In the other, a good man, George 
Bailey, finds hope after despairing. 
In my view, both are Christian sto- 
ries as well as Christmas stories. I 
look at A Christmas Carol as a story 
of salvation and It’s a Wonderful Life 
as a story of answered prayer. Both 
of them demonstrate the conse- 
quences of selfish, as opposed to 
compassionate, behavior in relation 
to community. 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870) was 
famous at age 25 after his first 
novel, The Pickwick Papers, and then 
for such works as Oliver Twist and 


Nicholas Nickleby. He composed A 
Christmas Carol in a mere six weeks 
for Christmas 1843. He wrote in a 
heat of passion, motivated by the 
comparatively poor sales of the first 
monthly segments of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, along with being an- 
gered by reports on the conditions 
of child laborers. A facsimile of the 
first edition reveals a beautiful little 
volume, whose design and illustra- 
tions Dickens oversaw. It was his 
first novel to be published initially 
as a single complete volume 

A Christmas Carol was an imme- 
diate success, going through 10 edi- 
tions and as many stage dramatiza- 
tions in 1844 alone. The book was 
also popular in the U.S. in pirated 
form. (The lack of international 
copyright had been one of Dickens’s 
chief criticisms of America, along 
with his abhorrence of slavery, af- 
ter his first visit to America in 1842.) 
Translated into many other lan- 
guages and never out of print, 
Patrick Michael Hearn, editor of An 
Annotated Christmas Carol (2004), 
refers to it as “the most popular 
work by England’s most popular 
novelist” (xiii). In Dickens’s “second 
career” as a reader (performer, re- 
ally) of his own works, he was 
heard by admiring audiences in the 
British Isles, the U.S:, and France. 

This extraordinarily famous 


man, who met two 
American presidents, 
British prime ministers, 
and the Queen, was 
born into a lower 
middle-class family. At 
age 12, Dickens worked 
for a few months in a 
shoe-blacking ware- 
house, when his father, 
mother, and younger 
siblings were in debtor’s 
prison. That experience 
horrified him. 

Enrolling, for self- 
education, asa reader in 
the British Museum , he 
became a parliamentary reporter 
before writing sketches for a news- 
paper. Never losing his investiga- 
tive zeal, especially on the issues ot 
mistreated children, he also worked 
with one of the great philanthropists 
of his day, Angela Burdett Coutts, 
to provide a home for the restora- 
tion of former prostitutes. 

G. K. Chesterton wrote that 
Dickens “really did sympathise 
with every sort of victim of every 
sort of tyrant.” He prayed for all 
who were desolate and oppressed 
(p. 37) and wrote a harmony of the 
Gospels, The Life of Our Lord, for his 
eight children. In this gospel, not 
published until 1934, he said of 
Jesus, “No one ever lived, who was 
so good, so kind, so gentle, and so 
sorry for all people who did wrong, 
or were in any way ill or miserable, 
as he was” (p. 1). 

A Christmas Carol expresses a 
Christian perspective in many 
ways, some of which are evident in 
the film and television versions. In 
almost all of them, Scrooge’s 
nephew Fred enters his office on 
Christmas Eve, cheerfully greeting 
him with “A Merry Christmas, 
Uncle, God save you!” 

Most versions end with Fred’s 
defense of Christmas. But none of 
them fully quotes his entire speech 
(shown here in italics): “But I am 
sure I have always thought of 
Christmastime, when it has come 
round—apart from the veneration due 
to its sacred name and origin, if any- 


thing belonging to it can be apart from 
that—as a good time; a kind, forgiv- 
ing, charitable, pleasant time; the 
only time I know of, in the long calen- 
dar of the year, when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their shut- 
up hearts freely, and to think of people 
below them as if they really were fellow 
passengers to the grave, and not another 
race of creature bound on other jour- 
neys” (pp. 6-7). Those omitted 
words identify Christmas as a cel- 
ebration of Jesus Christ, and refer 
to the Biblical view that all men and 
women are equal before God. 
See near the beginning of 
the 1951 British film show 
that Scrooge believes that happiness 
is based on wealth. Yet his clerk, Bob 
Cratchit, in spite of being poor and 
ill-treated, is joyful after Scrooge 
leaves the office. This sequence and 
others portray a unique quality in 
Alistair Sim’s Scrooge as being hor- 
rible and funny at the same time, in 
the Dickensian fashion of combin- 
ing “humor with pathos.” Sim 
doesn’t raise his voice, speaking 
words of utter insensitivity in a 
matter-of-fact tone. He rebukes 
Cratchit for saying “Merry Christ- 
mas,” when he is only a poor clerk 
with a large family. Sim’s perfor- 
mance shows an entire range of 
emotions during the course of his 
gradual softening in this “conver- 
sion narrative.” 
In all the adaptations I’ve seen, 
two men who’ve come to Scrooge’s 
office tell him that many poor per- 


sons would rather 
die than go to the 
workhouses.To that, 
Scrooge replies, “If 
they would rather 
die, they had _bet- 
ter do it and de- 
crease the surplus 
population” (p.10). 
Scrooge’s hard heart 
is certainly an un- 
desirable trait. Later, 
his pride is criti- 
cized by the 
Ghost of Christmas 
Present: “Will you 
decide what men 
shall live, what men shall die?” In 
a way, his actions do decide this 
very thing. 

Although Luke 16:19-31 is not 
mentioned in A Christmas Carol, 
“what if” the rich man who died 
and went to hell, never taking no- 
tice of the sore-covered Lazarus, 
had then been permitted to go back 
and warn one of his “brothers”? 
That happened when the ghost of 
Scrooge’s old business partner, 
Marley, now dead for seven years, 
arrived that night in Scrooge’s 
chambers. Marley now wore a chain 
made up of ledger books having to 
do with his former work, but none 
of the later adaptations manages to 
convey the fact that the chain was 
“long and wound about him like a 
tail.” Doesn’t that suggest the temp- 
tation of the serpent? Further, 
Marley’s hair was stirred by an “in- 
fernal atmosphere,” as from “the 
hot vapor from an oven” (p. 18). 
The reader of Dickens knows that 
he has come back from hell, and 
Marley refers to Scrooge as “captive, 
bound” (p. 23). 

Ghosts are not a part of ortho- 
dox Christianity, but like the ghost 
of Hamlet's father, mentioned right 
at the beginning of A Christmas Carol 
in relation to Marley, these ghosts 
appear in order to right a wrong. 
Unlike a conventional ghost story, 
the Spirits or Ghosts of Christmas 
Past, Present, and Yet to Come be- 
nevolently serve to enlighten 
Scrooge, rather than to haunt him. 
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C. S. Lewis does something similar 
in The Lion, the Witch and the Ward- 
robe, using images from his own cul- 
tural heritage within an essentially 
Christian tale. 

In the Alistair Sim adaptation, 
the Christmas Past section is greatly 
expanded to show the genesis of his 
character’s wickedness. When his 
sister Fan (older here) comes to res- 
cue young Ebenezer from school, 
we learn that his mother’s death, 
after he was born, caused Scrooge’s 
father to be bitter against him, and 
he became more hardened when his 
sister also dies following his 
nephew Fred’s birth. While an ap- 
prentice for Mr. Fezziwig, Scrooge 
had given Alice a shilling ring that 
he hoped one day would be a gold 
one. Instead, a “golden idol” re- 
placed his regard for her, and 
money became his master instead 
of God. When Scrooge leaves Alice 
(Belle in the novel), he departs from 
any positive bond to community. 

he Sim’s version also shows 

Alice in Christmas Present 
taking care of people in a shelter, 
where a minister recites the 1 
Corinthians 13 verses about love 
being more important than any 
other gift. A poor Irish woman 
praises Alice for her exemplary 
kindness, but one senses that Alice 
had never married, dedicating her- 
self to the poor in reaction to her 
failed relationship with Scrooge. In 
the novel, however, Scrooge’s 
fiancée is shown later in life as wife 
and the mother of a large family. 
(That change may be an example of 
It’s a Wonderful Life, made five years 
earlier, influencing this version of A 
Christmas Carol.) George Bailey’s 
wife, Mary, also never married in 
the vision he is shown by the angel 
Clarence of his town in a future 
without him. 

Evidence of another possible 
influence of It’s a Wonderful Life 
comes with a character called 
Jorkins, who like Mr. Potter with 
George Bailey, diabolically tempts 
an idealistic man to work for him, 
In this case Mr. Jorkins asks the 
young Scrooge to leave Fezziwig 
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I look at A Christmas 
Carol as a story of 
salvation and It’s a 
Wonderful Life as a 
story of answered prayer. 
Both of them demonstrate 
the consequences of 
selfish, as opposed to 
compassionate, 

behavior in relation to 


community. 


and work for him with young 
Marley. After the death of his sister 
from childbirth, the embittered 
Scrooge does just that, forcing 
Fezziwig out of business, and finally 
taking over a company from which 
Jorkins has embezzled money. This 
seems so convincing a depiction of 
the period, and so Dickensian (in- 
cluding the name Jorkins) that I was 
surprised to re-read the novel and 
find none of it there! Paul Davis 
contends there are two texts of A 
Christmas Carol, the novel written in 
1843, and a “culture-text” which is 
“the one we collectively remember” 
(p. 4). 

Also added to the Christmas 
Past of Sim’s version is the sequence 
of a charwoman coming to get 
Scrooge to visit Marley on his 
deathbed, which he characteristi- 
cally delays doing until his office is 
closed. When Scrooge enters 
Marley’s home, a film-noirish shot 
dominated by stair rails and their 
shadows reveals an undertaker 
seated at the top of the staircase, 


rather like a judge in a vision of hell. 
Marley points a bony finger at 
Scrooge, gasping out words like 
“wrong” and “save yourself,” part 
of the salvation theme carried over 
into the film. Scrooge rejects his 
warning. 

ne reference to Jesus al- 

ways quoted in the Christ- 
mas Present section of film versions 
is Bob Cratchit saying that Tiny Tim 
hoped the people saw him when 
they were in church, because “it 
might be pleasant to them to re- 
member, upon Christmas Day, who. 
made lame beggars walk and blind 
men see” (p. 67). Tiny Tim has the 
wisdom and spirituality that 
Scrooge lacks, suggesting a childlike 
faith. In Sim’s version the Ghost of 
Christmas Yet to Come shows 
Scrooge in a nightmarish scene 
with dialogue taken almost verba- 
tim from the novel, with the char- 
woman, the undertaker, and a laun- 
dress taking plunder to sell from 
Scrooge’s room and even from his 
body. This picture of utter abandon- 
ment and contempt contrasts with 
Tiny Tim’s family, who mourn and 
honor him. At the core of the Carol 
are two lives, Scrooge’s and Tiny 
Tim’s. Part of Dickens’s brilliance is 
that their destinies are intertwined 
in community. Scrooge’s transfor- 
mation literally saves his life as well 
as that of a child. 

The most satisfying conver- 
sion scene of any adaptation, to my 
mind, is Alistair Sim as Scrooge 
waking up to find out that he is 
alive, his bed curtains have not been 
taken down by the charwoman to 
sell, and that it is Christmas morn- 
ing. His exuberance in saying he is 
as “merry as a schoolboy,” part of 
his re-birth as a Christian, is en- 
hanced by the presence of the char- 
woman, Mrs. Dilber. He even tries 
to stand on his head, sending her 
shrieking from the room. He calms 
her on the stairs and gives her a 
coin, not to silence her but as a 
present. He also raises her salary by 
five times, in a move that reverses 
his earlier decision of letting 
Fezziwig’s office boy stay on, but 


only for reduced pay. Such actions 
highlight Scrooge’s repentance. 

Sending Bob Cratchit a large tur- 
key anonymously, also a sign of 
compassion and humility, Scrooge 
rejoins community by going to his 
nephew’s house and dancing with 
Fred’s wife whom he had also 
shunned. Back in his office the day 
after Christmas, Alistair Sim as 
Scrooge continues to forge commu- 
nity, laughing contagiously after 
raising Bob’s salary, and pledging, 
as in the novel, to help him raise his 
family. Alive and eventually 
healthy, Tiny Tim runs to Scrooge 
and they stand under a cathedral- 
like arch, while we hear most of the 
last two paragraphs of the book nar- 
rated, and a choir singing “Silent 
Night.” The novel is divided into 
five staves (stanzas) and alludes to 
a young caroler singing, “God rest 
youmerry, gentlemen,” but the film 
provides an actual Christmas carol. 
“Sleep in heavenly peace” also con- 
veys the notion of Scrooge’s salva- 
tion. 

| cas Capra (1897-1991) was 

the producer and director of 
It's a Wonderful Life, and is also listed 
as a co-writer. This film is the cul- 
mination of all Capra had done; and 
like A Christmas Carol for Dickens, 
the film he would be remembered 
for. 

Like Dickens, Capra came from 
humble circumstances, born into a 
very poor family in Sicily. At age 
six, he came with his parents and 
most of his family to join his brother 
in Los Angeles, after a harrowing 
trip described in his autobiography, 
The Name Above the Title. He wanted 
to get out of poverty and, like 
Dickens, had to work while going 
to school. He earned a B.S. from the 
college that became Cal Tech, and 
served at home in the armed forces 
at the end of World War I. Capra, 
nonetheless, had difficult years be- 
fore becoming established in Hol- 
lywood. By the thirties, however, he 
had become a top director, winning 
an Academy Award for It Happened 
One Night (1934). He also worked 
with Jimmy Stewart in Mr. Smith 


Goes to Washington (1939) and with 
Gary Cooper in Meet John Doe 
(1941). During World War II he 
made the highly respected Why We 
Fight series of documentaries. 

Along with success, Capra had 
experienced tragedy. “Shortly after 
winning a freshman scholarship at 
college, Capra was stunned by the 
news that his father had been killed 
in a machinery accident at his re- 
cently purchased lemon orchard. 
The family lost the farm, and Capra 
had to get loans for school expenses 
and to help support his family” 
(Maland, pp. 22-23). Years later, in 
1938, one of Capra’s four children 
died suddenly. So like Dickens, 
Capra understood loss in ways that 
he expressed in his works. 

Returning to Hollywood after 
the war , Capra wrote that he picked 
Jimmy Stewart for the lead role in 
It’s a Wonderful Life because he was 
an actor who could play a good guy 
who didn’t know he was a good guy 
(Capra, p. 377). Lionel Barrymore, 
a loveable curmudgeon in an ear- 
lier Capra film, You Can't Take It With 
You (1938), also became the voice of 
Ebenezer Scrooge on the radio, be- 
ginning in that year. 

Capra’s own description of It’s a 


Wonderful Life is full of Biblical ref- 
erences. He saw it as a “film that 
expressed its love for the homeless 
and the loveless; for her whose cross 
is heavy and him whose touch is 
ashes; for the Magdalenes stoned by 
hypocrites and the afflicted 
Lazaruses with only dogs to lick 
their sores” (p. 383). The last line in 
his autobiography is “Friend... . 
hang in there! If doors opened for 
me, they can open for anyone” (p. 
495). I can’t think of any other di- 
rector as concerned for ordinary 
people, as we see in Capra’s films. 
It’s a Wonderful Life has a present, 
past, and future like A Christmas 
Carol, although not all the action is 
on Christmas Eve, Christmas day, 
or the day after. The timing of the 
“present” initiates the theme of 
prayer. The film opens on the sign 
“You Are Now in Bedford Falls,” 
the main street with Christmas 
decorations, and we hear people in 
this community praying for George, 
including his mother, his wife, and 
two of his children. A succession of 
buildings and the voices of people 
praying are accompanied by an or- 
gan quietly playing in the back- 
ground, “O Come Let Us Adore 
Him.” Buildings are important in 
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this film about a Building and Loan 
Company, in which George builds 
homes and provides jobs for others, 
while Mr. Potter builds an empire 
for himself. 

The action travels to “heaven,” 
demonstrating that the prayers are 
heard, and initiating the “past” of 
the film, a flashback narrated by 
Saint Joseph to the angel Clarence. 
Clarence has his own prayer, as a 
second-class angel wanting to earn 
his wings. This notion had mean- 
ing as well as humor in post-war 
society (filming began in April 1946, 
less than a year after WWII's end). 

na scene from his early life, 

George courageously rescues 
his brother Harry from drowning 
while other boys form a chain sup- 
porting him, a picture of commu- 
nity. The next day, the boys walk 
through Bedford Falls with linked 
arms, another sign of solidarity. As 
a boy in 1919, George subscribes to 
National Geographic and wants to be 
an explorer. But he gives up going 
to Europe on a boat trip and to col- 
lege with his friends after his 
father’s fatal stroke in 1928. Instead 
he goes to work to support the fam- 
ily. 

When George marries, he and 
his wife give away their honey- 
moon travel money to keep the 
Building and Loan from closing 
during the 1932 bank run. All of 
these are their investments in com- 
munity. In the informative It’s a 
Wonderful Life Book Jeanine Basinger 
points out that the film “doesn’t 
suggest that George was lucky to 
have stayed all his life in Bedford 
Falls; it suggests [that] his having 
had to stay counts for something” 
(P27): 

A year or so later, a poor family 
is able to move from “Potter’s Field” 
to a kind of Elysian Fields, by way 
of a “Welcome to Bailey Park” sign. 
Under George’s management, 
Bailey Park thrives as something of 
a utopia, contrasted with Mr. 
Potter’s hell of “Potter’s Field.” Dia- 
bolically tempted by Potter to work 
for him, with a high salary but at 
the price of losing the Building and 
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Now George is liberated 
in his reliance on God 

in prayer and worship, 
expressed in the 
Christmas carol his 
daughter plays, “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.” 


Loan, George resists and is com- 
forted by his wife Mary’s saying she 
is expecting a child. 

The voice-over narration of Saint 
Joseph, “Then came a war,” starts a 
montage sequence showing every 
character’s contribution to the war 
effort: the Red Cross, the USO, the 
war bond campaigns. Documentary 
battle footage portrays the different 
fronts of the war, where relatives 
and friends travel not as tourists but 
as soldiers. George is excluded be- 
cause of the ear he injured when res- 
cuing his brother as a child. Foot- 
age of the home front with rubber 
and paper drives concludes with 
people filing into churches to pray. 
We hear the narrator’s voice saying 
that on VE Day and VJ Day, like 
everyone else, George “wept and 
prayed.” One sign appearing out- 
side a church reads, “Sunday morn- 
ing, August 19th, Special Prayers as 
Requested by President Truman.” 

Returning to the “present” of the 
film, Christmas Eve 1945, the whole 
town participates in a homecoming 
for Harry who has received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. The 
sign, “You Are in Bedford Falls,” ap- 
pears again just before Uncle Billy 
foolishly gloats and brags about 
Harry to Mr. Potter at the bank, set- 
ting in motion events leading to the 
film’s crisis in Which prayer plays a 
critical part. 


Billy inadvertently misplaces a 
Building and Loan deposit in the 
very issue of the newspaper, with 
its headlines about Harry, that he 
forces on Mr. Potter, who “took over 
the bank” in 1932. Now Potter be- 
comes an actual thief, keeping that 
money and peering out of his office 
window as George and Uncle Billy 
search desperately. When George 
finally begs Mr. Potter for a loan, 
taking the blame for the money he 
says “he” misplaced (a Christ-like 
role), Potter calls him a “miserable 
little clerk” (a reminder of Bob 
Cratchit). George offers his life in- 
surance as collateral, and Potter re- 
sponds laughing, “You’re worth 
more dead than alive.” This time 
George believes Potter; his hope is 
stolen along with the money. 

In a small bar, the theme of 
prayer is renewed, as George 
pleads, “God «2. God . . . Dear Fa- 
ther in Heaven, I’m not a praying 
man, but if you’re up there, show 
me the way. I’m at the end of my 
rope. Show me the way, God.” His 
feeling of worthlessness intensifies. 
He travels to a bridge at the edge of 
town, symbolically a bridge be- 
tween life and death. He intends to 
jump into the river below to com- 
mit suicide. But instead, the angel 
Clarence (now taking part in the 
narrative) jumps into the water, 
screaming, “Help!” in order to acti- 
vate George’s instinct to rescue oth- 
ers. George does rescue Clarence 
but then says he wishes he’d never 
been born. 

Science fiction music accompa- 
nies a sequence where the “future” 
comes in, a film-noirish vision of 
what his home town and commu- 
nity would be like if he hadn’t been 
born, focusing on buildings as well 
as on people he knows. Then we 
see a garish neon sign, the town 
“Pottersville,” with prohibitive 
warnings like “No Loitering,” and 
“Keep Moving,” indicating Mr. 
Potter’s oppressive use of power as 
well as his megalomania in naming 
the city after himself. This sequence 
ends with a return to the bridge and 
with prayer. Returning to the bar, 


George finds it changed, 
now with an underworld 
nightclub atmosphere. 
He sees Mr. Gower, a man 
whose reputation he’d 
saved, as an ex-convict 
and an alcoholic. The in- 
credulous George then 
hears Clarence say, 
“You've been given a 
great gift, George, a 
chance to see what the 
world would be like 
without you.” 

Running through 
Pottersville, invisibleina 
different way from 
Scrooge in his “time trav- 
els,” George doesn’t see 
the Building and Loan 
and is told “Oh, that went 
out of business years 
ago.” The town flirt in 
Bedford Falls, Violet, is 
forcibly arrested, probably for solici- 
tation at the “Dime a Dance” night- 
club, one of several with advertise- 
ments like “20 Gorgeous Girls” and 
“Striptease.” His own house, which 
was a lively place with Mary and 
four children, is deserted and like a 
haunted house with cobwebs and 
broken glass. 

Lacking George’s support and 
compassion, everyone closely con- 
nected with him has suffered. His 
alcoholic uncle is in an insane asy- 
lum, and his embittered mother 
runs a boarding house as “Ma 
Bailey,” not recognizing him as her 
son. He sees the grave of his 
brother, who would have died as a 
child without George’s intervention 
in his accident, and a depressed- 
looking Mary who has just finished 
working at the library late at night. 

George runs back to the bridge, 
this time embracing life, described 
at the beginning of the film as 
“God's greatest gift.” He calls for 
Clarence, and as soon as he prays, 
“Please, God, let me live again,” the 
snow starts falling, metaphorically 
a baptism or rebirth. 

After yelling “Merry Christ- 
mas!” George runs back toward the 
town, this time seeing the sign, “You 


Are Now in Bedford Falls.” He 
greets not only the people who call 
to him in friendly recognition, but 
also the buildings representing faith 
and community: a movie theater 
featuring The Bells of St. Mary’s, the 
Emporium, and Bailey’s Building 
and Loan. He even runs up to the 
“Bedford Falls Trust and Savings 
Bank” (not Pottersville’s). The con- 
trast between the two men is never 
so great as when George calls out, 
“Merry Christmas, Mr. Potter,” to 
this tyrant who replies, “Happy 
New Year in jail!” Able even to 
embrace his enemy in the joy of liv- 
ing in this rediscovered world, 
George also greets the reporters, the 
bank examiner, and the sheriff there 
to arrest him. 

But Mary had gotten the word 
out about his predicament, and now 
George and his family are sur- 
rounded by people whom he has 
helped, giving back to him with 
their contributions. When his 
brother arrives, after flying home in 
response to Mary’s telegram, 
George says emotionally, “Harry, 
Harry,” to the soldier in uniform 
whose childhood tombstone he had 
“seen” in the Potter’s Field grave- 
yard. Harry Bailey speaks a central 


philosophy of the film with his 
toast, “To my brother, George Bailey, 
the richest man in town.” 

He is not worth more dead than 
alive, his value not measured in 
money, but in compassion. The so- 
lution is not to take his life, but to 
put his trust in God, seeking the 
kingdom of God first, with all the 
rest now being added to him (Mat- 
thew 6:33). 

In conclusion, both stories show 
the value of self-reflection. In A 
Christmas Carol, Scrooge is con- 
fronted with what he would learn 
on Judgment Day about his life, and 
then was allowed to reform. The 
gift of Dicken’s novel is that we see 
the results of selfishness and greed, 
in contrast to the result of repen- 
tance, followed by good works from 
a newly cheerful giver. By contrast, 
George Bailey realizes all that he 
does have, even if facing arrest and 
imprisonment. 

His prayer that God would show 
him the way is answered. At the 
end of his own resources, and 
humbled, God “exalts” him. 

George had also been bound by 
his hatred of Mr. Potter. Now he is 
liberated by his reliance on God in 


Continued on page 29 
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Film 


World Trade Center 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


I’ve read that we humans are made 
for village life, absorbing the joys 
and sorrows of a limited number of 
neighbors. Now, most of us are city 
dwellers, surrounded by thousands 
of people we don’t know. Daily 
news reports of global tragedies 
overwhelm our abilities to respond 
to such magnitudes of suffering. 

How, then, were we to react to 
the events of 9/11 and the mass 
murder of thousands? In his new 
movie, World Trade Center, Director 
Oliver Stone responds by focusing 
on two of the 9/11 heroes. 

The movie follows two Port Au- 
thority cops as their day starts out 
with routine assignments. Will 
Jimeno (Michael Pena) is a rookie, 
on the force 13 months. John 
McLoughlin (Nicolas Cage) is a 21- 
year veteran. When planes hit the 
twin towers, the day changes dra- 
matically. 

The Port Authority quickly 
organizes a response. Jimeno, 
McLoughlin, and three others vol- 
unteer for a rescue mission and en- 
ter the Trade Center complex. When 
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the building begins collapsing in on 
them, McLoughlin leads his team to 
an elevator shaft where they are in- 
jured, but alive. Then a second cave- 
in kills all but McLoughlin and 
Jimeno who lie caught under 
rubble, wondering if they'll survive 
the next wave of falling concrete. 

The film alternates between 
charting the hours of the men 
caught in the rubble and the hours 
their anxious families spend wait- 
ing for news. Flashbacks give us a 
sense of who these men are: their 
families and histories. Stone doesn’t 
focus on the carnage—we all re- 
member the images. But as we root 
for the two survivors, we’re aware 
that for others, the elevator shaft is 
already a tomb. 

Oliver Stone is known as a po- 
litical filmmaker and yet this film is 
apolitical. It avoids assigning blame 
or looking at the motivations of the 
terrorists. A filmmaker with anti- 
war sentiments, Stone has said that 
the problems of the planet “are uni- 
versal and that nationalism is a very 
destructive force.” But the anti-war 


Film 


filmmaker is also a decorated vet- 
eran of the Viet Nam war, with a 
Purple Heart and the Bronze Star for 
valor. He shows great respect for the 
ex-Marine who tenaciously searches 
for survivors until, at last, he finds 
Jimeno and McLoughlin. 

Stone is not known for making 
films sympathetic to faith. In a fa- 
mous comment about George Bush 
he said, “There’s nothing more dan- 
gerous for America than an ex-alco- 
holic President who tells you to be- 
lieve in Jesus.” But the men whose 
stories he tells are religious. During 
one particularly horrendous mo- 
ment, McLoughlin recites the Lord’s 
Prayer and, on the home front, 
Jimeno’s mother is shown furiously 
praying for her son in her daugh- 
ter-in-law’s small kitchen. 

And, then, there in the rubble, 
Jesus comes to Jimeno, holding a 
water bottle. And from that moment 
he is imbued with hope. This en- 
counter might have been a vision or 
a hallucination. Or, Jesus might 
have been there. It’s the kind of 
place he would show up—right in 


the middle of the muck and evil and 
suffering. 

When Stone’s camera follows 
the light up and out of the dark cav- 
ern, we see the great icon of the 
world’s most powerful nation in ru- 
ins. The terrorists have made their 
point. No one is safe. 

But fear doesn’t have the last 
word. The light shining into the tun- 
nel signifies hope. When the bat- 
tered men emerge, carried out by 
their rescuers, it’s a kind of resur- 
rection. 

The film movingly shows good- 
ness in the face of evil. But it’s not 
just a tribute to the human spirit. 
Staying close to the story of real 
people admits a transcendent di- 
mension to the film. Horrible things 
happen, but God has not aban- 
doned us. 


Sharon Gallagher, editor of Radix maga- 
zine, is the author of Finding Faith: Life- 
changing Encounters with Christ and as- 
sociate director of New College Berke- 


ley. 
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Music 


James Taylor 
James Taylor at Christmas 


(Columbia Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


At the time of this writing, Christ- 
mas decorations are already adorn- 
ing many retail shops in Manhat- 
tan, more than two months before 
the holiday and still a few weeks 
prior to another big commercial 
season: Halloween. In another 
week it will be a knock-down battle 
for retail territory between ol’ Santa 
and his red-nosed reindeer and 
film-driven Superman and pirate 
costumes. In the record industry, 
Christmas made its presence felt 
even earlier, with some of the 
season’s holiday fare released in 
late September and early October— 
a ploy I’m sure to get marquee cov- 
erage in national magazines whose 
December issues are put to bed 
early in the fall. 

In light of all this commercial- 
ization, I must share my disdain for 
most Christmas music, which is 
largely more about airplay and 
profit than inspiration—no matter 
who the latest stars are who toss 
their hats into the holiday market. 
After all, how many times can one 
stomach “Silent Night” and “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem” or even 
“Jingle Bell Rock”? It’s plastered on 


radio, scored into TV commercials. 
and most miserably musaked into 
every retail outlet from mammoth 
malls to tiny bodegas, all in the 
name of getting people into the 
Christmas spirit—read: buying 
gifts. It’s not only a sacrilege to the 
true festivity of Christmas, but it’s 
also plainly artless, with exceptions. 
Hands down, my favorite seasonal 
music is Handel’s Messiah, which 
strangely gets short shrift in Decem- 
ber, except in church sing-alongs (1 
fondly remember the days when 
Earl Palmer used to jingle his keys 
to “Jingle Bells” at First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Berkeley). 

All of this brings me to what 
promises to be one of this holiday 
season's big hit records, James Tay- 
lor at Christmas, mostly produced by 
smooth jazz pianist Dave Grusin. 
Like most of pop. singer/ 
songwriter’s albums over the last 20 
years, about half of the songs here 
float, about half sink. 

Taylor’s distinctive voice is 
strong throughout, and he seems 
genuinely joyful even when singing 
some of the more trite tracks on the 


CD, such as a cutesy take on “Santa 
Claus Is Coming to Town” and un- 
remarkable covers of “Have Your- 
self a Merry Little Christmas” and 
“The Christmas Song (Chestnuts 
Roasting on an Open Fire).” 

Where at Christmas succeeds is 
when Taylor puts a fresh spin on 
trad material. No one is going to opt 
to play as wallpaper music his 
funky, spunky take on “Jingle Bells” 
with its gritty, rocking groove. Then 
there are those songs that are win- 
ter in thematic nature, such as the 
smooth, but flirtatious cover of 
“Baby, It’s Cold Outside,” with 
guest duet-vocalist Natalie Cole. 
Plus, Taylor scores with his interpre- 
tation of Joni Mitchell’s wistful 
“River,” that has garnered signifi- 
cant holiday airplay over the last 
few years because of the song’s 
Christmas setting. It’s also one of 
the few significant moments on the 
album where Taylor’s signature 
acoustic guitar prowess is dis- 
played. 

A couple of Christocentric tunes 
also work here, including a fine 
cover of the atypical seasonal hymn 


“Go Tell It on the Mountain,” com- 
plete with gospel background vo- 
cals, and a couple of contemporary 
songs not yet seared into the collec- 
tive commercial consciousness: a 
gorgeous meditation on the 
multiethnic essence of the Christ 
child, “Some Children See Him,” 
and the manger-set waltz, “Who 
Comes This Night.” 

So, in the midst of all the stan- 
dard Christmas CDs that have al- 
ready flooded the market, Taylor’s 
at Christmas is perhaps the least 
egregious of the pack. It’s tolerable, 
in my book, as long as you program 
your CD player or iPod to skip the 
tunes that play right into the mar- 
ketplace Christmas—do we really 
need another version of “Santa 
Claus Is Coming to Town’”?—and 
select those that stop you long 
enough for a moment of reflection 
in this frenetic season. 


Dan Ouellette, Radix music editor, 
writes about music for many magazines 
including Downbeat. He is author of The 
Bug Book. 
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Three to Take Note of... 


Recent books by Radix contributing editors 


Art and the Christian Mind: 
The Life and Work of H. R. Rookmaaker 
Laurel Gasque 


ART AND THE #f Crossway Books 
CHRISTIAN MIND igh 


co H.R. Rookmaaker 


Art historian Hans Rookmaaker, through his teaching at the Free University of 
Amsterdam, his lectures at L’Abri (and around the world), and his books influ- 
enced a whole generation of Christian artists. Now, Rookmaaker’s friend, cul- 
tural historian Laurel Gasque, has written a biography of the man, giving insight 
into the forces that shaped him and the things we can still learn from his legacy. 
LAUREL GASQUE (For an example of Rookmaaker’s encouragement of a young artist, see this issue’s 
Jubal column, (p. 26). 


Excerpt 


The art of 17th-century Holland gave Rookmaaker a place to stand aesthetically parallel to his firm footing 
philosophically in the tradition of Calvinist thought. Far from restricting him, this aesthetic gave him enor- 
mous scope. A few of the things it helped him love were clarity, modesty, restraint, decorum, splendor with- 
out ostentation, simplicity without bareness, humanity, warmth, expressiveness without emotionalism, play- 
fulness, humor, elegance, faithfulness to nature without slavish realism, and charm. He admired the minimalist 
elegance of much of modern art, especially in its application to contemporary design. His sensibilities had no 
trouble leaping from the pristine vast spaces of white-washed church interiors by Pieter Saenredam (1597- 
1665) to the bare essentialism in the geometrical abstract style of Piet Mondrian (1872-1944). 


Accompanied by Angels: Poems of the Incarnation 


Ke 
A nN - e | Ss Poems Luci Shaw : . 
of the Eerdmans Publishing 


Incarnation 


companied by 


We are privileged to have Luci Shaw as our poetry editor. She not only un- 
earths the poetry gems that we publish in Radix but sometimes allows us to 
publish a poem of hers (one of which appears in this issue, p. 3). Eerdmans has 
just published a collection of her poems about the Incarnation. Many of them 
have been published elsewhere, but as a collection bound together they gain 
power. , 
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Excerpt : 

The poems in Accompanied by Angels have found their way into church bulletins, anthologies of Christmas 
readings, literary journals, and other people’s Christmas cards. Many of these poems have also appeared in 
other collections of my poetry, but here for the first time I’ve drawn them all together between the covers of a 
single book, and arranged them in what seemed to me to reflect the chronological order of the life of Jesus. 
The annunciation, birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ all come into play in these poems as 
they attempt to read between the lines of the Scriptural accounts. Using the lens of what C. S. Lewis called 
“the baptized imagination,” I’ve endeavored to enter the realities of the life of the Messiah, the Anointed One, 
his family and followers, the friends and enemies he encountered during his human life on our planet. 


The Gospel According to the Beatles 
Steve Turner 
Westminster John Knox Press 


One of the earliest articles Steve Turner contributed to Radix (then Right On) 
was a 1972 interview with John Lennon and Yoko Ono, in which among 
other things, Lennon said, “God is a concept by which we measure our pain. 
The more pain we're in, the more we need God.” Since then, Steve has gone 


i B THE on to write many books, including biographies of Van Morrison and Jack 


m al ™ Kerouac. Now he has written a book on the spiritual impact of the Beatles. 
(His book on Johnny Cash was reviewed in Radix 32:2) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING JO 


STEVE TURNER 


Excerpt 
John would later refer to the mid-sixties as the Beatles’ “self-conscious” period, and during it he made his 


most contentious comment about religion: ‘The Beatles are more popular than Jesus.’ It was an artlessly deliv- 
ered observation that would have unforeseen consequences, both for the Beatles as a touring group and for 


John as an individual. 
Although the controversy centered on his opinion of the crowd-pulling power of Christianity in the mid- 


20th century, he was also saying something about the religious function of rock music. For the music he 
played to be anything like a challenge to Christianity, wouldn’t it have to satisfy some of the same yearning 


that traditional religion satisfied? 


rr  ————————————————— 
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Jubal 


Art and Crisis: 
Letter to a Young Musician 


H. R. Rookmaaker 


H. R. Rookmaaker was an art 
historian who influenced a 
whole generation of young 
Christian artists through 
his writing and speaking. 
The correspondence we're 
reprinting here shows 

the kind of gentle and 

wise encouragement that 
characterized his concern 
(originally published in Radix 


10:16). 
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Dear Prof. Rookmaaker, 


... At the moment, I am writing an organ piece for my deparment head 
and am devoting all free energies to it until it is finished. 

I still labor under awfully heavy thoughts for the future. Jacques Cousteau 
informs us that unless the industrial countries stop dumping chemicals in 
the streams, the sea will die—and once the sea goes, human beings will die 
too. Also, the advocates of nuclear energy are slowly winning, and it scares 
me so much to think of the proliferation of radioactive materials in our bro- 
ken-down culture, let alone the problem of waste disposal. 

In the face of such deep and nightmarish problems and the possibility of 
life becoming extinct on earth, it seems an awfully silly thing to do to be 
writing a little piece of music. I can’t let my pessimism paralyze me, but I 
can’t ignore the more immediate questions either. I wonder if you've got any 
thought on this. —Peter 


Dear Peter, 


Your letter has stirred up many thoughts in my mind and I want to share 
some of them with you. First, you say it is an “awfully silly thing” to com- 
pose music while the world is going to pieces and the future seems bleak. 
Now I don’t feel that you put it right. It may be that pollution is a very seri- 
ous problem, and that we ought to work on it. That is our human calling, to 
tend the “garden” that God gave us to look after. Christians should be espe- 
cially aware of this. 

There is also the threat of nuclear war. So in many ways, people, just by 
foolishness or carelessness, lack of love, desire for power, and obeying the 
gods of money, pleasure, and sex, may severely endanger human and other 
life on this planet. And, of course, there are many other threats. A meteor 
may fall on the earth tomorrow and destroy it, or the sun may explode, or— 
well, the possibilities are endless. 

Now the only people in the world who can be validly optimistic are the 
Christians; other people often are, but without an ultimate reason. We base 
our optimism on God’s promise: the rainbow is the sign of the covenant that 
this world will go on in the way it does until the Last Day. God has things in 
his hand. ah 

The greatest miracle of all, which no one really can understand or explain 
in any way, is the simple but overwhelming reality that God created the world. 
He created everything with its particular freedom—human freedom, animal 
freedom, and so on—yet he holds the whole in his hand. There is no chaos, 
only God-given and sustained order. So we need not be afraid. We can work. 


Even if it is true that our work might not be completed because of war, perse- 
cution, or anything else that belongs to this cursed world, we can still be at 
peace in a deep sense, because God has promised that our works go with us. 
They are part of the making of the new earth. 

In a way, we just do our work as we feel it is right, and then wait and see 
what comes of it. The fruits are not our responsibility. We are responsible 
only to do our work in real love, looking for righteousness, beauty, human- 
ity, life, and truth, so that it hallows the Name of the Lord. In this context 
there may be peace and joy. 

We cannot save the world and create a happy future. We cannot insure a 
solution to the world’s problems. Because of this we look to the Lord and 
seek his salvation and his final redemption, the new earth he is preparing. 
But in it we have our calling. God does not let these things come to pass 
without our work done, in freedom. We have to look at our task, to live as 
God gave us a life to live, and to use our talents. He gave these to us in order 
to be used according to his purpose. 

So, to put it bluntly, if you don’t create that composition, regardless of 
whether it will ever be played or not, and if you don’t try to use all your 
talent in writing that piece in line with Philippians 4:8, the world still has to 
wait for the end to come. We have to wait for the “most joyful and yet most 
horrible day” to come, to use Heinrich Schutz’s title of his composition on 
this subject. 

This brings me to a second remark about relating to the problem of the 
choice of style and subject matter. I know that this has long been on your 
mind, as it has been for so many others who are artists and Christians. We 
must realize that our work is subjective; it is ours, though we act according 
to norms and laws. Of course, we could never do anything else. If you make 
music, you must follow the structural norms for music; otherwise you would 
be making noise. Those norms may be hard to define—and it many be they 
are in part the systems of harmony that have been developed in the past, and 
in part norms that are deeper and wider, so there is room for renewal, chance, 
etc: 

But I am not thinking at this moment about the philosophic or aesthetic 
problem of how to define those norms, but rather that you, as an artist, know 
them and that musicianship means to have taste, feelings, and knowledge of 
what is right or what is wrong in a note, melody, and so on. You should 
never apply these norms in a legalistic way, imposing them inflexibly on 
others or on yourself, nor should you be afraid or anxious to go ahead. Criti- 
cism may come if you make music that lacks musicality, but that is true of 
any human endeavor. 

In another way, this same principle also holds for our Christianity. People 
always ask what is the specific “Christian” element they should bring into 
their work. But if Christianity means trimming our work, not using certain 
possibilities even if we wanted to, giving the work a certain prescribed color, 
content, form, or whatever you want to call it, then I think we have a kind of 
legalism and not true Christianity, Christianity means freedom and life. We 
express ourselves. In the same way as it is impossible to choose a style (you 
are a style; style means the way you understand things, look at things, feel 
things, the way you love, laugh, hate—yes, sing, play, and dance), it is im- 
possible to make your work more “Christian” than it is already. 

Christianity is not just something added, a kind of sauce, but it is the 
whole of our selves, we who are children of the Lord. Of course, some Chris- 
tians are stronger and some weaker, some deeper and some more superfi- 
cial, some wiser and some more foolish, some need admonishing and others 
encouragement, some are right and some are wrong. But this is life as it is. 
The problems cannot be avoided unless we simply stop existing. 

So I have begun to see that a term we use in the history of art or in art 


We are responsible 


only to do our work 


in real love, looking 


for righteousness, 


beauty, humanity, 


life, and truth, so 


that it hallows the 


Name of the Lord. 


In this context 


there may be peace 


and joy. 
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criticism can be confusing or can lead to wrong conclusions. We talk about 
the “expression” of some idea or world view in a work: we speak about the 
spiritual “background”; we speak sometimes in a wrong way about “form” 
and “content”; and in these cases we make a division between the external 
and the internal ina misleading way. Even if we (sometimes) can distinguish 
between these, we should not separate the spiritual inward background and 
driving force from the forms, sounds, colors, style, or subject matter of the 
work of art. They are one, and the form is the spiritual, the inward, the mean- 
ing made visible, hearable. 

The mentality is in the way we do things. Of course we sometimes labor 
to find the right word, and I am not trying to say that art goes by itself, but I 
do mean that we should not think there could be a form without meaning 
and content, or a meaning and content without a form. Nor can we as Chris- 
tians make works that are not Christian. Maybe the work expresses ourselves 
in our foolishness and sinfulness, but still it is as the foolish, sinful Chris- 
tians we are. 

So I am writing this to give you confidence and to urge you to go on. If, 
you, as an individual, for whatever reason, are a bit pessimistic and have 
fears, you need two things. 

First, in your personal Christian life, look for consolation and wisdom in 
the Scriptures, and pray to God to help you if you experience a lack of joy 
and peace. 

Second, just work as an artist, and (if need be) in your work reveal your 
struggles, anxieties, and battles won. Your work is the outward showing of 
your own mentality, your own wisdom. 

In short: just be yourself. You never can be better than that. If you try, you 
end up in frustration. But don’t be less than yourself. And, as a Christian, 
you will show the battle against sin, unbelief, lack of love, etc., in yourself 
and in others. Express things that you think to be relevant, music that you 
think is worth listening to, relevant to a situation. God gave you talents and 
there lies your calling. 

Of course we are given brains, and we must use them. But we should not 
be confused by Hegelian or other art theories, nor by Freudian psychologisms, 
separating things that are one: the meaning content, expression, style, form, 
techniques. They are one, as we are one. To “express something” does not 
mean that there is a mystical, “inner background” spirituality searching to 
find an outlet, choosing the means more or less at random. 

Our life is our Christianity, and so is our work of art. Of course we try to 
choose with taste and knowledge to make the work as clear as possible, as 
beautiful as possible, as relevant as possible. In short, Christianity is not 
the sum of all the do’s and don’ts, but a mentality, a way of life including 
reflection, imagination, work, study, prayer. 

In the same way, art is not random forms expressing mysterious entities, 
A Christian work of art is work by a Christian who is expressing the ultimate 
of love, wisdom, knowledge, that he or she can muster. To our dismay we 
ought to say that a work of art is sometimes below the standard. But we 
don’t redeem it by adhering to certain legalistic norms, but by asking for a 
deepening of faith, a greater effort to grow and deepen our understanding of 
the things the Lord gave us. In the end we can give back only what he gave 
us first. 

So, please don’t worry. Just try to help people to have some happiness 
and beauty and truth in and through your work before the Lord comes back. 
After all, it may be a relatively long time yet. 


—H. R. Rookmaaker 


, 
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A Christian work of art 
is work by a Christian 
who is expressing the 
ultimate of love, wis- 
dom, knowledge, that 


he or she can muster. 


Continued from page 19 


prayer and worship, expressed in 
the Christmas carol his daughter 
plays, “Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing.” 

Both stories illuminate the 
interconnectedness of people and 
our responsibility to others. Both 
show that we reap what we sow, 
even though these stories aren’t 
strict allegories. In both stories are 
life and death consequences for 
hard-heartedness, pride, and greed, 
but also for integrity, self-sacrifice, 
and generosity. lf 


Margaret McBride Horwitz has a doc- 
torate in film studies from UCLA and is 
visiting professor of Christianity and 
literature at New College Berkeley. 
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The Last Word 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
Responding to School Violence 


Johann Christoph Arnold 


ecently, the attention of the 

whole world was focused on 
the Amish school in Pennsylvania 
where five girls were killed, five 
others critically wounded, and the 
shooter took his own life. 

Charles Carl Roberts IV was an- 
gry with God, angry with himself, 
and haunted with guilt. Each time 
such violence occurs, relatives, jour- 
nalists and other people ask the 
question—where was God? How 
could he let this happen? 

God was and is there the whole 
time. As the old spiritual goes, “He’s 
got the whole world in his hands.” 
He is against all violence and all kill- 
ings. Yet he will never impose his 
will on people, because he wants 
voluntary service. As a result, tragic 
events like the Amish shootings will 
continue to happen as long as we 
all do not face the violent nature that 
is in each one of us. 

God already is using the death 
of these five girls by turning it into 
something positive. They opened 
up to the whole world the Amish 
way of life, and their deep faith, 
which is able to overcome any trag- 
edy. A lot has been written about the 
Amish response to the shooting: to 
forgive. Their response, “We want 
to forgive... that’s the way we were 
brought up—return good for evil.” 
These are not just noble words. One 
day after the massacre, the local 
Amish community started a charity 
not only for the victims’ families, 
but also to raise funds for the 
gunman’s widow and children. 

Roberts is dead, and some 
people are asking, “How can justice 
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Forgiveness is for every- 
one—not only for the 
Amish. It is the universal 
answer to breaking the 
cycle of violence that is 
destroying this world. 
Forgiveness 1s power, not 
a weakness. It can heal 
both the forgiver and the 
forgiven. 


be done if the perpetrator is dead?” 
Other questions arise, such as: “Is 
the gunman in heaven or hell?” That 
is completely superfluous. He is 
with God. That is all that matters. 
No amount of human justice would 
have replaced and redeemed the 
tragic loss of these five girls. We for- 
get that God said, “Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay.” The gunman is 
in the hands of the best judge, who 
will see that true justice will be 
done—justice that is combined with 
love and with redemption, both for 
the victims and the shooter himself. 

School shootings and other acts 


of violence will continue. Each time 
they occur, let us remember the lives 
of these girls, the example that they 
gave, such as the oldest victim, 
Marian Fisher, and her sister Barbie, 
who wanted to be shot first, hope- 
fully to save the others. 

If we truly want justice, let us ask 
why we cannot follow the example 
given us by the Amish. Why 
shouldn’t it work for us too? In our 
violent society, we look too quickly 
for human answers to stop school 
violence. No amount of frisking and 


_ metal detectors and educational 


summits will stop it. The Amish are 
right in not expecting additional 
security such as locks on schools. If 
we want our children to be safe, we 
all have to look to God for the an- 
swer. He alone can protect us and 
our children. 

Forgiveness is for everyone— 
not only for the Amish. It is the uni- 
versal answer to breaking the cycle _ 
of violence that is destroying this 
world. Forgiveness is power, not a 
weakness. It can heal both the for- 
giver and the forgiven. It will 
change the world if we allow it. In 
short, we hold the keys of forgive- 
ness in our hands, and we must 
choose whether or not to use them 
every day. @ 


Johann Christoph Arnold is the author 
of 10 books, including Why Forgive? 
(http: / /www.plough.com/ebooks / 
whyforgive.html), and a founder of 
“Breaking the Cycle,” a program aimed 
at reducing violence in schools by teach- 
ing forgiveness and nonviolent conflict 
resolution. 
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